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The Securities Owned 
By Your Bank 


- 


AY not be yielding as much 

return as could be secured by 
making changes without impairing 
safety. 


The experience acquired in _ three- 
quarters of a century of investment 
banking, and our wide acquaintance 
with the market for securities, are 
freely placed at your disposal. 


If you will send a list of your security 
holdings, we will gladly recommend 
changes which could be made with 
advantage to your bank. | 





Lee, Higginson & Co. 
THE ROOKERY 


” 


Boston Chicago New York 


Higginson & Co., London 
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At the Financial Advertising Convention: 


At the convention of the Financial Advertisers’ Association in 
Milwaukee a number of notable addresses were delivered by finan- 
cial advertising men who know their business. 


Those who listened thoughtfully to these addresses must have 
been impressed with the advanced thought which they betokened 
upon the various phases of bank publicity and service. 


Perhaps the note most often struck was that first emphasized 
in Mr. Fred W. Ellsworth’s talk, advocating strongly the develop- 
ment of the bank’s business from within—cultivating its present 
clients or “trading up” the bank’s customers. 


Mr. E.L. Colgrove’s strong plea for real human interest in 
trust copy deservedly made a deep impression. 


Mr. Flather’s demonstration of the profit in persistent, sus- 


tained effort in trust advertising likewise appealed to the discrim- 
inating audience. 


Mr. Distelhorst’s exposition of the possibilities which lie in 


consistently developing: small, unprofitable checking accounts 
gives bankers a real basis to work upon. 


Mr. C. H. Handerson’s notable address on “What not to say’’ 
could well be written into the advertising policies of every bank. 


& 
* * * * 


It was especially gratifying to the members of the Harvey. 
Blodgett Company organization who were privileged to 
hear these addresses to note the unqualified endorsement of the 
advertising methods for which it has stood for many years. 
And the prediction is here recorded that future conventions of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Association will give much attention to the 
need of greater discrimination on the part of banks in the choice 
of inspirational and educational material; and to the importance 
of analyzing and classifying savings and other accounts and devot- 
ing attention to their betterment. These policies, too, the Harvey 
Blodgett Company has consistently urged. 
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inches more of 


Financial News 


are carried daily in the 


Chicago Journal of Commerce 


than in any other Chicago paper 


This paper carries daily more finan- 
cial news than the oldest financial daily 
newspaper in this country. 





On June 15, there wére 338 inches of 
financial news and tables, written and 
compiled by, and under the direction of 


GLEN GRISWOLD 
Financial Editor 
You cannot afford not to keep posted 
on what is going on in the financial 
world. 


Get all the news of importance. 


* By Mail or Carrier $1.00 per month 


SIMPLY FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON OR WRITE DEPT. P. 


The Chicago Journal of Commerce 


AND DAILY FINANCIAL TIMES 
12 E. Grand Ave., Chicago 


Date 


Please enter my name for months’ subscription to The Chicago Journal of Commerce at your regular 
subscription rate of $1.00 monthly. é 





Name 





Address 





Business 


' 
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The splendid new home of the Exchange National Bank 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(To be occupied exclusively by the bank) 
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| service rendered by the Weary and 

Alford Company includes the design 
and layout of the entire building and bank- 
ing quarters, with all structural, mechanical, 


electrical, vault and other engineering work. 


SABALASSSS 
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BESSLBS 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
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A Proved Method of 
Handling Small Loans 


Welfare Loan Societies 


an 


Companies in Operation 
at the Present Time 


INDIANA 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF ANDERSON 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF ELKHART 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF FORT WAYNE 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 


OF INDIANAPOLIS 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF KOKOMO 


WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF LAFAYETTE 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF LOGANSPORT 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF MARION 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF MICHIGAN CITY 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF MUNCIE 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF NEW ALBANY 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF RICHMOND 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF SOUTH BEND 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF TERRE HAUTE 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF VINCENNES 
ILLINOIS 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF CENTRALIA 
LOUISIANA 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF NEW ORLEANS 
MICHIGAN 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF LANSING 
OHIO 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF ALLIANCE 


THE WELFARE LOAN CO. 


OF CINCINNATI 


THE WELFARE LOAN CO. 
OF COLUMBUS 


THE WELFARE LOAN CO 
OF DAYTON 


THE WELFARE LOAN CO. 


OF HAMILTON 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF LANCASTER 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF YOUNGSIOWN 
FLORIDA 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF MIAMI 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF TAMPA 
PENNSYLVANIA 


WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF LANCASTER 


HOUSANDS of small loans that 

cannot be taken care of in the 

average commercial bank because 
of a lack of bankable collateral or credit 
are now passing through the Welfare 
Loan Societies, operated by the Haw- 
kins Mortgage Company. 


These Welfare Loan Societies are a 
strong auxiliary force in the banking 
strength of every community where they 
have been established because they 
relieve the banker of a worthy class of 
business that he cannot accept on ac- 
count of the restrictions imposed on 
commercial banking. 


The Welfare Loan Societies are per- 
forming a helpful and valuable eco- 
nomic function because they provide 
financial assistance to thousands of 
worthy men and women who often can- 
not borrow at the commercial bank. 


The Welfare Loan Societies are not 
permitted to borrow money on demand 
or from banks; therefore they have no 
money obligations to meet which makes 
their business safe and sound at all times. 


Every dollar invested is guaranteed 
by cash on hand, well-secured mortgage 
bonds, notes and other valuable col- 
lateral. 


Send for our latest catalog on Welfare Loan Societies) 


HAWKINS MORTGAGE CO. 
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Your Investment 


Connection 


RELIABLE investment connection is a 


valuable asset to every bank and every 
individual. 


Your connection should be able to provide immedi- 
ate quotations on securities you now hold or contem- 
plate purchasing and it should have wide knowledge 
of bank investments in order that its investment 
recommendations may be of greatest value. 


The Second Ward Securities Co. maintains an 
efficient investment service for banks and individuals. 
Inquiries, either by mail or by wire, will have prompt 
attention. 


We Are at Your Service 


Second Ward Securities Co. 


Second Ward Savings Bank Building . Milwaukee 
108 South La Salle St. Chic ago 
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i THE HOME OF CRADDICK SERVICE 
7/6 Fourth Avenue South i 


-A hearty wel- | 
come awaits. 
you here when- 


ever you are in 
. Minneapolis 


At the Service of 
Bankers Since 1906 


CRADDICK SERVICE Qe 
Financial Adventising Grclusively : 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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capital, surplus and profits of more than $15,000,000, it is 
Its officers, 
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headed by John G: Lonsdale, president, are progressive 


; COMMERCE 
IN ST. LOUIS 
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for a full block in the center of business activities. 
bankers, and, besides, take an active interest in the develop- 
ment of St. Louis and its contiguous communities. 


well equipped to serve this vast trade territory. 


A LEADING FINAN 


A 
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HOW MUCH OF YOUR PAPER IS 
ELIGIBLE FOR REDISCOUNT? 





TEN 


Of all the many advantages of membership in the Federal Reserve 
System, the rediscount privilege is an outstanding factor, yet 





many bankers do not fully appreciate its real significance 


By GEORGE W. NORRIS 


Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 


- considering the relations between 
the Federal Reserve system and state 
banking institutions, I believe there 
exists a widespread and in many re- 
spects justifiable resentment against the 
encroachments of the Federal authority 
on state and local jurisdiction. We all 
have a feeling of state and local pride, 
and in matters of regulation and super- 
vision we generally prefer to be subject 
to laws which are entirely of our own 
making, and to officials whom we have 
the exclusive power of electing and re- 
moving, rather than be subject to a 
wider and broader jurisdiction upon 
which we can only exercise a compar- 
atively small influence. I believe that 
this is the underlying thought which in 
many ¢ases—perhaps unconsciously—has 
persuaded many banking institutions to 
remain outside of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

If for instance, it were a matter 
of profit or advantage to me or to the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 
to add to its membership, I should feel 
that it would be at least indelicate, if 
not improper, for me to make a plea to 
state banks to become members of the 
Federal Reserve System. Such is not 
the.ease, however. When any state 
bank joins the system it increases the 
capital stock upon which the Federal 
Reserve Bank must earn dividends, and 
therefore adds to the difficulties of a 
situation which is already none too easy. 
When the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia had out $255,000,000 of 

s and discounts upon which we were 
getting 6 per cent, we were earning our 
dividends many times over, but now 

our loans and discounts have 
shrank to $47,000,000 at 41% per cent, 





and bills can only be purchased in the 
market at a 3144 per cent rate, we are 
earning only a comparatively small 
margin over our expenses and dividends. 

We have therefore no possible object 
of a personal -or selfish character. in 
urging membership upon state institu- 
tions. In presenting the advantages of 
membership, therefore, I am doing it 
bedause I believe that many bankers 


N this article Gov. Norris 

of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia points 
out that the Federal Reserve 
system now includes banks 
representing 70 per cent of 
the banking resources of the 
country and more than 76 
per cent of the resources of 
institutions eligible to mem- 
bership. 


Gov. Norris also sets forth 
the many advantages to be 
gained by membership in the 
system and shows how it 
has been received by a num- 
ber of banks that have found 
it distinctly helpful.—Editor’s 
Note. 





need us. I am presenting it not as a 
thing that we seek or desire, but as an 
opportunity which I sincerely believe 
that many bankers should avail them- 
selves of. 

The purposes of the Federal Reserve 
System, as stated in the Act of Congress 
creating it, were “To furnish an elastic 
currency, to afford means of re-discount- 


ing commercial paper, and to establish 


a more effective supervision of banking 
in the United States,” all laudable pur- 


9 


poses. Has it accomplished these pur- 
poses? It has now been in existence 
for seven and a-half years, a period 
long enough to afford a fair-test. It 
has functioned in dull times and in 
times of unparalled stress; in times 


. of easy money, and in times of tight 


money. Has it furnished an elastic 
currency? The answer is that the first 
Federal Reserve note was issued in 
November, 1914, and that the total issue 
rose to over $3,300,000,000 in the fall 
of 1920. Between July-1st, 1919, and 
December of that year the increase was 
over $500,000,000—in less than six 
months. From that peak of $3,350,000,- 
000 it has dropped to $2,160,000,000— ~- 
a contraction o€ $1,200,000,000. Of 
this contraction $60,000,000 occurred in 
the six months from March to Sep- 
tember, 1921. I think that this. may 
fairly be called an “elastic” currency,’ 
automatically’ expanding and contract- 
ing in response to the demands of bus- 
iness. 

Has it afforded “means of re-dis- 
counting commercial paper”? The total 
amount of commercial paper re-dis- 
counted rose from a nominal sum at the 
beginning of 1917 to $1,600,000,000 in 
October, 1920, and has now declined to 
about $300,000,000. It is therefore 
evident not only that it has afforded a 
means of re-discounting commercial 
paper, but that such facilities were 
needed, and were freely availed of by 
the member banks. In addition to this 
facility of re-discounting commercial 
paper, the system took care of loans on 
government obligations to the extent of 
$1,800,000,000 in May, 1919. 

Has it succeeded in establishing “a 
more effective supervision of banking 
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in the United States”? This question 
is not capable of a mathematical answer. 
The act provides that in addition to the 
examinations by the Comptroller of the 
Currency, Federal Reserve Banks may 
make special examinations of member 
banks within their respective districts, 
for the purpose of informing themselves 
of the conditions of the member banks 
and of the lines of credit which are 
being extended by them. This power 
has never been exercised except in a few 
isolated and special cases. The Federal 
Reserve Banks have accepted as suffi- 
cient for their purposes the examina- 
tions of national banks made by the 
Comptroller of the Currency. The 
practice as to state bank members varies 
somewhat in the different districts. In 
the Philadelphia district it has been our 
practice to make our _ examinations 
simultaneous with those made by the 
State Banking Department, thus avoid- 
ing the interruption and annoyance of 
separate examinations. I think that 
both the Banking Department and the 
member banks will agree that our co- 
operation in these examinations has 
been very helpful. By increasing the 
force of examiners we have been able to 
shorten the time consumed in examina- 
tion, and yet make the examination it- 
self more thorough. Our examiners are 
instructed to be thorough but not cap- 
tious, and to make no criticisms for the 
mere purpose of criticising. In very 


many cases they have been able to make 
valuable suggestions in the direction of 


economy or efficiency. Through our 
check-clearing department we have been 
able to unearth numerous “kites,” and 
by calling the attention of member 
banks to these kites we have, in several 
eases, been able to save them from 
heavy losses. I think, therefore, that on 
the whole it may fairly be said that the 
system has undoubtedly established a 
more effective supervision of banking. 

No banker should ever lose sight of 
consideration of public policy, of 
patriotism, and of the good of the com- 
munity in which he does business, but 
after full sway has been given to consjd- 
erations of this character the banker, 
in the last analysis, must consider his 
duty to his stockholders, and must ever 
keep dollars and cents before his eyes. 

There are numerous and obvious ad- 
vantages in membership in the Federal 
Reserve System, first of which may 
perhaps be the privilege of rediscount- 
ing eligible paper with the Federal Re- 
serve Bank at its published rates. We 
find a very general misapprehension 
as to the extent of this privilege on the 
part of officers of out-of-town banks, 
many of whom have the impression that 
they have little or no “eligible paper,” 
and that even if they had there would 
be a disagreeable amount of “red tape” 
attached to its re-discounts. Any note, 
draft, or bill of exchange, the proceeds 
of which have been used or are to be 
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used in producing, purchasing, carry- 
ing, or marketing goods, wares, or 
merchandise, or for carrying or trading 
in bonds or notes of the United States, 
or of the War Finance Corporation, 
having a maturity at the time of dis- 
count of not more than ninety days, is 
eligible, while paper drawn for agri- 
cultural purposes may have a maturity 
of not exceeding six months. No state- 
ment from the borrower is required 
where the amount of the note is less 
than $2,500, nor is there any more dif- 
ficulty about discounting a schedule of 
notes averaging $50 than a_ schedule 
averaging $10,000. Institutions con- 
templating membership sometimes say 
to us that they have no paper that 
would be eligible with us, and when we 
examine their portfolios we find that 
they have dozens or scores of notes the 
eligibility of which is not open to ques- 
tion. Even when their paper is not 
eligible, some slight change in their 
methods of doing business with their 
customers makes such paper eligible. 

Another obvious advantage is obtain- 
ing currency and coin as needed from 
the Federal Reserve Bank, which pays 
postage, expressage, and insurance on 
shipments of paper currency and coin 
both from it to its member banks, and 
from the member banks to it. 

A third advantage is the participa- 
tion in the check-clearing facilities of 
the System. Any Federal Reserve Bank 
handles for its members at par without 
charge the checks on all banks on the 
par list, giving eredit according to its 
time schedule. By the system of direct 
routing and settlements through the 
Gold Settlement Fund, a great deal of 
time is saved in the collection of checks, 
and funds become available to member 
banks more quickly than under the old 
system of indirect routing. The Re- 
serve Banks also receive from their 
members for collection without charge 
such items as notes, drafts, acceptances, 
certificates of deposit, bonds, coupons, 
etc. Through the Federal Reserve 
Banks funds may be transferred to 
other points in the United States by 
telegraph or by exchange drafts. All 
Federal Reserve Banks and branches 
are connected by leased wires, thus 
enabling funds to be transferred quickly 
by wire free of charge. A member 
bank may also issue exchange drafts on 
its Federal Reserve Bank, which are 
available for immediate credit in any 
city where there is a Federal Reserve 
Bank or branch. Another advantage, 
which is very inadequately appreciated 
by those banks which have not already 
become members, is.the prestige afforded 
by membership. The publie is more and 
more favoring banks and trust com- 
panies that are members of the Federal 
Reserve System. Many institutions 
have been able to increase their business 
materially through advertising their 
membership. 


It is one thing, however, to present 
alleged advantages on paper, and some. 
times quite another thing to work then 
out in practice. The question may well 
be asked—“Do state banks joining the 
System actually realize these advant- 
ages?” I recently ran over our files to 
see what statements we had on this gsub- 
ject from state member banks, and 
confined myself to institutions outside 
of the City of Philadelphia. Among 
these letters I found such expressions 
as the following: 

1. “We believe every state bank in 
the country should become a member, 
and are really surprised that we delayed 
joining as long as we did.” 

2. “We have no hesitance in sayi 
that our connection with the Federal 
Reserve has been most beneficial, and 
we should not under any circumstances 
withdraw.” 

3. “Of course, the great item of ad- 
vantage in membership is the insurance; 
the feeling of security that a bank 
having proper assets can always obtain 
immediate funds from the Federal Re- 
serve Bank. Under the old system you 
had to show your bonds, and wait for 
a conference of a Board of Directors; 
now you merely have to send over the 
commercial paper, with the request that 
the amount be placed to your credit.” 

4. “When contemplating becoming a 
member of this System, I did not look 
with favor on the trust company becoming 
a member, but must confess that I was in 
error in my judgment. I felt that on 
becoming a member the earning capa- 
city of the institution would be more or 
less handicapped, inasmuch as the re- 
quired reserve to be carried had no 
earning capacity. My experience has 
been that with proper consideration 
this is entirely a false idea. Accom- 
modation to be had from the Federal 
Reserve Bank at a moment’s notice is a 
great advantadge, and of no doubful 
service in many instances.” It is also a 
helpful feeling to know that you have 
the Federal Reserve Bank back of you.” 

5. “We were very skeptical as to the 
matter of being able to release enough 
funds for permanent investment to 
compensate us for the loss of interest 
on our reserve account, but it has been 
an absolute fact that we have been able 
to invest funds the return from which 
has more than offset the above. An- 
other thing which you probably know 
is that we are able to have eash shipped 
to us free of charge, which is a big item 
for us, eliminating risk in transporta- 
tion and at the same time allowing us 
to make our funds more productive.” 

6. “We have been members since 
August, 1918, and from the general 
basis of co-operation (from every view- 
point) facilities offered and accruing to 
members, it seems to me, are hardly 
realizable until practically applied.” 

7. “Weare able to loan our funds much 

(Continued on page 76) 
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FIGURES IN NEWS, FINANCIAL, PUBLIC, SOCIAL 


la In the upper left hand corner, Brigadier-General Herbert N. Lord, who will succeed Gen. Charles G. Dawes as director of budget when the 
tter retires this month. At the right in the upper corner is William P. G. Harding of Alabama, who is to be reappointed by the President as a 
of the Federal Reserve Board of which he is the present Governor. The oval insert shows George F. Baker, noted New York financier who 
ve the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, $1,000,000 in Liberty Bonds before sailing recently for Italy. Below at the left, Thomas W. 
t, noted banker and member of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Company, is shown as he arrived in New York on the S. S. Olympic. At the 
lower ht are Mr. and Mrs. Barney Baruch about to sail for the continent, where they plan a vacation. Insert at bo€tom is a picture of Sir 
Robert dersley, one of the Governors of the Bank of England, and one of the Bankers’ Committee who are working on the Internationa! Loan 
Problem for the settlement of the ecanomic situation in Europe. 
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HOW TO SIMPLIFY YOUR WORK 
IN COLLECTING ITEMS 


Method used by an Indiana bank has eliminated old- 
fashioned, hand-written practice and substituted a 
simple mechanical plan that’saves time and money 


By DAVID A. HOUSEHOLDER 


Manager, Bank Service Dept. Baker-Vawter & Co., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


HE collection department of the 

average bank represents a source of 
substantial revenue, yet if the methods 
employed in handling the business are 
not economical, the collections may be- 
come a eause of loss. It all depends on 
the simplicity, dependability and econ- 
omy of the accounting practice by 
which the business is handled. 

A recent survey of collection practice 
showed a vast variety of methods, some 
of them good; others not so good. But 
in the case of the Indiana National 
Bank of Indianapolis which has re- 
sources of $30,000,000,00. we find a 
system that offers a remarkable degree 
of accuracy, ease and economy. There 
is none of the old-fashioned, hand- 
written, time-eating methods in the col- 
lection department of this Indiana bank. 
Instead we find an ingenious applica- 
tion of the manifolding principle in 
record work and it’s all done by inex- 
pensive machinery. 

In this article we shall see in a 
graphic way how the use of certain 
forms makes it possible for this bank 
to handle with minimum cost and 
clerical help about 125,000 city, out of 
town and cash coupon collection items 
each year. 

The forms used by this bank have 
been very generously adopted by other 
banks: with uniformly satisfactory re- 
sults. And, as will be shown later, the 
collection branch of the bank’s activity 
ean easily be brought under definite 
control with a saving of both time and 
money. : 

Let us consider now how the system 
of this Indiana bank operates. 

The incoming local or city collection 
record is a triplicate or three copy set 
of blanks. The complete size of the form 
as used is seventeen by nine and one 
quarter inches with five forms on each 
sheet (Figure 1). Thus five separate 
collections may be entered with the in- 
sertion of one set of blanks in’ the 
ordinary standard typewriter. The 
eolor scheme of the three sheets of the 
set affords a distinct advantage in dis- 
tributing the separated copies for dis- 
position. 

The five unit sets when torn at the 
cross perforations are size three and 
three eights by nine and one quarter 
inches. The first sheet is golden rod 
and is the permanent register retained 


in the bank file. The second sheet is 
green and is the credit ticket. The third 
sheet is lemon and is the advice memo- 
randum. 

It will be noted that by a simple ar- 
rangement and type changes the three 
‘sheets of the set can be made in one 
writing and each copy carries the in- 
formation necessary to make a record 
complete within itself. 

The full sized triplicate sets are 
blocked in pads of twenty sets. The 
collection clerk keeps several pads in 
advance ready for immediate use by 
having the carbons gathered in properly. 

As the items are received from the in- 
mail department they are recorded on 
the triplicate letters and the letters con- 
secutively numbered on the typewriter. 
Each item is of course stamped with 
the same number as the set of blanks 


upon which it is recorded to identify 
it. 


” “THE INDIANA NATIONAL BANK 
IN 


DIANAPOLIS 
CITY COLLECTIONS 


When the sheets are separated the 
original (golden rod, permanent record) 
is retained in the current drawer file 
in numerical order. The second (green 
credit ticket) and the third (lemon 
advice memorandum) are attached to 
the item and go into the teller’s cage 
where arrangements to collect by noti- 
fication or presentation are completed. 
Sight or demand items are disposed of 
at once and notes or other instruments 
having future maturities are filed by 
due dates. 

As items are paid reference is made 
to the three copies used in the entry 
and disposition is shown on each of 
them including computation of interest, 
exchange or collection charges, ete. 

If the item has been received from a 
credit bank, either a correspondent bank 
or a country bank depositor, the credit 
ticket is put through to the general 
bookkeeper or to the country bank 
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Figure I. City collection triplicate tri-color set, golden-rod green and lemon, making the 
bank record, endorser’s credit or remittance ticket and endorser’s advice in one writing. 
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ledger department. Eventually this 
eredit ticket is filed with other general 
or country bank credits for that day. 
The advice blank showing the credit is 
mailed to the bank receiving the credit. 

In case a remittance by draft is made 
in payment of the collection, the lemon 
advice memorandum accompanies the 
draft as a remittance advice and the 
green credit ticket representing the 
item for which remittance is made is 
filed by date of remittance. 

If an item is not honored and is 
returned unpaid to the sender, the 
advice memo accompanies it. The 
reason for return is written on it or on 
the back of the item. There is no use 
for the credit ticket in this case and it 
is destroyed. . 

In any event, whether the item is 
eredited, remitted for, or returned un- 
paid, such disposition is shown on the 
original copy( golden rod blank) which 
is taken from the current file and per- 
manently filed in numerical order in 
the permanent file. This permanent 
file is a steel filing cabinet containing 
ten check size drawers. The strict 
numerical sequence of this permanent 
reference file is built up and kept as 
these copies of collections disposed of 
become available. 

Transfer of the bulk accumulated in 
these files is made every two years to 
the basement storage vault. 

In handling out-of-town collections, 
the adaptability of the five copy set 
which is used in recording and forward- 
ing foreign collections has been con- 
clusively proved in this bank. 

This quintuplicate set is the same 
size and similar in general arrangement 
to the city collection form already de- 





















































































































































seribed. It also has “five forms on.” 
(Figure IT) 
The set comprises—1,—Collection 











letter (white), 2—Bank’s permanent 
register (golden rod). 3—Credit ticket 
(green), 4—Debit ticket (pink). 5— 
Adviee (lemon). 

Because of the large number of de 
positors in the country bank department 
of this Indiana bank and a well dis- 
tributed list of agent banks in reserve 
cities, the liquidation of collection items 
consists in large part of the interchange 
of credits between banks. 

In this case also, the color scheme 
and type changes between copies 
readily distinguish the uses of the sev- 
eral copies all of which are made in one 
writing. Each copy tells the whole 
story concerning the item; its deserip- 
tion, payer, to whom sent, from whom 
received, ete. 

: Two separate drawer files properly 
indexed are maintained for the current 
or outstanding collections. One of 
the city file, contains copies of 
collections deposited by city customers. 
The other, the bank file, contains copies 
of collections received from country 
depositors and other banks. 
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ing bank’s debit ticket and endorser’s advice. 


As items are received, entered and 
copies torn apart, the original or col- 
lection letters accompany the items to 
the banks to which fhey are sent. The 
second sheets are filed in strict numer- 
ical order, the third and fourth sheets 
(eredit and debit tickets) under the 
names of endorsers from whom received 
and the fifth or advice memorandums 
under names of banks to whom the 
items are forwarded. 


As previously stated two box files, one 
each for city and bank endorsers are 
used for the current unpaid or out- 
standing items. Special name guides 
are used for the active names and mis- 


; The five copy, five color, out of town collection set. 
pink and lemon, embodying the collection letter, bank record, endorser’s cr: 


White, golden-rod, green 
edit ticket, collect- 


celleaneous alphabetical guides for the 
others. 

These files are kept clean of all copies 
except those unreported and tracing of 
items is done regularly. The clerk 
checks up delayed reports by running 
through all copies one week old every 
day and entirely through the files each 
Tuesday. 

Upon receipt of advice of credit 
from the collecting bank, all copies are 
pulled. Usually the report is by num- 
ber and this permits the easiest refer- 
ence. The copy in the numerical file is 
removed and this copy tells at once the 


(Continued on page 72) 


FTER the unit teller system was 

placed in operation in the savings 
department of the First-Second Na- 
tional Bank, four outstanding advan- 
tages were obtained. They are: 

1. Tellers were able to establish 
more personal contact with custom- 
ers than under the old system. 

2. Business at the wicket was 
speeded up and much unnecessary 
delay was eliminated. 

3. The crediting of the semi-an- 
nual interest on the customers’ pass 
books was handled with greater ease 
and rapidity. 

4. Individual responsibility could 
be definitely fixed for the accuracy 
of signature card files and change of 
address. 

The unit teller system in this bank 
actualy revolutionized the handling of 
savings business and the methods to be 
deseribed later suggests many valuable 
ideas to every savings department man- 
ager who may be confronted with the 
problem of handling increasing bus- 
iness in an expeditious way and at the 
same time holding down constantly 
climbing costs. 

Before the unit teller system was in- 
augurated in the First-Second Na- 
tional, the tellers were compelled to 
take many useless steps during the day 
and often eustomers were obliged to 
stand in line awaiting their turn at the 
wicket. This was caused by the fact 
that the tellers did not have their 
records within easy reach. 

But the unit teller system in the 
savings department, has _ eliminated 
these delays and simplified the acconnt- 
ing routine, just as it has done in’ the 
commercial departments of many banks. 
And it has also enabled the teller to get 
closer to his customers, to study their 
peculiarities, to advise them and thus 
to cement friendship for the bank. 

Under the old system of a central 
ledger, the task of crediting the semi- 
annual interest on 25,000 account pass 
books was an onerous one, but the 
burden has been substantially lifted 
under the unit system. 

With all accounts distributed, as 
shown later, in the various cages, the 
tellers had the necessary information 
immediately at hand and the amount of 
interest.to be credited was obtained in 
a moment’s time. The tellers were 
therefore able to wait on each cus- 
tomer, unless a deposit or withdrawal 
was made, in an average of from 
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HANDLING SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
BY THE UNIT TELLER SYSTEM 


How the centralization of accounts at different 
windows simplifies and strengthens the account- 
ing routine and speeds up the service to depositors 


By C. R. SMELSER 


Auditor, First-Second National Bank, Akron, O. 


twenty to thirty seconds. 

Close supervision should be given sig- 
nature card files and the proper record- 
ing of changes of address. This im- 
portant information should be adequate 
and up-to-date. When each teller is 
held responsible for the accuracy of 
signature cards and changes of address 
on accounts in his division, there will 
be less chance of error. 

Before an equitable division could be 
made in the accounts and the unit sys- 
tem established, it was necessary to 
make an analysis of past deposits and 
withdrawals. The period selected for 
this analysis was the twelve months 
preceding the date of installation. All 


daily journal sheets, on which wer 
listed the account number and amount 
of all deposits and withdrawals, were 
analyzed to show the total number of 
transactions in each division of ae- 
counts. A division was designated as 
all accounts in the same thousand. For 
example; Division No. 1 accounts 
from 1 to 999; Division No. 2 accounts 
from 1,000 to 1,999 ete. In this way, 
after all journal sheets had been an. 
alyzed, it was easy to determine the 
average number of customers each of 
the six tellers had served during each 
week and month of the period. The 
analysis showed the activity of the ac- 
counts; it disclosed the fact that owing 
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These simple forms are used with very satisfactory results in handling savings accounts 


by the unit teller system. 















to the inactivity of the very old ac- 
counts, the first teller would be able to 
handle a much larger number than 
other tellers whose accounts showed 
more activity. Here it may be said 
that some of the accounts in Division 
No. 1 have been open for ten, fifteen, 
and in some cases twenty years and 
being of the inactive class, the teller is 
able to control a larger volume of such 
accounts. 

This will explain in part the division 
of accounts as will be shown later. The 
teller with the division of accounts from 
1 to 63,999 is relieved of some of his 
accounts from time to-time as pass 
books are filled, and in transferring the 
account to a new number, it is trans- 
ferred to the “New Accounts’ teller. 

In the opening of new accounts by 
the “New Accounts” teller (the pro- 
cedure is explained later on) special 
attention is given to making the cus- 
tomer acquainted with the various fea- 
tures of service offered by the bank in 
the form of Thrift Club savings, Vaeca- 
tion Club savings, the manner in which 
life insurance premiums may be paid 
through the medium of the Insurance 
Stvings account, ete. The customer is 
informed of the advisability of the 
teller making out the deposit and with- 
drawal tickets; the division of accounts 
is explained briefly with regard to its 
advantages ete. 

When the unit system was started, 
six windows were devoted to the sav- 
ings department. The division of ac- 
counts is as follows: 


Teller No. 1 Accounts from 1 to 63,999 
Teller No. 2 Accounts form 64,000 to 83,999 
Teller No. 3 Accounts from 84,000 to 92,999 
Teller No. 4 Accounts from 93,000 to 98,999 
Teller No. 5 Accounts from 99,000 to 101,999 
Teller No. 6 Accounts from 102,000 on up. 


Deposits are accepted at any of the 
six windows regardless of the window 
to which the customer belongs. But 
withdrawals must be made at the 
proper window. Since the system was 
installed the tellers have encouraged 
The customers are pleased at beiny 
the customers along these lines and 
there is less confusion than before. 
able to deposit at any of the six win- 
dows and thoroughly appreciate the 
reason for making withdrawals at the 
window wherein their account is 
located. 

Let us see now how the system oper- 
ates from an accounting standpoint 
and follows the routine of recording 
the day’s business. 

Each teller; in the process of bal- 
aneing, lists all deposit and withdrawal 
tickets on the reverse of his daily proof 
(balance) sheet and carries the total 
amount of all deposits and withdrawals 
to the proper places in the recapitula- 
tio on the face of this sheet. (The 
Procedure of listing deposits and with- 
drawals on the reverse of proof sheets 
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More of the forms used in the unit teller system in the savings department. This method 
enables the officers to determine the condition of affairs at a glance. 


is required in order that the auditing 
department can check out the day’s bus- 
iness, in detail when necessary, and also 
to furnish the same date required in 
periodical examinations made by Certi- 
fied Public Accountants). 

After each teller has balaneed, all 
deposit and withdrawal tickets are 
taken to a sorting rack where they are 
sorted into thousands. That is, all de- 
posit tickets in each thousand division 
are thrown _ together. Withdrawal 
tickets are likewise sorted. When the 


tickets from all tellers have been thus 
sorted, they are then arranged numer- 
ically by divisions, from the lowest to 
the highest number. 


When the first division tickets are 
thus arranged, they are turned over to 
two tellers, one listing the deposit 
tickets on the “Daily Savings Credit 
Journal” and the other listing the with- 
drawal tickts on the “Daily Savings 
Debit Journal”. In listing the deposits 


and withdrawals on the debit and credit 
(Continued on page 92) 
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“T’ FOR THRIFT—AN ADDITION TO 
READIN’ “RITIN’ AND ’RITHMETIC 


How a teacher of long experience arranged with 
a bank and with a school to put thrift in the 
school curriculum as a regular study—and practice 


By FRANKLIN STETSON CLARK 


RNEST Hopkins has been teaching 

seventeen years. He’s_ watched 
youngsters wrinkle their brows over 
readin’ and writin’ and ’rithmetic, and 
he’s seen them later on, out in the cold, 
cold world, puzzling over the problems 
of life. He’s taught Spanish in a 
fashionable boarding school; he’s taught 
typewriting and bookkeeping to work- 
ing girls to be; he’s taught geography, 
algebra, history, English. 

Now, after seventeen years in the 
business of building young American 
womanhood and manhood, he’s added 
one more subject to the many he’s 
taught, namely, thrift. On the official 
list of teachers of Roosevelt School, 
Bayonne, New Jersey, “teacher of 
thrift” is printed after his name. He 
made the job himself. 

It was back in 1919. The war was over. 
And interest in thrift stamps at the 
Roosevelt School had slumped. The 
teachers had got their books mixed up 
and many of them were obliged to make 
up sizeable deficits they couldn’t ac- 
count for out of their own salaries. 
But to Ernest Hopkins’ way of 
thinking, the thrift stamp campaign had 
shown an opportunity for teaching a 
new ‘subject—how to save money, how 
to prepare for and meet the financial 
problems of life which prove a stum- 
bling block to so many. 

He had a talk with W. A. Conway, 
vice-president of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Jersey City, N. J., and in 
charge of the Bayonne-branch. As a 
result of this and of the thinking he 
had done previously he offered his serv- 
ices as teacher of thrift. The principal 
of the school, Daniel P. Sweeney, ac- 
cepted his offer on the spot and 
arranged his work so as to give him 
the time and opportunity to discharge 
the duties of the position efficiently. 

That was two years ago. At the 
present time, the bank has $4,000 of 
school deposits, and since its organiza- 
tion, though two classes have graduated, 
more than $6,000 has been saved. One 
room, 8-A, has saved $865, which is 
more, by the way, than all the grades 
combined in any other public school 
in Bayonne have saved. 

The Roosevelt School, officially Public 
Sehool No. 11, has about 600 pupils and 
65 teachers. It include primary school, 
grammar school and junior high school 
grades. Individual teachers had been in 


charge of the thrift stamp savings plan. 
As a first step, Mr. Hopkins decided 
upon the establishment of the Roosevelt 
School Bank, to care for the savings of 
the entire building. He proposed to 
take over into his own hands all the 
work of conducting the bank. 

How to keep the books was the first 
problem. With 600 potential savers, he 
decided to go on the rule of the simpler 
the better, and devised a duplicate card 
system. In the school printing shop 


When a child makes a deposit Hop- 
kins puts the two cards together and 
punches them. He gives the child the 
blue card and retains the yellow card 
for his own record. That’s all there js 
to it, and it works perfectly. By this 
system he has kept books for approx- 
imately 500 accounts during two years 
without making a single mistake. 

Mr. Hopkins visits the different rooms 
in the building personally to collect 
deposits for the school bank. 

He finds that this plan of bringing 
the bank to the children, so to speak, is 
much more satisfactory than having the 
children come to the bank. In the first 


The Roosevelt School, Bayonne, New Jersey, and 
Mr. Hopkins, who has helped make it famous as a 
stronghold of thrift. He visits each one of the rooms 
daily for deposits and carries his accounting system 
right with him. 


he had three different kinds of cards 
printed, with figures on their margins 
that could be punched out as deposits 
were made. For the little tots in the 
primary department dollar cards were 
printed with figures going all the way 
from one cent to a dollar. For the older 
children five-dollar cards were printed 
and a few fifty-dollar cards. These 
three denominations of cards were made 
in duplicate on blue and yellow card- 
board. 


place, it makes much less work for him, 
as the deposits can be taken in in a 
shorter time. Moreover, it keeps the chil- 
dren reminded of their bank accounts. 
If a room has no deposits for him he us- 
ually makes some such remark as the fol- 
lowing, “What, this is the only room on 
the floor that hasn’t got anything for me 
today?” The spirit of rivalry between 
the different rooms is quite strong. 
There are two floors in the building, 
the lower grades being down stairs and 
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the higher grades upstairs. He posts 
charts weekly, showing the comparative 
standing of the rooms on each floor. 
The chidren take great interest in these 
charts and they produce a strong incen- 
tive to effort. 

Frequently when he is making collec- 
tions he gives the children a little talk 
about some prominent American who 
made a start in life by saving. After 
the charts have been posted the princ- 
ipal of the school makes it a practise 
now and then to stop in and congrat- 
ulate the rooms that are leading in the 
race. Also, he frequently asks the 
children who have savings accounts to 
raise their hands. 

Thousands of human, interesting 
stories could be told in connection with 
the work of teaching thrift to these 
youngsters. John Moses, 14 years old, 
who won the prize offered by the 
Bayonne Rotary Club for having saved 
the most money during the past year, 
with $1 capital to start, has accumulated 
$482. All but $150 of this amount he 
saved during the contest, and he earned 
every cent of it himself, selling news- 
papers. 

He has a brother, Carlos, aged 12, 
who has saved $130. The boy’s father 
has been out of work for a year. When 
an expensive operation was necessary 
to save the life of the mother, Carlos 
volunteered $100, so his brother would 
not lose out in the Rotary Club contest. 
Now John is taking his turn at helping 
out with family finances and is provid- 
ing the wherewithal to pay the rent and 
the grocery bill. 

The New Jersey law permits chil- 
dren to have bank books in their own 
names. One boy, aged five, had ac- 
eumulated the amount necessary to have 
a bank book of his own but couldn’t 
write. As an incentive to encourage 
him to master this difficult art his bank 
book was withheld until he had learned 
how to write his name. With this goal 
to strive for, he learned how to manage 
a pencil in practically no time. 

It would be difficult to find a better 
example of concentrated significance 
than the seven names that now head the 


list of savers at Roosevelt School. 
Herewith they are presented : 

BS POUR kos vce cccseccs $482 
Sree 233 
Jacob Bresseler ............. 128 
Michael Golucei ............ 108 
Nathan Pocker .............. 100 
go cic tre nel 75 
Hyman Koppleman .......... 75 


The money is carried to the Union 
Trust Company each day it is collected. 
Though the bank accepts accounts of $5 
or more, Mr. Hopkins found that too 
many children drew out when this figure 
Was set, and raised it to $10. When a 
child has accumulated this amount he 
Writes out a check for him on the trustee 
(Continued on page 49) 
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“AN INDUSTRY A WEEK” 


BANK’S DISPLAY PLAN 


Banking has been 


oing on 
as usual in the First 


ational 
Bank, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
despite the fact that the lobby 

as been occupied by various 
exhibits since the first of the 
year. Adifferent industry has 
been invited to show its attrac- 
= to the community each 
week. 


PHOTOGRAPHS, diminutive models 

and posters mounted on boards 
were employed to save space in the in- 
dustrial exhibit held in the lobby of 
the First National Bank of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, recently. The views show 
the orderly appearance the lobby pre- 
sented at the time of two different dis- 
plays. : 

The upper view shows a miscellaneous 
exhibit, of enterprises best represented 
by copy. On the table in the fore- 
ground are small models advertising a 
pipeless furnace and a fumigator serv- 
ice as well as hair tonic, cold cream and 
salad dressing. The screen at the left 
shows some “pretty girl” calendars used 
by a local insurance company. Tailors, 
printing houses, paint manufacturers 
and candy stores are also represented. 

The lower view shows a display of 
musical instruments. The bulletin in 
front of the table was used for an- 
nouncements of concerts held in the 
bank lobby on each day of the week of 
this display. 

During this week the exhibition held 
more than industrial interest. The 
concerts proved a great drawing attrac- 
tion and also furnished the oceasion for 


local groups to air their musical talents. 


Girls from the Gibson Mandolin-Guitar 
Company, a local industry, performed 











twice during the week, and were billed 


in vaudeville style as “The Gibson 
Melody Maids”. The Kalamazoo 
Y.M.C.A. surprised the town by organ- 
izing and producing a real mandolin 
orchestra. The Kalamazoo high school | 
also came forward with a musical group. 
A hired orchestra also performed. 

The exhibition was inaugurated early 
in the year and various local industries 
were invited to bring their products to | 
the bank. Each industry was allowed 
to show its goods for one week. 

Tf any of the citizens of Kalamazoo 
were under the delusion that travelers 
through the city fall prey to—that the 
only thing Kalamazoo produces is 
famous celery—they were surprised 
during the months of the educational 
exhibit. Paint production, candy pro- 
duction, the production of heating 
plants and devices, the production of 
musical instruments, the tailoring in- 
dustry, the printing industry, the per- 
fume industry, these and many others 
were put graphically before the public. 

One of the bank officers, speaking of 
the exhibit, said it aroused a great deal 
of interest among the working people of 
the community and gave them a broader 
insight into its industries. The display 
brought hundreds of new faces into the 
bank each week. 
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WHAT CHICAGO BANKS ARE DOING 
FOR WOMEN DEPOSITORS 


Some say it with flowers, others with rugs and 
period furniture and others with unusual service— 
but all are agreed that women like to bank in comfort 


N the checks used by women depos- 

itors of several Chicago banks 
appear the words: “Ladies’ Depart- 
ment.” This usually means that within 
the bank known to Chicagoans by name, 
is conducted another bank where women 
make checking deposits, consult on in- 
vestments and sometimes apply 
loans. 

The transaction of these banking 
functions however is not the main 
reason for the establishment of the 
“Ladies’ Department.” The ordinary 
tellers’ windows were quite adequate for 
taking care of added customers in the 
banks in question, and the vice-pres- 
idents were not averse to lending an 
ear to women clients who had come to 
consult on commercial business. But 
these women’s departments were estab- 
lished. Their status even today is not 
a settled matter. The banks which 
maintain them are distinctly in the 
minority. Some hold a woman’s depart- 
ment to be indispensable. On the other 
hand, an official in one large Chicago 
bank went so far as to say “our women’s 
department ought to be abolished.” 

All the banks maintaining such a de- 
partment lay stress on the idea of com- 
fort in giving this special service to 
women. 

“We try to save them steps, abolish 
standing in line and chasing from one 
window to another,’ said an officer 
(vice-president) in charge of the 
women’s department of the First Na- 
tional Bank. “Here they can make de- 
posits and withdrawals at one window, 
they can make inquiries about .any 
matter they are not sure of from the 
young woman who is here for that pur- 
pose, and they can come right to me 
for loans.” 


for 


The First National Bank was many 
years ahead of any other Chicago bank 
in establishing its women’s depart- 
ment, which is more than 25 years old. 
This department is unusual in the fact 
that a vice-president of the institution 
has his desk within the precinct known 
as the “women’s department.” The 
department occupies space at one end 
of the bank floor. Right at the entrance 
is placed the desk of a young woman 
who greets women customers, introduces 
them to the officials they may wish to 
see, and otherwise directs them in the 
transaction of their business. The desk 
of the vice-president is placed in a 


By OSGOOD BALEY 


central position near one side of the 
enclosure. There are men tellers, an- 
other unusual idea for a women’s 
“bank.” But, according to the official 
in charge, the bank does not attempt 
to have women only in contact with 
their women customers, but “to furnish 
a place’ where they can transact all 


ducted by women’—but I don’t believe 
it’s necessary to rationalize such a de 
partment into something it is not. A 
women’s department should be a com. 
fortable banking place, with tellers’ win. 
dows convenient to desks. It should be 
a place where a woman ean sit down 
and fuss with her papers—if she wants 





Women’s reception room in the Lake Shore Trust and Savings Bank. At the right are shown 
the windows where women customers can make both deposits and withdrawals without leaving 


the room. 


their business conveniently.” 
Although the present space is car- 
peted and furnished with desks and 


_comfortable chairs, the bank is plan- 


ning the enlargement and refurnishing 
of this department, which has deposits 
approaching $7,000,000. 

Another great Chicago bank that 
maintains a department for women is 
the Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank. Regarding this branch of 
the bank’s service, A. D. Welton, head 
of the advertising department of the 
banks, said: 

“Surprising as it may seem, our 
women’s department is connected with 
our National Bank, a commercial insti- 
tution, rather than the Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, a personal institution. It 
has been said of such departments that 
they are departments ‘for women, con 


to. We have a great many women who 
are in business and want to do business 
with men, on a business basis. They 
will go and deal with the vice-presidents 
and regular officers of the bank.” 
Mrs. Eliza G. Kleinsorge is in charge 
of the women’s department of this great 
bank. Whenever a customer wants 4 
personal introduction to an officer, Mrs. 
Kleinsorge performs this duty, as well 
as establishing many other contacts, 
especially among newer customers. 
Personal contact is stressed more 
than usually in the relations of the 
women’s department of the People’s 
Trust & Savings Bank to its customers. 
Miss N. Y. Carter, head of the depart- 
ment, has been in charge for eight 
years, since its establishment. At that 
time, 250 women depositors were segre 
gated from among the customers of the 
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pank to form the nucleus of the new 
branch. Today the depositors in the 
department number more than’ 2500. 
Miss Carter takes pride in the fact that 
she knows each one of these 2500 cus- 
tomers personally. 

“J personally opened each one of the 
accounts. When one of our customers 
comes in here I meet her. I believe I 
am on a really confidential footing with 
those of our customers who conduct an 
extensive commercial business with us,” 
said Miss Carter. 

There are two women tellers and 
three women bookkeepers in the de- 
partment. Commercial loans are made 
right in the department through Miss 
Carter. The sitting room is one of the 
most attractively furnished banking 
rooms in the city. 

Although all of the banks who offer 
this service to women customers stress 
comfortable surroundings, each one has 
a different idea of the quid pro quo for 
the establishment of women’s depart- 
ments. 

Several banks hold the belief that 
women prefer to mingle with women alone 
ineonducting banking. Among them is a 
bank on the North side of Chicago, the 
Fidelity Trust & Savings Bank. At 
the time the bank was organized, several 
years ago, a woman was put in charge 
of personally soliciting women club 
members and other neighborhood res- 
idents. She was successful in her work, 
and when the bank was opened con- 
tinued as head of the women’s depart- 
ment. She says: 

“Home women, particularly, often 
know little about bank balances and 
keeping accounts. They hesitate to ex- 
plain their difficulties to men but learn 
easily from women, not fearing to ask 
the simplest questions. And they often 
say that they prefer transacting their 
business threagh women.” 

When the Lake Shore Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank built its new home on North 
Michigan Avenue, the most exquisite 
attention was paid to architectural de- 
tail. Spanish Renaissance architecture 
prevails in the interior. The woodwork, 
of American walnut, is finished in poly- 
chrome. The women’s department 
presents one of the most attractive spots 
in the bank. The room is in charge of 
Miss Mildred Keilbach. Associated 
with her are two women tellers and a 
social secretary. The latter is for the 
convenience of women’s elubs in organ- 
wing entertainments and other charit- 
able activities. Theatre ticket reserva- 
tions may be made here, cashier’s 
checks and letters of credit are issued, 
and consultation on financial and eco- 
homie subjects of timely interest given. 

Perhaps the most extensive attention 

& woman’s department paid by a 
bank is characterized‘ in the efforts 


made by Chicago’. 
vard . ° ago's new bank, the Boule- The “‘island plan’’—providing a space in the lobby where the officers can do business has 
ridge Bank, situated in the been used in the construction of the First National Bank of Detroit, Michigan. The top picture 


° 2 shows a distinct view of the ‘‘island’’; next is an effective picture of the bank “‘screen” s owing 
(Continued on page 36) . the huge proportions of the structure. Below is a view of the directors’ room. 
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MARKET REPORTS THAT WON 
THE FARMERS’ BUSINESS 


How a bulletin board, supplemented with information 
service to a definite mailing list, restored confidence 
in a community where confidence had been shaken 


ECAUSE of the skepticism of the 
farmer, the problem of regaining 
his patronage for a bank built upon the 
ruins of another, or after the institu- 
tion has been run down, is no small job. 
Indeed, it is a perplexing problem, 
solved only by men who have lots of 
“pep” and push, because it requires 
time and effort to convince the agricul- 
turalist that the new institution will 
not go the route of the preceding bank. 
IT know of three banks, two of them 
built upon failures, and another almost 
to the wall when taken over, which have 
built up a strong rural business. They 
have done it simply by winning the 
farmer on the ground of service. First 
of all, however, these men knew farmers 
and understood their problems. Natur- 
ally they were fitted to cater to the farm- 
ers’ wants and whims, and, gradually as 
they became acquainted, confidence 
grew, and the bank business showed a 
similar advance. 

The methods used by the various 
bankers differed, but they had the same 
end—that of building up _ business 
through service which banks can per- 
form by stretching a point or two. 
And, from the looks of things; they have 
been successful, although they are still 
at it. Keeping eternally at it is the 
price of success in any business, and 
banking is no different from any other. 
More especially is this true in a case 
of this kind: 


ss * * # 


'T HREE years ago the State Bank 

at Parish, N. Y., was started. 
Wiseacres shook their heads, since a 
privately owned bank, established for 
twenty years, had failed. Yet, in three 
years the new bankers were able to win 
back all of the old prestige and some 
new accounts because they knew the 
farmer and went after him through 
service other than the mere paying out 
and receiving money. 

Parish is a typical rural village of 
500 population. It is a busy farming 
section, where the people are peaceful 
and industrious, and the crash of the 
private bank did much to destroy their 
confidence in banks. 

Among other things the bankers hit 
upon the idea of helping the farmer to 
solve his marketing problems, since 
marketing is perhaps his biggest dif- 
ficulty. Not only that, but they sought 


By TOM J. DELOHERY 


Associate editor of Farm & Fireside 


to encourage home trading, the bringing 
together of buyer and seller in the com- 
munity being a way to further advertise 
the bank, since it would be the place 
where both parties would get the infor- 
mation. 

To carry out this idea they erected a 
bulletin board, on which was painted. 
“Farmers Bulletin Board.” It is used 
for the posting of latest market reports 
of the various crops produced in the 
locality, and of the needs of local farm- 
ers, as well as the things which they 
have to sell, and which might be used in 
the community. In addition to this, the 
bank got up a mailing list of 2.500 
names to which they send a weekly 
market report and a post card on which 
each farmer could make known his 
wants or stuff to sell. These ecards, 
when received at the bank, are posted 
on the board. 

Since this service was announced, 
farmers drop into the bank all day long 
to see the latest quotations on the crops 
they have to sell. The bankers, realiz- 
ing the opportunity, talk with these men, 
giving them their ideas on the possible 
future of the trade as they got it from 
other sources and from knowing the 
past trend of the markets. 

Naturally this service has made 
friends and has fostered confidence. If 
the farmers dropped into town to find 
the market news, it is a cinch that they 
would do likewise when they had 
money; or, while in the bank looking at 
the board, think of money they had on 
them, which would be better off in the 
bank. It is easy to see where this bit of 
service has been profitable to the State 
Bank of Parish, New York. 

* 2. * * 

HEN G. Beale Fox took the pres- 

idenecy of ‘the First National Bank, 
at Burton, Ohio, twenty years ago, it 
looked like a thankless job. The bank 
was raised on the ruins of a private in- 
stitution which failed. He had to sell 
stock first and then get business. Fox 
was in the insurance business at the 
time, but was farm born and raised and 
was selected because of his ability and 
“pep.” 

“Tt was hard to make the farmer 
believe the First National was sound 
after the failure of the other bank,” he 
told me, “but I kept at it. I did all I 
could to make them believe we were 


sound and gradually I gained their 
confidence. Perhaps the biggest thing 
in making friends and customers was 
the property statement which we insti- 
tuted. The farmers balked at first, 
since nothing like that has been required 
of them before. However, I overcame 
this by putting them in the position of 
the man who had money deposited, 
which they wanted to use. My point 
was to ask if they would be willing to 
let another man have money without 
first knowing that the risk was safe and 
they would get it back. You can 
imagine the answer. 

“Then I would point out that the 
bank was entrusted with the care of 
this money; and that we intended to 
do our utmost to handle it. Besides, 
the property statement was a good bus- 
iness deal, I argued since it showed a 
man just where he stood financially. 
Many of them never took an account of 
what they had and naturally they did 
not know how much they were worth, 
whether or not they were making money, 
and so on. 

“The statement showed them _ these 
things and often I would suggest 
changes in crops, cattle, and such things. 
When adopted they usually brought 
better results. And, when a man came 
into the bank, he had no trouble in 
seeing me. Moreover, he soon learned 
his business was confidential with me. 

“This work helped us along after I 
overcame the original objections. Then 
came my efforts to help the farmer by 
loaning money for improvements, better 
stock, and the like. I didn’t wait until 
they found out they needed these things. 
I went out and showed them the better 
results which came from better cattle, 
crops, ete. For instance, when it was 
found that clover did better on our land 
than alfalfa, I spread this gospel 
True, it was not part of the banking 
business, but it was a way to make 
friends, which indirectly meant. business. 

“When the farm bureau came along 
the bank was a supporter of the move 
ment. And, when the county agent sug- 
gested draining of some land, I off 
to loan money for this purpose. The 
bank gave prizes for the boys’ and gitls 
clubs; in fact,*we made it a point to 
make all of our advertising be of a serv- 
ice kind—something which would benefit 

(Continued on page 61) 
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To make your collections pay 


Do your collection methods satisfactorily 
meet present-day needsP 


The older methods will no longer do. The 
need now is for simplicity, elimination of 
errors and superfluous copying. 


You cannot, under antiquated systems, 
make the collection department pay what 


it should. 


Complete records, easily checked, yes. 
But made in volume more quickly and at 
less cost. 


We believe we have the correct system for 
your bank. The many banks for which 
we have designed such systems are using 
them with complete success. 








BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


General offices, Benton Harbor, Michigan 
We serve and sell direct. Our own offices in 52 cities 


“Jn Canada— Copeland Chatterson Ltd, Brampton, Ontario 
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MILWAUKEE MEETING BRINGS OUT MANY 
KFFECTIVE IDEAS IN BANK ADVERTISING 





HE Financial Advertisers’ Association, 
at its closing session at the convention 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, announced the election of the fol- 
lowing officers: President, W. W. Douglas, 
vice-president of the Bank of Italy, San 
Francisco, California; first vice-president, 
Gaylord S. Morse, new business manager, 
State Bank of Chicago, Illinois; second 
vice-president, Carroll Ragan, United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company, New York 
City; third vice-president, A. C. Flather, 
assistant to the president, American Se- 
curity & Trust Company, Washington, 
D. C.; treasurer, Carl A. Gode, Merchants 
Loan & Trust Company, Chicago. Lloyd 
L. Coon was appointed secretary of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Association, with of- 


fices in Room 816, 135 West Washington 
Street, Chicago, II. 

It was voted by the presidents of the ad- 
vertising clubs represented in the conven- 
tion that Atlantic City will be the meeting 
place of the next convention, in June, 1923, 
and their action was ratified by referendum. 

On the following pages will be found 
some talks on banking subjects that were 
the high lights of the financial meetings, 
by: Walter Distelhorst, A. C. Flather, R. 
P. Hammond, Walter S. Greenough, Fred 
W. Ellsworth, C. H. Handerson, Louis E. 
Delson, Frank P. Bennett, Jr., F. M. Staker, 
Roy C. Osgood, Carl A. Gode, Frederick 
W. Gehle, C. H. Wetterau, Clinton F. Berry, 
Edwin Bird Wilson, C. K. Matson, and 























W. W. Douglas. 





IS THE SMALL CHECKING ACCOUNT 
A LIABILITY OR AN ASSET? 


This question was submitted to 82 banks. 
Their attitude toward this problem and 
how they handle it is set forth in the story 


Cheeking Accounts—Their Value 
and Desirability,” let me quote these 
words from a Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
banker : 


“Ninety per cent of them are a liabil- 


ity and we charge their cost to advertis- 
ing; the other 10 per cent, because of 
their connections, we feel obliged to 
carry.” 

Endorsement of this New England 
view comes from the South and from 
the West, in the responses which I re- 
ceived to a questionnaire sent out to a 
representative list of bankers in all sec- 
tions of the United States. 

If they are right, then we, who draw 
up the advertising budgets of the banks 
of the country and expend the thous- 
ands of dollars appropriated under 
them, ought to know something about 
this subject. 

Perhaps these small accounts are the 
eashier’s concern and not the advertis- 
ing manager’s? Perhaps there are two 


S a text for my discussion on “Small ; 





By WALTER DISTELHORST 


Assistant Manager, Commerical Service Department, First Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee 


kinds of “advertising’—the banker’s 
and ours? Whatever our answer, we 
may be sure that what our Nutmeg 
State friend said about being obliged 
to carry such accounts, is a_ truth 
coming from a full heart. These ac- 
counts, being those of the rank and file, 
give the measure of the bank’s service. 
How your bank and my bank handle 
them shows how closely we practice 
what we preach in our advertising 
about our willingness to serve the com- 
munity. 

I noticed lately this sentence, which 
expresses the fundamental idea of bank 
advertising: “When you advertise you 
simply greet, by means of the printed 
word, a hundred or a thousand people 
in place of the one you could have 
greeted personally.” That is what our 
Bridgeport friend means by advertising. 
It is what you and I mean. There is 
only one kind of “advertising”, and that 
which grows out of the service we 
render to these small checking accounts 







is the F. A. A. brand—the kind figuring 
in our budgets and on our vouchers. 

So let us study this small checking 
business and then do something about 
it—if we can. 

I realize that when I speak of “small 
checking accounts” I am using a rel- 
ative term. They may be for $50 or 
less, and from there on all the way up 
to $500 and $1,000 and perhaps even 
more, depending on the size of the 
bank. 

To get first-hand information on what 
the practice is among leading banks, 
I sent out 110: questionnaires of which 
82 were returned, and on the basis of 
these replies the following findings were 
tabulated. 

Six questions were asked, a space 
was provided for remarks and a request 
was included for samples of direct-by- 
mail and other matter used. 

Question 1 dealt with the minimum at 
which an account could be opened. The 





Among the many other values, consider these — 


3 added values 


—at no added cost 


Protection is furnished for your bank and 
each of your depositors by $1.000.00 insur- 
ance against loss through fraudulent alteration. 
There need be no controversy between you 


and your customer over the liability on a Insured in the 
. + . ° HARTFORD 
raised check. The insurance given with these against loss through 


fraudulent or 


checks protects each of you against such Souda siemens 
losses. 


National advertising helps your bank to obtain prom- 
inence in your locality by the use of Super-Safety 
Insured checks. This national advertising in the 
leading publications furnishes a foundation upon which 
you can build a powerful advertising and merchandising 
campaign to obtain new checking accounts in your 
vicinity. You then have the same strong sales assist- 
ance which national advertising has given merchants 


in your town selling well-known clothing, automobiles, 
tires, etc. 


Local advertising aids furnished with every shipment of Super- 
Safety Insured checks (some of them imprinted with your bank 
name), similar in style and design to our national program, provide 
a means to identify your bank with our powerful publicity, and 
thus obtain your share of its local influence. A local campaign 
of this size prepared for your individual use, would cost you 
many hundreds of dollars. Because we furnish these aids to 
thousands of our good customers we are able to cut down the 


cost to such a point that we can give to our customers these 
added values. 


$1.000.00 of check insurance 

against fraudulent alterations, 
issued without charge, 

covers each user against loss. 
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figures, so far as definite replies were 
given, are: 

Twenty-three banks said $100; four- 
teen banks said no minimum required 
(although in some cases the figure was 
understood to be considerable) : thirteen 
banks said $50; six banks said $200; 
six said $25; three banks said $1,000; 
three said $1; two banks said $300; two 
said $250; two said $5; one bank said 
$500; one said $150; one singled out 
women’s accounts for a $100 minimum; 
one gave “theoretically $50” as its mini- 
mum, and a Texas bank declared it 
would “accept anything.” 

Question 2 dealt .with the minimum 
monthly balance. The answers: 

Thirty banks said no minimum re- 
quired; eighteen banks said $100; nine 
banks said $50 (one said $50 daily 
balance); three banks said $250 (one 
tried for $250); three said $200; two 
banks said $1,000; one bank said $500; 
one gallant Chicago banker waived this 
requirement for women’s accounts, al- 
though he tried to make it $100 (he 
probably failed to do so). 

Question 3 dealt with the monthly 
service charge fixed by the banker when 
the balance fell below the required mini- 
mum. The answers: 

Thirty-four banks made no charge 
(although one said it would like to); 
eighteen banks said 50 cents; seven 
banks said $1; two banks said $1 to $2; 
two said 25 cents; one bank said $2; 
one large bank employed a sliding-seale 
—$1 for balances under $200 and $2 for 
balances under $100. 

A Detroit banker wrote: “Former 
charge of $1 discontinued because of 
our inability to cover the ground of 
knowing family and business connec- 
tions.” This is significant. 

Another banker wrote: “We did 
make a service charge, and it had the 
effect of ridding the bank of many 
undesirable and costly accounts.” 

Question 4 asked what, if anything, 
was done to induce the small checking 
customer to transfer his account to the 
Savings Department. (Of course some 
banks, especially the large commercial 
banks of the East, have no Savings 
Departments.) The answers: 

Twenty-four bankers wrote that they 
made no such effort; two San Francisco 
banks said they tried to have such ac- 
counts transferred to their “Time Ac- 
_ ¢ount Department”; two tried to head 
off small checking accounts by opening 
them in savings; one bank said help- 
lessly that “we can’t do any more than 
talk to them”; one pointed out that 
“each account is handled independently 
by our officers who follow it up and try 
to transfer it if there is no possibility 
of growth”; one said it had a minimum 
- of $200 on interest accounts, and one 
made no effort along this line because it 
Would necessitate paying interest. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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DOES YOUR BANK FORCE 
READ YOUR COPY? 


Billboards, magazines, newspapers and street-cars 
are broadcasting your promises to the public—lIi’s 
up to the men behind the counters to redeem them 


By W. W. DOUGLAS 


Vice-president, Bank of Italy, San Francisco, California 


oo HOW shall we get the tellers to 
look at our advertisements?” 
“How shall we get proper support 
from the force?” 


These have been typical repeated 
queries made by financial advertisers 
everywhere. They know that they can 
make use of every standard mode of 
advertising, such as newspaper or maga- 
zine copy and street car or billboard dis- 
play, and yet fail utterly to get results 
unless their promises are redeemed by 
the men behind the counters. 


We are frequently reminded that the 
bank advertiser is selling a commodity 
like any other advertiser. And that is 
true in a way. 
modity that is fixed in nature and qual- 
ity when it leaves the factory. It is, on 
the contrary, dependent from day to 
day and week to. week on the continuous 
support of the operating organization. 
And there lies the crux of the problem. 
A poorly trained or indifferent force 
can® at any time put a very effective 
spoke in the cleverest financial pub- 
blicity. 

Most progressive banks today are 
actively engaged in publicity, both 
through the medium of personal solic- 
itation and printed advertisement. 
They are constantly reaching out for 
new business, and constantly enlarging 
the scope of their existing business. 
These interrelated activities can be suc- 
cessful only when operating under one 
head, and only when that head is in a 
position to co-operate in fact as wel] as 
in name with the organization as a 
whole. 


First as to the relation of the selling 
departments: A moment’s thought 
ought to convince anyone that a dif- 
ference in policy between the bank’s 
advertisers and its ,solicitors will be 
destructive of results. The advertising 
must always form the groundwork on 
which the new business man makes his 
representations. If there exists a proper 
dove-tailing, the advertising has pre- 
pared the prospect for the new bus- 
iness man’s approach. It has done 
more than create a receptive attitude— 
it has helped tell the story that he is 
going to tell. The advertiser’s copy, 


moreover, if expertly handled, should be. 


daily educating the new business man in 
the use of human appeal, economy of 


. phrase. 


But it is not like a com- 





expression and picturesqueness of 
Without the constant remindér 
of the advertiser’s terse and effective 
presentation, the average new business 
man may waste effort in that diffuse- 
ness- which is the pitfall of personal in- 
terview. On the other hand, the new 
business man is daily getting the public 
point of view, the publie’s reaction to 
his bank and its publicity. If he is 
clever and observant, he should be con- 
stantly supplying the advertiser with 
new and fresh approaches to his own 
side of the problem. 


The further a bank reaches out in the 
effort to extend its range of business,_ 
the more necessary it ‘will find this in- 
terdependence among its selling forces. 
Perhaps I may illustrate the point by 
the Bank of Italy’s campaigns arhong the 
sailors of the Pacific Fleet. The 
campaign. is started by a series of 
homely direct advertisements in Navy 
publications showing results of contin- 
uous saving on a small scale.. Then, by 
permission of the commanding officer, the 
new business man addresses gatherings 
of marines and sailors in the Navy - 
Yards and on the vessels of the Fleet. 
Enlarging on the themes already devel- 
oped in the advertisements, he points 
out to the men how they can prepare 
now for the business or trade which ° 
they wish to follow after leaving the 
service. Similar campaigns worked up 
in the same way are carried on in the 
department stores and industrial plants. 
For out of these young people working ° 
in humble and subordinate capacities 
will come not a few of the stable citizens 
and business men and women of the 
future if they are trained’ now in the 
habit of thrift and wise saving. But 
it will be readily seen that programs 
like these cannot be carried out by an 
advertising department or a new bus- 
iness department acting independently. 
They must be developed by a depart- 
ment embracing all of the selling forces 
of the bank acting together as a depart- 
ment of business extension. And it must 
be further evident that there should be 
one person who can act as a clearing 
house; who is first in a position to 
control the advertising and see that it 
is expressing the real personality and 
purposes of the bank; and second to 
see that the promises of the publicity 
department are carried out. 
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Our own solution for this is simple. 
The head of the business extension de- 
partment is ex-officio chairman of an 
Efficiency Committee. This committee, 
as its name implies, passes upon all 
matters pertaining to the smooth oper- 
ation of the various departments of the 
bank. And when any criticism arises 
the chairman has a medium of approach 
to the situation. 

So much for the mechanies of organi- 
zation. But no mere mechanics or 
official devices, however _ skillfully 
adapted to the purpose, can of them- 
selves inject the only thing that will 
produce real results, a genuine spirit 
of cordial interest among the employes 
themselves. That, as I have said before, 
is the crux of the problem. That is 
often the weak link in an otherwise 
well-forged chain. 

Undoubtedly the numerous and gen- 
erous efforts of modern banks to help 
their employes have arisen largely out 
of the realization of the advertising 
man that he was powerless without a 
loyal and enthusiastic corps of workers. 
The chatty house organ, the ball teams, 
the monthly dinners, the pension plans 
to provide for the clerk’s old age, the 
group insurance to take care of his 
family, the bonus systems and purchas- 
ing clubs, have probably all had their 
first inspiration in the advertiser’s de- 
mand for a foree inspired to back up 
his efforts.’ They are all good ideas in 
themselves, too, and every progressive 
bank is already adopting a certain num- 
ber of them as part of its internal 
policy.. But considered as an aid to 
advertising, they do not have magie re- 
sults. 

No amount of loyalty in-the abstract, 
for instance, seems to make a bank teller 
read his bank’s advertisements. You 
may publish an ad that will bring in a 
tidal wave of favorable and interested 
comment from the public; you may 
publish another that will bring down a 
storm of criticism on your head—also 
from the public. And in both eases 
your entire bank force may present a 


(Continued from page 


front of serene unconsciousness that 
either ad has been published. The 
result of this has been that in- 


genious advertising managers all over 
the country have lain awake nights to 
devise methods of awakening the force 
in spite of itself to the purposes of the 
bank’s publicity. They have set up 
bulletin boards, inaugarated morning 
lectures, evening lectures, afternoon get- 
together meetings, and employes’ con- 


tests. And these are also excellent 
devices. But don’t try them all at one 
time. 


In reading some of the enthusiastic 
accounts of this work in financial jour- 
where the 


nals, I sometimes wonder 
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bank teller is going to find time to 
balance his cash or eat his dinner. Our 
own method at the present time—and IT 
regard all methods as temporary and 
subject to change the moment they cease 
to get results—is both more informal 
and more direct. We regularly invite 
not more than three or four men from 
other departments to our weekly business 
extension meetings. We talk over the 
latest plans of our work and point out 
the way in which we give credit on the 
central file for every new account 
brought into the bank. We also regu- 
larly, but quite informally, visit the 
heads of departments and ask their 
advice about specific pieces of advertis- 
ing copy. Often we get some construc- 
tive criticism. More often, perhaps, we 
do not. But in any ease we get the men 
to focus on the advertisements. 

My final suggestion has to do with the 
relationship of advertising copy to the 
“tieup” problem. If the advertising 
man wants the bank clerk and the bank’s 
solicitor to “tieup” to this publicity, he 
must give them copy they can tie up to. 

I admit it is no easy task. 

Except perhaps in the small country 
bank, the man in charge of the advertis- 
ing is rarely the creator of his bank’s 
policy. He cannot fashion according 
to his desires a 100 per cent institution, 
and then introduce his model to the 
public. He must take his bank as he 
finds it. And a bank at best has none 
of the immediately tempting and invit- 
ing qualities of a department store, let 
us say, or an automobile establishment. 
Its traditions of stability and sound 
financial judgment, which should be its 
best selling arguments, appeal only to 
a financially educated minority. And 
the advertiser must make his appeal 
also to a financially “illiterate” majority, 
who, at the present time, are largely 
spenders and not savers. 

Many of the recent booklets on trust 
service and the thrift idea have met this 
situation amazingly well by dramatic 
human interest appeals. But a large 
part of the newspaper and magazine 
copy still does not. Instead, it makes 
lavish and superlative promises of a 
general nature that no set of human 
beings this side of the millenium could 
tie up to. 

In a single convention number of a 
popular banking magazine not long ago, 
T found banks offering the following 
list of qualities—“‘exceptional service,” 
“earnest co-operation”, “cordiality”, 
“courtesy and faithfulness”, “depend- 
ability”, “the personal touch”, “the 
human touch’, “the friendly touch.” 
“Tt is the pleasure of everyone of our 
force” said more than one, “to help you 
transact business pleasantly and _ satis- 
factorily.” 

Now you know there is no such insti- 
tution. Human nature isn’t made that 
way.- And surely sweeping claims of 
superhuman virtue can no longer be 
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considered efficient in advertising. 

Own own effort has been increasingly 
in two directions. In the first place we 
make definite promises of certain prac- 
tical services to which we know our 
force can be trained; and second, we 
are specializing in what I might call 
character advertising—which aims to 
delineate those qualities of the bank 
that are particularly true of our insti- 
tution and make the Bank of Italy 
stand out as distinct personality in the 
public mind. 

Of the first type are our advertised 
promises of quick collections throughout 
the state. These are made possible by 
our many and _ widely distributed 
branches, and they are put into practice 
by a continous education of our transit 
and bookkeeping departments. 

Of course, when it comes to our 
second theory, that of “character” ad- 
vertising, we realize that our branch 
system throughout California gives us 
an unusual opportunity for individual 
ads. But all banks are individual, and 
as different as the human beings that 
compose them. And a number of pro- 
gressive institutions are now alive to 
the idea that any bank’s history and 
growth, seen against the background of 
the history and growth of a community, 
affords many points of interest and a 
rich field for personality in advertising. 
The Old Colony Trust advertisements of 
this type are rightly famous. And I 
noticed the other day a magazine series 


of the Chemical National Bank of 
New York and a _ newspaper series 


of the First National of Minneapolis 
which are admirable illustrations of the 
point. 

The whole problem of “tying up” the 
imaginative conceptions of the adver- 
tiser to the actual working operation of 
the bank, is after all one of the most 
inspiring problems in the publicity 
game. For if the advertiser is not the 
creator of his bank, he is often the re- 
creator of its whole policy. Many a 
bank seeing itself through its adver- 
tiser’s eyes, as it could be and should be, 
has found a new conception of its own 
possibilities and of its duty to itself 
and to the public. 


Julian W. Potter, vice-president of the 


- Italian Discount & Trust Company, New 


York City, has had the Order of the 
Cavaliere of the Crown of Italy con- 
ferred upon him by the Italian Govern- 
ment. 


Fifty-Fifty 

“Do you claim to know all about 
finance?” 

“No,” admitted Farmer Corntassel. 
“l’m free to confess some of ws 
farmers who talk about finance don’t 
know any more about the subject than 
some of the financiers who talk about 
farming.”—Washington Star. 
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“TABOO”— SOME DONT'S 
FOR BANK ADVERTISERS 


Some copy should never behold 
light of day—But—read this— 
we're giving no secrets away 


By C. H. HANDERSON 


Publicity Manager, Union Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


I HESITATE to step into the class of 
those gentry who are so liberal in, their 
criticism of bank advertising lest I at 
once display my own ignorance as they 
have done, but I have been asked to 
speak upon the subject, “What Should 
Not Be Told”’—and the word “don’t” 
must necessarily appear in my talk. 

Advertising is a means of communi- 
cation. It is no more and no less. As 
a means of cummunication—like the 
telephone or the telegraph—if it is to 
prove effective, it must be understood, 
it must be believed, it must be acted 
upon, and above all else, it must be read. 

In considering what we must do to 
get our advertising read, it is well to 
inquire briefly into why people read— 
be it fiction or news or history or ad- 
vertising. 

I quote Charles W. Mears, than 
whom I know no better authority, who 
says that advertising is read either to 
find one’s self or to lose one’s self— 
either to become better informed or to 
lose one’s self in the interest of the ad- 
vertisement to the forgetfulness of the 
outside world and its manifold troubles 
and temptations. 

Paradoxical though it may seem, suc- 
cessful advertising does not sell goods 
or services. It sells the satisfaction re- 
sulting from the services. 

No one is interested in our goods— 
only in the selfish benefit of possessing 
our goods. 

How much greater is the sales appeal 
of a grate fire, slippers, the pipe and a 
fascinating novel than the sales appeal 
of an arm chair made of mahogany with 
mortised corners and velour trimming 
and a nice tidy on the back. 

You may pay for such a chair, but 
what you actually buy is the grate fire, 
the slippers, the pipe and all the enjoy- 
ments and soul satisfaction which these 
indicate. 

Apply this to bank advertising and 
we find that it is dangerously easy to 
describe one of our services in such 
great detail that it will throw the officers 
of the bank into eestasies of joy, al- 
thought it will fail to give the dirty 
faced man in the street any inkling of 
the benefits or the satisfactions to be 
derived from these services or any thrill 
of desire. 

Let us, therefore, endeavor not to ad- 
vertise bank services at all, but to ad- 


vertise the satisfaction to be derived 
from the use of these services. 

It is likewise a very easy thing to 
speak expansively of “courteous treat- 
ment,” “friendly service” and all that 
sort of thing. Personally, I am inclined to 
believe that the less we speak of our 
friendly service and the courteous treat- 
ment, the better we are; for the very 
mention of it admits that perhaps we 
might be criticised for lack of it. 

When we invite a guest to our home, 
we do not impress upon him the fact 
that. we will not insult him. The fact 
that he will have courteous treatment 
is taken for granted. Why then, when 
we invite a person to our bank, do we 
impress upon him vividly that he will 
not be sandbagged, poisoned or other- 
wise mistreated? 

I realize full well, as I have already 
written elsewhere, that in suggesting 
that we banks are getting too friendly 
in our copy I am making myself 
unpopular, for friendly banks have 
suddenly come into great fashion. 

In fact, friendly banks are quite the 
thing in our set. Every respectable 
town now has a fire department, a chief 
of police, a Bon Marche and a friendly 
bank. Without these essentials to civic 
pride it simply cannot be an upright 
and respectable community. 

But we have competition in our 
friendly appeals. Within the past 
month in our local papers we have had 
advertisements boisterously featuring in 
bold faced headlines “Friendly Fur 
niture, “The Friendly Cow” and the 
“Friendly Electrical Store.” 

If the rage for this brand of emo- 
tional appeal continues, we may antici- 
pate the flotation of friendly garbage 
eans, friendly bathtubs, friendly thugs, 
thieves and thing-a-ma-jigs before the 
year comes to an untimely end in a 
maelstrom of suffocating friendliness. 

George Ade, I believe, once said that 
sentiment when applied with a hose 
ceases to be sentiment and becomes a 
smell. Inelegant though this quotation 
may be, it is none the less true. Senti- 
ment applied with an atomizer is one 
thing and sentiment applied with a 
hose is quite another breed of bird. 

Sentiment, be it in advertising copy 
or on the stage or in real life is a dan- 
gerous commodity. Well done, and 
even a very little bit goes a long way. 


Poorly done, and it becomes a burlesque, 
Is the title “Friend” a thing we ean 
assume for ourselves, as we would a 
suit of underwear? Isn’t it much better 
slipped over our shoulders by others? 

As I think over my list of friends— 
and ’tis short enough I fear—few 
among them have ever kissed me thrice 
upon the cheek and proclaimed himself 
my friend. But, nevertheless, I know 
them as such. Neither have I pro. 
claimed my undying friendship to them, 
but I think they value me as a friend 
in spite of my shameless laxity. 

And yet in our well meant haste to 
leave all competition behind and to step 
out in the crowd of frozen banks, we 
have erected pedestals for ourselves and 
put crowns upon our heads and poured 
sweet attar of roses all down our brows 
in horrible anxiety to picture ourselves 
as altruistic and altogether friendly in- 
stitutions dedicated. to the unselfish 
service of mankind. 

I can easily imagine that the dear 
public must regard us in our new 
friendly garb with somewhat the same 
suspicion that Red Riding Hood 
bestowed upon the wolf when it came 
upon her all of a sudden in the raiment 
of her grandmother. 

Of all the emotions, the emotion of 
friendship is the most capricious and 
shy. It is a thing to be wooed and 
coaxed and eajoled from out its Jair. 
Yet haven’t many of us been out seeking 
this most divine of human emotions as 
though it were a ton of pig iron to be 
loaded into a motor truck and lugged 
homeward? 

Haven’t we let our haste to reform 
the sentiment regarding us rather blind 
us to the fact that “by their deeds and 
not by their words, ye shall know them.” 

From the above, you may gather that 
IT am not in hearty sympathy with the 
modern tendency toward socalled 
“Friendly Copy”, neither ean T lock 
my arms in fellowship with old-time 
style of copy, which was used with such 
avidity by the banks. 

The technicalities and meaningless 
phrases of the old time type of bank 
advertising are the extreme opposite 
swing of the pendulum, the other ex- 
treme of which is represented by the 
“Friendly Copy.” 

It is needless to say that technicality 
in bank advertising should be avoided 
as a plague. 

Such mouthfilling words as “fiduciary 
capacity”, “transit department” and 
similar unintelligibles are rapidly dis- 
appearing from bank copy. 

Within recent months I have even 
seen the Transit Department, its fune- 
tions and services described in non- 
technical language and in such interest- 
ing terms that it became a living, breath- 
ing thing and conferred a real and un- 
derstandable benefit upon mankind. 

More and more we see bank advertis- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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“TURN TO THE RIGHT’— 
BEING SOME POINTERS 


Strange .as it may seem to some rhe- 
torical geniuses—the basis of good . 
publicity is not phrases—but facts 


i) 
~I] 





is the heart which pumps the life-blood 
into the sinews of business. And, know- 
ing human nature, he is able to do his 
job simply and convincingly. He ap- 
praises what is valuable for advertising 
purposes, and what is worthless, keep- 
ing in the background, to be disclosed 
only rarely, that mass‘of technical and 
specilized knowledge which the average 
banker plumes himself with possessing, 
and which the average banker, given 
half a chance, would daily present be- 


By FREDERICK W. GEHLE 


Advertising Manager, The Mechanics & Metals National Bank, New York City 


THE advertising manager of a bank 

must know three. things in order to 
do his work successfully. He must 
know— 

(1) Himself 

(2) His Bank 

(3) Human Nature 


He must know, in the first place, if he 
himself is rightly the man for the par- 
ticular job which has been entrusted to 
him. It is a rare man who is fitted, in 
every respect, to direct publicity. Not 
that publicity itself requires ability 
which is so greatly different from that 
required in any other profession. But 
there are certain qualities which must 
be grouped in an individual to enable 
him to enter publicity work and grow 
with it, and carry it through to full 
success. 


If this be true of a man dealing gen- 
erally with publicity, it is doubly true 
of the man who assumes the task of 


ink is black, and why some fish are blue; 
they have never been in a factory or 
seen the Atlantic Ocean. I doubt if 
one ad-writer in ten knows—really 
knows—the particular commodity he 
eulogizes, and I doubt if one in ten 
thinks as much about the intrinsic qual- 
ities of that commodity as he does about 
the well-turned phrases he employs, or 
about the lay-out of his copy. 


The bank man must be the one in ten. 
He must above all things know his 
product. Then he must know his mar- 
ket. He must know what he is talking 
about, and to whom he is talking. His 
job, unlike that of the majority of the 


family of advertising men, is not simply . 


that of selling. He is not merchandis- 
ing in the true sense of that word. His 
task is that of interpreting and convin- 
cing; and surely an interpreter must 
know what he interprets before he can 
convinee others of what he says. 


fore the world as his justification for 
thee world’s business. As well might a 
surgeon seek to build a reputation by 


displaying his sealpels and scissors, and 


bid for business by telling how nicely 
they cut. It is the application of sur- 
gery to their welfare which appeals to 
people. So with banking. Teehnical- 
ities mean nothing to people generally; 
their application means everything. 
The more you appreciate this, the 
stronger will be your copy. 


There are two purposes to be fulfilled 
in bank advertising: 


(1) To build the business of your 
bank. 


(2) To elevate and strengthen bus-° 
iness morals. 

Beeause of the close association of a 
bank’s advertising to new business, the 
advertising manager of a bank—if he 
is not also the new business manager— 
should be’ in the most intimate: touch 
with the work of those in charge of bus- 
iness building, for only thus ean he 


| teling the community about that highly i _. ations ~~ czech we et direct his activities to the best’ purpose. 
specialized public servant—the bank. riven in 26 “ef sal af Seek, In the long run, a bank advertising 
It is not necessary for him to be a .°™ Se ; manager’s success requires qualities of 
Se . ing. It is not necessary that he should ies a 
1 super-publicity man. Nor need he be ‘iene tetas Whe auth in a ail tiaiaa, adaptability and ambition in a marked 
1 any kind of prodigv—only a common- oa silk Wied ina d acl oven aan degree. The man who walks through 
: sense individual, thinking in a common- of the bank’s a ene oe: Sisto the crowded streets of your city gives 
t sense way. But with common sense he 1 that. ther Pi d aa that hi way to others instead of running them 
e must have qualities of temperament, ae " i Sta ace alte zp : “4 down, adapts himself at times to the 
d knowledge, restraint, adaptability and ae - ae = ae a ges gait of those ahead, and occasionally 
k ambition which will ‘peculiarly fit him pe go aa ” Wins I s cads OF stands still when he gets in a jam. But 
e to be what some one has termed “a hie: banemeiicaions oe pel onan all the time he: moves forward. The 
h bank’s ambassador in the court of public oe ey on . aa able advertising manager is like the 
opinion.” aii a we sodiisieenih of Neehien man in the street. He lays out his 
: The success of a bank’s advertising knowledge and a wide vision of human OUTS but “gives ae sometimes; 
ik manager is measured by his familiarity otiiaie an es a power at once definite changes his gait, and stands still when 
te with himself first, then with his bank. ..4 cele Neen Gi te tenes blocked. But he moves forward never- 
a It also is measured by his insight into 1, yestrained, what the advertisement ‘Heless. Bank officers and directors are 
he human nature. Familiarity with his suggests will often he ance vitel then traditionally hard-headed; when appro- 
bank implies a knowledge of the funda- oiae 2 ame The painting known as priating money they have to be shown, 
ty mentals of banking; insight into human 4,44 Lisa in the Paris Louvre pictures and even when they are-shown they 
a nature implies a knowledge of the ap- one of the most restrained smiles that quite often say “no.” The adver tising 
Plication of banking and fundamentals ever graced a face. But that restrained ee who stands _Squarely = t he 
ry to human welfare. I have had ex- cae iu tales. eatin a8 es cee face of official opposition, and insists 
nd perience with a great many advertising etint. te ana famous smile in all the UP" c@rrying his ideas through, regard- 
is- men. Hardly a week passes but one or waaitt . less of all other consideration, never 
another drifts to my desk with a sugges- : lasts long. The advertising manager, 
en tion which he thinks will be a smashing It is the man who, knowing the tech- on the other hand, who is stirred with 
ne- hit. These men fall down in their sales- nical side and the big purpose of bank- the right ambition, who stands up 
on- manship because they know practically ing, has broadened his vision to em- staunchly for his ideas and fights for 
st nothing about banking, and rely almost brace the whole field of business, and them, but does not by reason of his 
th- Wholly on their glibness in copy-writing. yet exercise restraint, who makes the stubbornness die at the hands of his 
un- ere are advertising geniuses in this best advertising manager for a bank. directors, will last right through, and 
world who write with compelling power Knowing his bank, and knowing his © will go on progressing in his advertising 
tis- 


about ink, soap, fish and foreign travel. 
Yet these geniuses don’t know why some 


public, he is able to show over and over, 
and in a variety of ways, how his bank 


career until the time comes for him to 
assume greater responsibilities. 
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SELLING BONDS TO YOUR 
SAVINGS CUSTOMERS 


No banker expects a customer to keep a 
savings account with 3% interest as his only 
investment, for this would be ridiculous 


By R. P. HAMMOND 


Advertising Manager, Second Ward Savings Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 


~ HOULD a savings bank have an in- thus be received and the simplicity of 


vestment department? The growing 
number of savings banks throughout the 
country who are adopting and develop- 
ing investment departments is the best 
answer to this question. My answer 
and my comments are necessarily in the 
affirmative, for my daily duties bring 
me in direct contact with a large savings 
bank having a large and growing in- 
vestment department. 

The primary functions of savings 
banks are: to help depositors accumu- 
late savings, to protect depositors’ funds 
while they are accumulating and to give 
advice and counsel toward the safe in- 
vestment of savings, either in a -commer- 
cial enterprise, a home, or in desirable 
and safe securities. There is a great 
deal of responsibility placed on a bank 
and it is the earnest endeavor of every 
banker to discharge this normal obliga- 
tion in the most effective and profitable 
manner. To do this best, he must keep 
accuratély informed on the many eco- 
nomic and industrial phases of his com- 
munity and must be in constant touch 
with the financial situation, not alone 
in his own home town, but in the various 
money centers of the country. The 
problems of his own bank and his own 
customers are the problems of other 
banks and their customers, and keeping 
in touch with one is of great assistance 
to the other. 


Savings banks pay 3, 2% or 4 per 
cent to depositors on their savings and 
to make a legitimate profit above this, 
plus the cost of doing business, these 
funds must be invested to bring them 
an income return as high as possible, 
but consistent with best banking prin- 


ciples. Banks invest their money, first 
for safety, second for marketability and 
third for yield. These three factors 
have individual merits and must be 
considered by every banker. 

Short time commercial paper rates 
have been high and prime paper has 
had a good yield, together with conven- 
ient maturities. This class of invest- 
ment is handled entirely by brokers 
specializing in it. Real estate and farm 
mortgages, as well as investment bonds 
may be dealt in directly by banks and 
serve a twofold purpose—the invest- 
ment of the bank’s own funds and the 
investment of customers’ individual 
funds. Higher rates of income may 


handling the two types of investment 
together is emphasized. 


Investments for customers are 
handled through the same channels and 
with the same overhead expense as the 
investment of the bank’s funds. It is 
particularly true of banks in smaller 
towns, where independent investment 
houses do not operate locally, that the 
banks, by giving customers individual 


r 


good will obtained in two directions, 

Where blue sky artists, or more com. 
monly known “burglars,” are operating, 
the savings banks suffer to a great ex. 
tent. Not only because savings are lost 
by investors, but also faith in humani 
is frequently shattered. It is the bank’ 
absolute duty to warn prospective pur. 
chasers of stocks of unknown and un- 
seasoned companies of their fallacies, 
An effective way to combat this blue 
sky evil is for the bankers to have 
available, attractive and sound invest- 
ments which they can offer to customers 
who feel that they should have a higher 
interest rate. 

In this connection, the recent news- 
paper campaign conducted by Milwan- 
kee banks and investment houses is a 
notable example how best efforts of in- 
vestment houses may be _ directed 
against fake promotions and for the 
benefit of the investing public. 

Banks in small communities are now 
able to establish direct connections with 
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The Second Ward Savings Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, one of the attractive monumental 


banking structures in the Middle West. 


investment service of this type, are 
actually performing a service to the 
community. 

The old theory that “If a banker rec- 
ommends bonds to his eustomers, he is 
losing the bank’s savings deposits” has 
been exploded long ago. . Temporarily 
deposits may be redueed, but good will 
is built up and the savings accounts 
will gradually grow to take the’ place 
of the amount invested. No banker 
expects a customer to keep a savings 
account with 3 per cent interest as his 
only investment, for this would be ridic- 
ulous. Do you know any banker who 
keeps his own personal funds only in 
a 3 per cent savings account? Fre- 
quently a commercial customer may 
need to place a small mortgage in order 
to have ready funds. The banker 
usually knows a savings customer who 
would be glad to loan this money on a 
6 per cent mortgage. The transaction 
is effected and the commercial customer 
is pleased with his accommodation, the 
savings customer is pleased with his in- 
vestment and the money has thereby 
been retained in the community and 


larger city banks, having their own 
bond department, or independent in- 
vestment companies. They can buy and 
sell on a profitable basis their own 
bonds, as well as bonds for their cus- 
tomers. It has been said many times 
“Tf I do not sell to my customers, some- 
body else may,” and it is still true 
Bonds are always handled on a certain 
marginal profit, depending upon the 
type of security and a concession is 
offered to the small banker to make it 
profitable for him to sell bonds. At 
the same time, when definite connections 
have been established, there is a means 
of. obtaining investment information, 
which is sorely needed in the smaller 
communities. The reference libraries, 
the research and statistical departments 
of larger institutions are invaluable to 
the smaller bank. Not only can the 
bank at any time obtain quotations on 
securities, but the service of investigat- 
ing lesser known, and in many cases 
obsolete securities, as well as informa- 
tion on current issues, is taken care of 
in detail. 
(Continued on page 96) 
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Is THE SMALL CHECKING 
ACCOUNT A LIABILITY 
OR AN ASSET? 


(Continued from page 23) 

Question 5 dealt with the matter of 
puilding up balances. The answers: 

Ten banks said frankly “nothing”; a 
half dozen banks said nothing beyond 
their ordinary advertising was em- 
ployed, and a similar number depended 
on personal letters and interviews; two 
thought the service charge increased 
their balances; one bank said borrowing 
accounts must maintain satisfactory 
palances; one cited the 2 per cent in- 
terest which was paid on daily balances 
over $300. 

And now the sixth and last question, 
which asked the bankers whether they 
considered the small checking account a 
liability or an asset. Four dismissed 
the question by saying briefly “liabil- 
ity’; twelve said just as briefly, “asset.” 
Many qualified their statements. 

Some of the replies on the liability 
side follow: 

“A liability, if less than $100”; “if 
less than $50”; “cost and trouble of 
handling them to a great extent over- 
balances the advertising value”; “a 
liability, until the depositor is educated 
up to a proper balance” (more of this 
later); “unless depositor is told that 
the arrangement with his banker should 
be of mutual benefit”; “because they use 
checking privilege extensively and try 
to overdraw”; “an account with less 
than $50 average balance and more than 
five checks is not, we figure, profitable, 
the 50 cent service charge, however, 
allows us to ‘break even’.” 

From Georgia: “If an active ac- 
count does not maintain a balance of at 
least $100 we believe it is not profitable, 
but as we are the largest bank in this 
part of the country we do not want to 
get the name of wanting only large 
accounts.” 

On the asset side four said specif- 
ically that “satisfied customers are the 
best advertising’; two said that the 
accounts “may grow”; one urged “good 
will,’ and one called it “advertising 
expense.” An altruistic banker said that 
“it enables a bank to render service.” 

Other answers follow: 

“Inerease the number of friends and 
many become large and valuable ac- 
counts in course of time’; “never 
know how they are connected”; “enough 
of them make a good total” (from a 
thrifty Hoosier banker, making a poor 
guess); “the more small depositors we 
have the more chance we have of getting 
in touch with any newcomers into our 
territory” (from Iowa); “liability if 
not followed up, asset when depositor’s 


connections develop”; “in a new coun- 


try small checking accounts are often 

valuable and while they should be put 

on a basis to avoid being an expense, 
(Continued on page 30) 






Interior of the 
Hampden Savings 
Bank, Springfield, 
Mass., where they 
“‘find the Monroe 
Superior and 
quicker for figuring 
interest.” 


A Few of the Prom- 
inent Banks Using 
the Monroe 


AMERICAN STATE BANK 
DETROIT, MICH. 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND 
LONDON 
BANK OF ITALY. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
BANKERS Trust COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHAPIN NATIONAL BANK 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
“CLEVELAND Trust Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
THE Comm’. Nat'L BANK 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CONTINENTAL & COMMER- 
CIAL NATIONAL BANK 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
THE DoMINION BANK 
TORONTO, ONT. 
EquiTtaBLe Trust Co. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
NEW YORK, ATLANTA, 
SAN FRANCISCO, ETC 
First NATIONAL BANK 
DENVER, COLO. 
HAMPDEN SAVINGS BANK 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
J. P. MORGAN & ComPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 
NaT’L BANK OF COMMERCE 
NEW YORK CITY 
NATIONAL City BANK 
NEW YORK CITY 
NORTHERNTRUST COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Op CoLony Trust Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
WELLs Farco Neva BANK 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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“If You Need a Thing You Pay 


for 


it Whether You 


Buy it or Not’’ 


Have you ever thought of the truth in 


J] f you need Accuracy in your figure-work— 


this motto ? 


The Monroe gives a Proof at every step. 


]f you want Simplicity of machine opera- 
tion—You merely set the numbers on the 


Monroe 


[f you want superior and quicker figuring 
service—It’s simply turn the numbers 


into the 
If you wa 


Keyboard and turn the crank. 


Monroe and read the answer. 


nt to save money—It will pay 


you to investigate the Monroe. 


If you CAN save considerable time, all of the 
decimal errors, the larger part of mental 
DON’T— you continue to pay the 


fatigue and 
price. 


Ask for a trial of the Monroe on any work in your bank. 
It is the only way to prove how much that service is worth to 
you. Mailing the coupon puts you under no obligation to buy. 


COUPON — — — — — — — 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
Woolworth Building, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Without obligation (check items desired): 


( ) Arrange a trial. 


( ) Send 


iterature about the New Model K Monroe. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers. 
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“TABOO”— SOME DON’TS 
FOR ADVERTISERS 


(Continued from page 26) 


ing men getting the news slant and the 
human interest appeal out of apparently 
dry and technical subjects and depart- 
ments, and we see them putting those 
departments and these subjects in the 
newspapers in a popular garb which is 
doing much to bring the banks and 
banking within the range of the under- 
standing of the average dirty-faced 
man in the street. 


But every “don’t” which we might 
erect must be qualified not only by a 
knowledge of the audience, but by a 
knowledge of the medium to be used. 

For example, none of us would write 
a booklet and then print it in a single 
newspaper advertisement—for after all, 
booklets are intended primarily to 
reach the man who is already interested 
to a certain degree. 


Therefore, before writing any “dont’s” 
on booklets, on pamphlets, or on folders, 
we must first know how interested is 
the recipient of this booklet in the sub- 
ject presented. 


House organs—I am under tle im- 
pression that a large number of banks 
produce house organs for circulation 
primarily among their employes and 
then circulate them among customers. 
Personally, I regard this as direct waste 
of the house organs circulated among 
customers, because, customers are not 
at all interested in the internals of a 
bank, unless they are stockholders, di- 
rectors or have relatives working in the 
bank, in which eases the circulation is 
highly desirable. 

The interest of the bank and of the 
customer are diametrically opposite in 
many ways, and to expect the customer 
to be interested in the marriage of 
Jennie Jones to Pete Smith is asking a 
great deal, especially when we find it 
hard to get him to be interested in the 
fact that his money at 4 per cent in- 
terest will compound itself with mar- 
velous rapidity. 

Pictures—Pictures in advertising are 
highly desirable, because they aid in 
getting an idea over in a flash to the 
man who is in a hurry. Yet pictures 
do not speak all languages as they are 
popularly supposed to do—as illustra- 
tion of which I recall with agony a 
picture of an old gentleman’ we once 
used upon our billboards. We bought the 
picture believing that it got over the 
idea of the friendly interest of the 
bank. We regarded it as a real per- 
sonification of our institution’s spirit. 


And yet when we put this picture 
upon the billboard, true though it was 
to the original, about half of the public 
seemed to think the old gentleman had 
a stomachache, whereas, the other half 
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were highly enthusiastic over his benign 
and benevolent expression. 

It is time well spent to try a picture 
on eight or ten people without any cut- 
lines attached thereto and get their in- 
stant and unthinking reaction, for I 
will vouch for the fact that a picture of 
a smiling benevolent old gentleman 
may look like a picture of a man with a 
stomachache to 50 per cent of the peo- 
ple who see it. ' 

Headlines—Without exception the 
headline, be it in a newspaper or in any 
advertisement—is the most vital part of 
it, because it is the connecting link 
between the reader’s interest and the 
advertisement itself. As I have ob- 
served bank advertising—our own in- 
eluded—we are inclined still to put too 
much of our bank into the headline and 
not enough “you”, the reader. 

And yet, with all the the criticism and 
with all the “don’ts’” which I have 
erected and which thousands of crities 
of bank advertising have erected, vou 
will be interested in the result of an 
investigation which we made through 
the aid of five trained investigators in 
the city of Cleveland. 


We found to our delight and frankly 
to our amazement that 67 per cent of our 
citizens read newspaper bank advertis- 
ing regularly. (Bank copy  erities 
please note). 

17.4 per cent said they sometimes 
noticed bank advertising. 


And only 15.6 per cent admitted that 
they never read it. 


Downtown and factory executives 
were by far the largest readers of bank 
advertising. 

And it was interesting to note that 80 
per cent of the downtown employes 
admitted reading bank advertising reg- 
ularly and by a eurious coincidence 80 
per cent of them had savings accounts 
and 50 per cent had checking accounts. 

To sum up, let me here advise, if I 
have the right to advise at all— 


1. Say nothing whieh you yourself 
would not read if you were a milkman 
and his wife. 

2. Say nothing that the service and 
spirit and atmosphere of your bank can 
and does not excel in performance. 

3. Say nothing to a man who is run- 
ning, which should be said to him at home 
in an easy chair. Suit your copy to 
the situation of the prospect at the time 
he reads it and to the mentality of a 
fifteen year old child. 

4. Build booklets with caution. 
tribute them in the same way. 

5. Beware of copy which is 
eagerly friendly. 

6. Remember the customers you now 
have are deserving of education and 
encouragement. There are as many 
good customers within our banks as 
without them—if we but worked as 
hard to land them. 


Dis- 


too 


IS THE SMALL CHECKING 
ACCOUNT A LIABILITY 
OR AN ASSET? 


(Continued from page 29) 


we believe should be encouraged” (from 
a fifty-year-old Seattle bank) ; “most of 
them assets because of collateral bus- 
iness in other departments, also new 
business accounts introduced by satis. 
fied customers”; “small customers 
great boosters who have very often in- 
fluences that bring large accounts”; 
“this is a comparatively new country 
and small accounts frequently become 
valuable within a few years.” 


From New York State: “We have 
approximately 33,000 accounts in our 
institution and we find that the small 
checking acecounts—like the poor—are 
always with us, and unless they give us 
real trouble, such as having checks come 
in before deposits are made, we do not 
bother them very much. Where the 
account becomes too active and where the 
balance is under $50, we ask them to 
close their account.” 


From Miami, Florida: “We are 
located in a very rapidly growing city, 
and are called on to open large numbers 
of new accounts for new customers, 
many of whom are prospective residents 
who come down without a great deal of 
money on their persons, but  subse- 
quently transfer good accounts from 
their home banks in other states.” 


The small checking account is not an 
acute problem with the big commercial 
banks of the East. When they do carry 
such accounts, as one such bank in 
Philadelphia explains, it is “more as 
a matter of courtesy to some employes 
or officers of our commercial customers.” 
Few demands are made upon them for 
such accounts, with this exception. A 
Pittsburgh banker wrote that small ae- 
counts make friends who “undoubtedly 
use their influence to increase the bank’s 
business.” A New York City banker 
wrote: “We feel small checking ac- 
counts are undesirable and inappro- 
priate for us.” 


A banker in a town of 7,000 would 
like to see local banks agree on a mini- 
mum balance and a contingent service 
charge. “It’s fair,’ he believes. The 
clearing houses of at least two cities— 
Tampa, Florida, and Huntington, W. 
Va.—have this matter under considera- 
tion. 


Now let us see what has actually been 
accomplished in the way of solving the 
small account problem. 


A Chieago banker wrote: “It has 
been our custom that when checks are 
drawn in excess of the balance on these 
small accounts we request the party, 
through our teller or by letter, to call 
and make arrangements to transfer 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Gentlemen: 

i. Replying to your recent inouiry, we are 
n pleased to advise that we have been clients 

of the Wm. Elliott Graves agency since its 

organi zation. 
n The writer has personally interested himself 
il in bank advertising for years and does not 

hesitate to say that the Graves Service is 
v the best advertising available to bankers 
today. 
in 
a8 If you will use the Graves Service as dir- 
3 ected by the home office, we believe you wiil 
es not find it an expense, but will be glad to 
” say it is one of the best investments you 

ever made. 
or 
A 

Very truly yours, 
a 
ly 
cg 
er 
AC- Cashier 
ro- 
uld 
ni- 
‘i¢e 
The 
W. 
ra : (he 
\ : ' , 
2 Wm. FLLIOTT GRAWES 
) (re arwemece a RR RARER RENE ERIN . ay 
o - . 
the Organization 
i Builders of Bank Deposits 
= 221 Ellsworth Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
nese 
ty, At your early convenience we shall be glad to discuss with you construc- 
1 tive steps for Building Bank Deposits. 

ca 
sfer 


Pa saith ony Scene ee creeotesen SUE Vcasacca nes enereneeiegen ce wens 
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Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers. 
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IN TRUST 





Judicious. long-continued advertising is an 
investment, not an expenditure—and its 
effects are cumulative rather than sudden 


By A. C. FLATHER 


Assistant to the President, American Security & Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 


AMONG the many-sided complexities 
of human psychology as applied to 
advertising, the effect of constancy and 
persistence in placing a subject before 
the mind is of major importance in 
producing profitable results. This is 
true to the maximum degree in the trust 
business, in which the subject under 
consideration does not deal merely with 
a transitory need, but with the disposi- 
tion of the entire property of an indivi- 
dual. We are met with the realization 
that to develop trust business, it will be 
necessary to thoroughly educate the 
public as to the value of having the 
trust company look after its property 
interests after death. This in itself is 
an argument in favor of the investment 
value of persistent trust advertising. 

The matter of disposing of a person’s 
estate is a question which requires 
months and perhaps years of thought 
and pondering on his part, and in which 
he will be but gradually effected by ex- 
ternal suggestion. His train of thought 
must be consistently and persistenly 
catered to in such a way as to convince 
him of the value of the trust company in 
helping him solve his problems. 

For instance, a man is attracted by 
something he sees in a newspaper. It 
may be a supposedly effective advertise- 
ment which meets all technical specifica- 
tions, but deals with the subject of 
estates and trusts in a general sort of 
way. He reads it and forgets it. 
During the next few days, he may dis- 
cover several similar ads which tell that 
some particular company has the finest 
vaults, and the most courteous tellers, 
and that their check book in his pocket 
is a mark of distinction socially as well 
as commercially. He will probably dis- 
count the statement generously and 
question the truth of the assertion, or 
most likely he will not even take that 
trouble. 

But if the advertisement points out 
some specific fact that appeals to his 
careful thought, and if, during the 
course of time, new facts are gradually 
presented to him, an impression will be 
received by him which is that sought by 
the advertiser, and which will event- 
ually produce the result desired. For 
instance, he should be told that unless 
he takes advantages of his privilege in 
disposing of his porperty under will, 
his collateral relatives will receive most 


of his estate, to the detriment of his 
wife’s interest in his wordly possessions. 
Tf there is an intimation that the adver- 
tisement is serial, he will pay attention 
to the next one, so that eventually he 
will become acquainted with what may 
happen to the property of a man who 
does not take the proper step to safe- 
guard its distribution. 

If you look into statistics, you will 
find that nearly 75 per cent of the 
people whose estates are before the 
probate court fail to make proper pro- 
vision for their distribution, and it is 
necessary for the court to appoint an 
administrator. In my city, for a period 
of three months this year, out of 202 
estates before the probate court, 149 
failed to make provision for their dis- 
tribution. Is not the remedy persistent 
trust advertising ? 

In this connection, the cumulative 
effect of long-continued advertising is 
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VALUE OF PERSISTENCE 
ADVERTISING 


incidents of the reach 








one of the fundamental facts which jg 
realized and reckoned with by the most 


experienced advertisers. That is why 
the expenditure for judicious advertis- 
ing should always be regarded as an in- 
vestment, not an expense, even if direct 
returns do not show an immediate profit 
from the expenditure. It can be 
counted on that the advertising is building 
up the intangible asset of good-will, 
which in the end will prove of very real 
value. 

Unfortunately, stored up in station- 
ery vaults and under counters in banks 
all over the country are tons of high- 
priced literature, representing a great 
deal of money, but bearing the answer 
to why the average bank president is 
cold on the subject of advertising. Ae- 
cumulating dust and forming an absolute 
waste is a tremendous amount of poten- 
tial building material, which has _ not 
been given a chance to deliver its mes- 
sage to the people who ought to know 
what a trust company can do for them, 
because of the fact that the buyers of 
this form of advertising, after sending 
out one or two pieces which may have 
failed to produce results, lacked the 
courage of their convictions that con- 
staney and persistence are bound to win 
in the end. 

Some bank presidents apparently 
have neither the time nor the inclination 
to give much attention to the question 
of whether their money is being prop- 

(Continued on page 37) 
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THAT 
HOME 


and 


influence of trust advertising carried 


on over a long 


period of years 


By CLINTON F. BERRY 


Advertising Manager, Union Trust Company, Detroit, Michigan 


RUST advertising, by the usual con- 

struction, may be a matter of 
special interest only.. But inasmuch as 
the foundations of most of the incidents 
I am to relate are based on newspaper 
advertising, a matter of universal in- 
terest, I am persuaded that my subject 
will appeal to all. 

Particularly pertinent is the follow- 
ing incident, one which is distinctly 
fresh in the mind of every officer of our 
Company. For the past seventeen 
years our officers have read the reports 
of our trust accounts each morning. 
During all of this time a certain ac- 
count was shrouded with complete 
mystery, but due to the reach and in- 
fluence of a small, classified newspaper 
advertisement, which was first inserted 
but a month ago, definite and satisfac- 





tory information has been secured. The 
details are these: 

In November, 1900, two sisters, Eliza- 
beth and Katherine, nurses by profes- 
sion, deposited funds with our Com- 
pany and entered into a voluntary trust 
agreement. Under the terms of the 
agreement Elizabeth was to receive the 
income while living and after her death 
Katherine was to be the beneficiary. 
For five years the trust continued regu- 
lar in every respect. The income at 
stated intervals was sent to Elizabeth 
who in the meantime had moved from 
Detroit to Chicago. In 1905, however, 
our letters to Elizabeth were returned. 
After waiting a proper length of time 
for Elizabeth to communicate with us 
as to the correct place to remit her 
income we asked the Chicago police t0 
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visit her last address and report if pos- 
sible her whereabouts. Word came 
pack that no trace of such a person 
could be found. We also sought for 
Katherine, who had moved from De- 
troit to Kansas City, through the aid 
of the police there. As time went on 
our numerous efforts to locate the sis- 
ters proved unsuccessful. Only las’ 
month, however, the senior vice-presi 
dent in charge of our trust department 
requested that we insert a classified ad- 
yertisement under the “Personal” column 
of a Chicago newspaper inquiring if 
anyone should know the whereabouts of 
either Elizabeth or Katherine to com- 
munieate with him.. 

The response to that small classified 
advertisement was indeed surprising. A 
reply from a classmate of Elizabeth told 
the story of her illness, years ago, and 
how she had moved about from one 
hospital to another and finally had died 
in another city in Illinois, and recited 
further that Katherine was last known 
by her to be in Kansas City. Another 
reply suggested that we communicate 
with the American Red Cross of Chi- 
eago. We wrote to the department in 
charge of registering visiting nurses and 
we received a letter a few days ago 
stating that Katherine is now in Chi- 
eago and very ill at one of the hospitals. 

In connection with the “reach” of 
trust advertising, very interesting is 
the part played by booklets. A good 
booklet, informative in character, is 
often kept for future reference and as 
a consequence sometimes has far reach- 
ing results. I was told of a man who 
spent 18 years in the Orient in the task 
of making a fortune to permit his re- 
turn to God’s Country. He finally suc- 
ceeded in his task and appeared one 
day in San Francisco and there he went 
straight to New York bearing a book- 
let of a trust company which he had 
been treasuring for six years against 
the time when he returned. 

Likewise valuable, in that it is far 
reaching, is “word of mouth” advertis- 
ing An incident that illustrates this 
is this: A typical old southern gentle- 
man came into our offices a short time 
ago and asked in regard to creating a 
trust for his married daughter who is 
living in Detroit. The details of the 
trust had been well talked over when 
he volunteered the information as to 
how it happened that he came into our 
offices, 

It seems that several years ago he was 
on a vacation trip to Key West and 
the passengers of the train, as they were 
crossing the bridge built over the coral 
reefs on the Flagler railroad between 
Florida and the Key, turned their con- 
versation to the task of constructing 
a large bridge of that kind. The big- 


hess of the idea lead the southern gentle-. 


man to venture the remark, “Who else 
would have conceived the idea of con- 
structing such a bridge other than Mr. 
So-and-so?” and he named the construet- 
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ing engineer. One of the men in the 
party on the platform immediately re- 
sponded by saving, “Well, I would.” 
From this point on an aequaintaneceship 
developed between the southern gentle- 
man and the other man—who proved 
to be the head of a large bridge com- 
pany and who is also a director of our 
company. .Through the knowledge that 
this gentleman was a director of our 
company, the man from the south, sev- 
eral years later, came in when in Detroit 
to establish a trust connection. 


That form of trust company advertis- 
ing which undoubtedly has the greatest 
influence is good service, the kind that 
leads one person to recommend the 
service to others in their immediate 
family and so on throughout their’ en- 
tire circle of acquaintances. I remem- 
ber an instance last year when one of 
our clients, a native of Belgium, who 
had been doing business with us for 
several years, came in and asked a 
trust officer if she might have a copy 
of an advertisement which appeared in 
a newspaper the day before. She ex- 
plained that she was leaving for Bel- 
gium soon and as a favor to the company 
for the service received, would like to 
have a copy of this advertisement to 
show to some of her friends. So im- 


pressed was she with the helpfulness 


of trust company service that she wanted 
her friends to make similar arrange- 
ments. In referring to the advertisement 
which she saw in the newspaper the 
day previous she quoted certain words 
which immediately identified the par- 
ticular advertisement in our mind and 
then she remarked, “This advertisement 
was printed in red.” To be sure the 
advertisement was not printed in red, 
although it is quite possible that the 
nature of the copy appealed to her so 
emphatically that it had the same 
visual effect as if it had actually been 
printed in red. 

Newspaper publicity and press no- 
tices in connection with interesting 
news items have a far reaching in- 
fluence on the mind of the public. You 
will recall within the last two or three 
years many thefts of liberty bonds and 
in some instances of very substantial 
amounts. Last summer when I was 
visiting a trust company in another 
city an officer was speaking of the in- 
fluence of newspaper publicity on the 
mind of the public. In referring to 
the recent bond theft his company had 
experienced he stated that the prompt, 
vigorous and efficient manner in which 
his people had handled the situation had 
gained for them a tremendous amount of 
good will. He said that the day after 
the bonds were stolen a very wealthy 
gentleman who was ill at his home and 
who had been a life long customer of 
another trust company asked to have 
someone call and see him. He had been 
impressed with the company’s manner 
of handling the bond theft. It resulted 
in the formation of a long time trustee- 
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ship of a very substantial estate. 

Letters and booklets, in addition to 
their far reaching effect are also pro- 
ductive of beneficial results from the 
standpoint of influence. A trust officer 
of Springfield, Illinois, tells of a farmer 
in Sangamon County who came in and 
trusteed two farms. He brought with 
him a circular that had been sent out 
in 1902. 

A trust officer in Dallas relates that 
a little over a year ago a moderately 
wealthy citizen of Dallas died and when 
his children opened his desk to acquaint 
themselves with his business they found 


in an assortment of mail, which had been 


delivered on the morning their father 
was taken sick, an unopened envelope 
addressed to him from the trust com- 
pany. In the envelope were found a 
pamphlet descriptive of the bank’s 
trust service and a personal letter to 
their father from an officer of the 
bank inviting his attention to the con- 
tents of the booklet developed in regard 
to the handling of estates. 


The children were impressed with the 
value of the service and after talking 
the suggestion over with their mother 
agreed to adopt it and came to the bank 
for the purpose of arranging a trust: 
They told of the incident which had 
moved them to keep the property intact 
and to turn it over to the trust coni- 
pany for administration. After a num- 
ber of conferences and the settlement 
of the most important details the pro- 
posal was thwarted, however, by the 
family lawyer, whose insistent objections 
at last were yielded to and the idea of 
a corporate trustee abandoned. The 
attorney’s opposition -was based, insofar 
as its expression was concerned, upon 
what he thought was the testator’s wish 
for the family itself to handle and ad- 
minister the state. The cireumstance 
proves not only the value of selling the 
trust idea to the prospective patrons 
of the institutions but to the lawyers 
of the community as well, because they 
often have it in their power to aid or 
defeat the bank in its efforts to estab- 
lish trusts of this kind. 

A president of an eastern trust com- 
pany tells of an incident that happened 
not long ago, as follows: He said a 
lady whom he knew to be the widow 
of a wealthy man, a former resident of 
his town, came to him with a little book 
in her hand on the subject of financial 
aid to women. The lady said that she 
had about $300,000 in bonds and securi- 
ties which she was managing herself. 
She explained that the work was diffi- 
cult, and that she did not pretend to 
have sufficient business acumen to handle 
the securities to the best advantage. She 
enquired whether his company could 
handle them for her and at what cost. 
Instead of answering her questions di- 
rectly he asked her, whimsieally, “Do 
you keep a cook?” In some surprise 
she replied that she did. He asked her 


(Continued on page 38) 
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TIP” FROM 


THE CORNER GROCER 


When you have sold vour customer on 
one service, he is in a receptive mood 


to hear about 


By FRED W. 


vour 


other services 


ELLSWORTH 


Vice-president, Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans, Louisiana 


“GoM ETHING in handkerchiefs—or 

neckties—or socks? We have 
some very nice new patterns in shirts— 
let me show you some of our golf suits 
that just came in.” Thus speaks the 
courteous salesman in the haberdashery 
when I run in to get an extra collar 
button to replace the cantankerous one 
that lost itself under the dresser this 
morning. 

When Mrs. Housewife to the 
delicatessen to pick up a half pound 
of boiled ham for lunch, Mr. Clerk, if 
he is on the job, sends her away with 
four or five other articles that she had 
no idea of buying when she went in. 

Now I don’t mean by this that it is 
an evidence of good salesmanship to 
load up a customer with a lot of things 
that he does not want, but what I do 
mean by good salesmanship is that 
clever art of directing the customer’s 
attention to these things that he either 
consciously or  sub-consciously does 
want, and then of letting the goods 
practically sell themselves. 

What happens in the average bank 
when a customer comes in to open a 
commercial checking account, or to rent 
a safe deposit box, or to establish a sav- 
ings ‘account, or to discuss a_ trustee- 
ship? I am afraid that in too many 
instances, unlike the up-to-date mer- 
chant, we, as bankers, are content to 
accept the business in hand without any 
effort whatsoever to direct the attention 
of the new customer to our other facil- 
ities, many of which he probably would 
be glad to know about. 

What would be more logical and more 
indieative of intelligent service than a 
conversation something like this when a 
new customer comes into the commercial 
banking department? 

“Now that you are a member of our 
family, I should like to have you see 
our Safe Deposit Department—no 
doubt you have insurance policies and 
other valuable papers that should be 
kept in a safe place. Our boxes are of 
all sizes and fit the needs of everybody, 
and the rental price is ridiculously low. 

“Then too, no doubt either you or 
some members of your family would 
like to start a savings account on which 
we can allow you interest computed at 
regular intervals; and then when you 
get enough money ahead to justify it, 
our Bond Department can recommend 


goes 


to you some high class investment bonds 
which will give you a larger income than 
you can get in the Savings Departments. 

“Here is a little pamphlet which in 
some detail the facilities of 
our various departments. Look this 
over at your leisure, and I am sure that 
you will find several forms of service 
which will be of real benefit to vou. 
Just make yourself perfectly at home 
here and feel free to come to any of us 
whenever you have any banking or 
financial problems that bother you.” 

It is a well defined rule in advertising 
that at least so far as banking is con- 
cerned no advertisement should discuss 
more than one subject at a time. The 
reason for this is obvious: The average 
newspaper reader is not primarily in- 
terested in financial advertising, and it 
is a real problem to get him to read a 
financial advertisement under any cir- 
cumstances. But if you try to feed him 
several subjects at a time, you minimize 
the attention value almost down to 
nothing, and so our institutional adver- 
tising should aim at but one bull’s eye 
at a time with the idea of hitting that 
bull’s eve squarely in the center. 


Tf our subject is savings, we should 
not muddy up the waters by discussing 
two or three or four other features of 
bank service, but confine ourselves 
strictly to the subject of thrift, and the 
reward that comes from an intelligent 
practice of that habit. If our subject 
is a household checking account, by all 
means should we confine ourselves to 
emphasizing the definite advantages 
which the holder of a household check- 
ing account enjoys. 

So much for general advertising. 

When you have “sold” your prospect, 
however, and his name is actually on the 
signature card, naturally he is in a 
much more receptive mood for consider- 
ing more than one subject at a time. 
And the banker who does not take ad- 
vantage of this favorable situation, just 
as the merchant does, is making a mis- 
take. 


Experience has proved conclusively 
that in going after new business the very 
best field, everything considered, is right 
among one’s own customers, for it has 
been demonstrated that between 60 per 
cent and 80 per cent of all new business 
is directed to the bank by those who 
already are doing business with the bank. 


deseribes 


A man moves into a new town. He 
must have a banking account for his 
business, and for his household needs, 
a safe deposit box, savings accounts for 
his family, ete., ete. What does he do? 
Why almost invariably he seeks some 
friend and asks him to recommend a 
good bank, and the friend in turn takes 
him over and introduces him to his own 
banker with whom the friend has been 
doing business for a long time—and the 
deed is done. There is nothing theoret- 
ical, illogical or unusual about this 
procedure. It is the most natural thing 
in the world. And this is why advertis- 
ing’ on behalf of our various depart- 
ments directed to our eustomers who 
already are persuaded that our bank is 
a good one is bound to bring the best re- 
sults. 

There is no question that every piece 
of advertising copy put out by a bank- 
ing institution regardless of the subject 
discussed, regardless of whether it treats 
of trusts, or savings, or checking ae- 
counts, or investment securities, or what 
not, should always possess  conerete 
value for the bank as a whole—for the 
institution itself, as an_ institution. 
This object can best be accomplished, 
I believe, by selecting a design and a 
specific “type family” which should be 
employed in every bit of advertising 
and publicity matter put out by the in- 
stitution. As an illustration, our own 
bank has selected a type known as 
“Bookman Old Style,” and all of our 
advertising matter, whether it be news- 
paper advertisements, or cireulars, or 
booklets, or anything else is dressed in 
Bookman type, so that whenever any 
of our advertising is seen, it is pretty 
apt to be recognized as ours. The value 
to the institution of such standardiza- 
tion is evident when it is observed that 
practically all of the best advertized 
banks in the country use this plan. 

Our biggest job as bankers is to 
develop and maintain in the public 
mind a permanent confidence in the 
banking business as a whole, and in our 
own respective institution in particular. 
And the only way to establish this con- 
fidence is for each of us to make of his 
bank a safe, sane, conservatively pro- 
gressive institution that believes and 
lives the Golden Rule, and that conduets 
itself as a constructive factor in the 
upbuilding of the community. 

Russell’ Lowry, vice-president of the 
American National Bank, Oakland, 
California, and Edward O. Edgerton, 
have been made directors of the First 
Savings Bank of Oakland. 


D. T. Coleman, cashier of the First 
National Bank, Kent, Washington, and 
Charles Leonard, Thomas, Washington, 
have purchased the controlling interest 
in the Montesano, Washington, National 
Bank. F. M. Hale will remain as cashier 
and W. E. Johnson as vice-president 
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Readers wil! confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY «chen writing to our advertisers. 
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Just What Is 


Advertising? 


ANY people when they think of advertising have 
in mind a neat rectangle of type ina newspaper 


think of a bank to have in mind a nest of safe deposit 


one of the visible manifestations of an underlying plan. 


A specialist may well be chos- 
en to lay out the plan; to deter- 
mine first exactly what must be 
accomplished, and second, by 
what means. The complete ad- 
vertising plan leads naturally into 
the preparation of copy along 
clearly defined lines. Each piece 
and each medium, whether the 
newspaper, direct mail, sign- 





boards, car cards, folders or 





miscellaneous items has its pre- 





determined place and function. 






It is imperative in bank adver- 





tising to plan ahead, consider 





the methods by which to appeal, 
the means that are usable, and 












The Recognized Stafth 





Nothing to Retire to 

Every man ought to have a helpful 
diversion, some hobby that will occupy 
his time when he is ready to retire, 
W. E. Wells, general manager of the 
Homer Laughlin China Company, told 
the members of the Wheeling Associa- 
tion of Credit Men at a recent meeting. 
His own, he said, was the cultivation of 
a flower garden. The study of fruitage, 
and the care of the garden flowers made 
a never failing recreation, he said. 

“Take some leisure to seek out helpful 
recreation so that there shall not come 
to you the tragedy described by Andrew 
Carnegie when some of his associates 
told him they were going to retire. He 
said: ‘You have money enough to retire 
on, but you have nothing to retire to.’” 


or magazine. It would be as logical when you 
boxes. The advertisement in the newspaper is merely 
} 


so center upon the kind of ap- 
proach and s:yle of appeal which 
experience has shown will in- 
fluence the public to the action 
desired, and influence them in 
sufficient numbers to make the 
project profitable. 


Upon a correctly devised pub- 
licity plan and efficient execution 
of its details, the banker depends 
for success in building his busi- 
ness. We are treating his prob- 
lems in a series of folders, part 
one of which is now ready. We 
shall be glad to send Folder No.1 
upon request and put your name 
on our mailing list to receive the 
others in the series, 
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J. K. Hexter has been elected pres- 
ident of the Central State Bank, Dallas, 
Texas, to succeed L. L. Henderson, who 
will retire from, the presidency June 1, 
to devote his attention to private bus- 
iness. Fred Kelly, active vice-president, 
was elected cashier at the same time, 
succeeding John L. Kettle, who re- 
signed, several months ago. 


A building permit has been issued 
for a new building to house the Dan- 
sard State Bank, Monroe, Michigan. 
It will be made of stone. 


D. A. Reese, for twelve years as- 
sistant cashier of the Citizens’ Savings 
& Trust Company, Iowa, City, Iowa, has 
resigned. 


WHAT CHICAGO BANKS 
ARE DOING FOR WOMEN 
DEPOSITORS 


(Continued from page 19) 
famous Wrigley Building on Michigan 
Avenue and the Chicago River. One of 
Chicago’s foremost club women, Mrs. 
Frederick Countiss, is in charge of the 
women’s department. The rooms of the 
department have been since the opening 
of the bank, the headquarters of great 
charitable projects, among them Miss 
Anne Morgan’s Committee for Devas. 
tated France. This bank, situated near 
Chicago’s Gold Coast, eaters to some of 
the wealthiest women in the city, and 
offers almost every kind of financial 
service imaginable. Customers are 
asked to bring in bills for payment, to 
pass over legal affairs to the depart- 
ment, to submit household accounts for 
systematizing. A social secretary js 
always in the women’s room, who will 
make appointments for meetings, draw 
up lists for charitable organizations, 
hold proxy interviews. A public stenog- 
rapher is also provided. The rooms, 
which were decorated under the supervi- 
sion of Mrs. Countiss in collaboration 
with an artist of national repute, are 
very attractive. Several women tellers 
are in the cages, which have glass 
windows instead of the customary bars, 

All of the women’s departments in 
these banks provide comfort and con- 
venience for women, as well as patient 
business service. Some add more artis- 
tic furnishings, others add flowers, re- 


“membering that even the business 


woman is feminine. Small check books 
to fit into purses were among the favors 
issued by one bank. 


Milton E. Donough, of Myerstown 
has been named cashier of the People’s 
National Bank, Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 


W. B. Pettibone has been elected 
president of the Hannibal National 
Bank to fill the vaecaney caused by the 
death of Spencer M. Carter. J. P. 
Richards has been elected first vice- 
president to fill Mr. Pettibone’s place. 


D. M. Kilpatrick, a business man of 
Houma, Louisiana, has been elected 
president of the Bank of Houma; other 
officers are: R. R. Barrow, vice-pres- 
ident, Joseph H. Pullen, cashier and 
Charles L. Chauvin, assistant cashier. 


Howard C. Lawrence, for many years 
cashier of the Lake Odessa State Sav- 
ings Bank, has been elected president 
of the institution. George Liverton, for 
17 years president of the bank, will 
retire from active management. 


Herbert Clegg has been elected cash- 
ier of the Placer County Bank, Auburn, 
California. The position was formerly 
occupied by J. A. Reffetto. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers. 
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VALUE OF PERSISTENCE 
IN TRUST ADVERTISING 
(Continued from page 32) 
erly spent for advertising. They are 
“sold” some good idea that costs a great 
deal of money, and because crowds of 
prospective customers do not stampede 
the bank, they feel that they have been 
“stuck again.” The treasurer of a trust 
company can put his finger on the earn- 
ings of a given sum of money if in- 
yested in stocks, bonds, mortgages, or 
loans, and should get back not only his 
principal, but also the income yield while 
the money is invested. But he feels that 
because the advertising manager cannot 
always definitely produce a_ balance 
sheet showing the return in cash, the 
money spent to build up good-will is 

wasted. 

Yet it must be borne in mind that 
from the very nature of the case, the 
trust company must be content to wait 
quite a while for profitable returns from a 
large part of its advertising, especially 
that having to do with executorships. 
For example, a man may not notify a 
trust company when he appoints it ex- 
ecutor under his will, and|in consequence, 
if he should live for thirty years longer, 
it would not be till then that the com- 
pany would become aware of the value 
of its advertising in this particular ease. 
And in instances in which a system of 
constant advertising has long been 
established, a point is often reached 
at which every day or two brings forth 
an appointment which was the result 
of the adyertising of many years back. 

Furthermore, the trust company’s ad- 
vertising has ramifications which 
“ramify a good deal,” as Mark Twain 
said. A piece of business may be se- 
cured from advertising and in the course 
of time it will bring additional business 
from relatives and business associates 
of the individual who has responded to 
the advertising. And so, as is claimed, 
a very large part of the growth of finan- 
cial institutions comes from _ business 
secured as result of the recommendation 
and influence of present customers. 
But when we analyze it, we find that 
it is the result of persistent advertising. 

The public is a constantly changing 
entity, and as illustration, it is safe 
to say that in spite of the tremendous 
suecess of the business, the makers of 
the famous “soap that floats” would 
not dare to discontinue their advertising 
for one week, and yet, during the past 
twenty-five years or more they have 
plastered the walls of buildings with the 
image of this famous aid to cleanliness. 
So, if it is necessary to persistently ad- 
vertise an individual article, it is cer- 
tainly even more so to advertise a serv- 
ice that is being offered by a dozen or 


_ More sound institutions in the same city, 


and whose difference in merit is chiefly 
in the imagination of those connected 
with a particular institution. 

It would be a wise policy for a trust 


‘‘—Five o'clock. by The First National—" 


Your Name 


A By-Word in the Community 


HIS large ornamental clock is a constant reminder 

of your service. It is one of the many specialties 

we produce for Banks besides Steel Vault Guards, 
Counterscreens, Check Desks, Name Plates, and Signs 


in Bronze. 


If you have not received our descriptive booklet we will be 
= to send you a copy, showing some of our work in 
anks throughout the country. 


FLOUR CITY ORNAMENTAL IRON COMPANY 


27th Ave. & 27th Street, South 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Architectural Bronze and Iron Craftsmen for 30 Years 


company not to advertise at all unless 
it does so consistently, because publicity 
in small doses at long intervals is the 
worst form of waste, as there is a dis- 
position on the part of the public to 
notice flurries, since, when a bank 
begins to advertise, it assumes an un- 
written obligation to the public, and is 
placed at a distinct disadvantage if, for 
any reason, it ceases to deliver its daily 
or weekly messages. In this event, the 
public would be forced to the conclusion 
that either the bank was financially 
unable to continue telling the public 
of its services, which would not be des- 
irable, or that it was financially able, 
but was not progressive enough to do so; 
which would be equally undesirable. 
This penalty should be sufficient just- 





ification for keeping the advertising 
appropriation in the annual budget and 
to reiterate the value of a campaign, 
persistently directed. 


Texas Leads in Crops 

Texas was the leading State in value 
of farm crops in 1921, showing $463,- 
800,000 compared with $760,800,000 in 
1920 and with $1,206,100,000 in 1919. 
California was second in value of crops, 
showing $383,000,000 in 1921, as com- 
pared with $538,900,000 in 1920. In 
1919 California held tenth place, Iowa 
in that year being second with $811,- 
200,000. Iowa shows $282,600,000 for 
1921, as compared with $507,200,000 
in 1921.—U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Office of the Secretary. 
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TRUST ADS THAT CAME 
HOME 


(Continued from page 33) 


what she paid the cook. 
*$30.00 per month.” 
raised wages 


She replied, 
(She probably 
since). He said, 
“Would you be willing to pay me as 
much to take care of your $300,000 as 
you pay your cook?” She _ replied, 
“Certainly | would” and the transaction 
was closed. The customary charges for 
safekeeping and custody service ap- 
proximate $1.00 per thousand per an- 
num, which in this instance would have 
cost $300 per vear. One point of the 
story is, of course, that this trust eom- 
pany president was clever enough to 
take advantage of the response to the 


her 


booklet by making his service appear 
as reasonable in cost as the wages of 
an ordinary cook, notwithstanding the 
fact that he was in position to save her 
large sums of money. 

Trust advertising is cumulative if 
persistent. Two or three incidents came 
to my attention bearing out the fact 
that although the advertising you do to- 
day may not show immediate results, you 
may eventualy reap handsome rewards. 

In response to our newspaper adver- 
tising about seventeen years ago, we 
received a letter from a business man 
out in the state asking information in 
regard to making of a will. He received 
a prompt detailed reply but the matter 
was dropped as we had no follow-up 
department at that time. Within the 
past five vears, however, two things 
happened to bring the matter of making 
a will again before this business man. 
He bought a piece of property in De- 
troit on a contract and the document 
which he received in making the pur- 
chase was a Union Trust Company land 
contract form, which has been exten- 
sively used in Detroit and Michigan. 
On the back we have a statement in 
regard to the importance of making a 
will and the naming of a trust company 
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se essen, 


as executor. 
this 


As he often referred to 
contract it was natural that he 
should be reminded of the importance 
of making his will. Then the National 
Trust -Company Publicity Campaign 
was inaugurated. An advertisement in 
one of the National magazines attracted 
lis attention and he wrote to us for a 
copy of the booklet “Safeguarding 
Your Familws Future.” It happened 
at that time one of our representatives 
was going out in the state so he arranged 
to call upon the prospect. It was then 
the business man told of the letter years 
ago, of the land contract form and the 
magazine advertisement. After all these 
years of thinking of making a will it 
was an easy matter to arrange the final 
details, and he has named our company 
executor of his will. His estate will 
amount to at least one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

About four years ago a man nearly 
eighty years old came into our office 
bringing with him a newspaper adver- 
tisement bearing the date of June 1, 
1904. On his first visit he related his 
intention of leaving his property to 
two churches. Nothing further devel- 
oped until a year and a half later when 
a neighbor of the old man came in and 
told us of his serious illness and that 
during his irrational moments he had 
remarked that his affairs were entirely 
in our hands. We could find no trace 
of serving him in any department but 
remembering his visit and his desire to 
aid charity we called upon him just 
before his death and he named us execu- 
tor and trustee of his will to carry out 
his wishes. 

A middle aged woman came into our 
offices about three years ago and al- 
though an entire stranger walked di- 
rectly to the counter nearest our treas- 
urer’s desk and said, “Well, I’ve got it, 
here it is.” As she said this she laid, 
on the treasurer’s desk some papers. 
Right on top was a check for ten thou- 
sand dollars and as the treasurer was 
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unable to immediately recognize the 
woman or to relate the check to any busi- 
ness deal which he had then pending he 
very carefully questioned the woman to 
find out why she had brought the check 
to him. He thought possibly he had 
overlooked matters which he should haye 
attended to. On questioning the woman 
further he learned the following facts: 
The woman for many years had lived 
on a farm near a small city, not far from 


Detroit. Several years ago our com- 
pany carried advertising in various 


newspapers throughout the state and in 
the newspaper which she read. This 
advertisment pertained mostly to our 
certificates of deposit which pay 4 per 
cent interest. At that time many banks 
in Michigan were paying only 3 per cent 
on savings. This woman had read our 
advertising years ago and although she 
had no money to invest at that time, 
she firmly decided then that if she ever 
did have she would place it with our 
company. Three or four years ago she 
sold the farm on which she was living 
on a contract and received a small pay- 
ment down. Not long after she had 
disposed of the farm the buyer arranged 
for a Federal Farm Loan Mortgage. 
Between the time the buyer told her that 
he intended to pay up the balance of 
the contract and the time that she actu- 
ally received the money she visualized 
the bringing of the money into our 
offices so many fimes that when she did 
come in she thought that we too knew 
exactly what was in her mind. This 
accounted for her unexpected and some- 
what startling remark, “Well, I’ve got 
it, here it is.’ With this money she 
bought bonds and has continued a regu- 
lar bond customer since. And -within 
the past few weeeks she named us the 
executor of her will—additional business 
the result of advertising placed vears ago. 

As is well known, in a certain few 
states legislation has been enacted which 
prohibits trust companies from solicit- 
ing will business, either by printed or 
spoken word. A president of a lead- 
ing trust company in one of these states 
was told by a prominent attorney, that 
siuce the cessation of the advertising of 
his company, the will business which 
was passing through his office was but 
a fraction of the amount of business 
which his office was handling while the 
trust company’s activities were at their 
height, showing conclusively that even 
though the trust companies themselves 
are not aware of the reaction caused by 
their advertising, the lawyer, at least, 
could give valuable testimony. 


As a result of a conference bet ween the 
officers of the First National Bank, 
the Peoples State Bank and _ the 
Security State Bank, all of Turlock, 
California, the banking hours in the 
three institutions will revert to 9 a. m. 
to 3 p. m. daily. Recently the banks 
had altered their hours, commencing the 
day’s business at ten o’clock. 
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Will You Be a 
Contributing 
Subscriber ? 


ys you help the editors to show our readers how 
useful and usable the articles in THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY are? 


Many bankers are reading THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY because the way other bankers look at 
their problems will stimulate them to examine methods 
and conditions in their own bank. But these men 
are overlooking a tremendously valuable use of THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY. 


Every plan that appears has been used and: proven 
successful by the originator. We want to show all 
our readers that it is feasible and practical to use these 
same plans and methods themselves. ; 


Will you write us a letter telling how you have used 

a Bankers Monthly plan? Show how you adopted a 

certain plan to speed up work, to increase deposits, 
“to secure loans or in any way to benefit your bank. © 


To the writer of the letter that aids our editors most 
we will pay $25.00. To the next best we will pay $15.00 
and to the third we will pay $10.00. Any other letters 
published will be paid for at the usual space rates. 


The winning letters will appear in the August issue so 
all letters must be in the editorial office by July 15, 1922. 


There is no limit to the length of your letter. Tell 


fully how you put the plan into operation and just 
what it accomplished. 


Will you contribute your experience to help make 


the plans and ideas that appear in THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY more generally used? 


P. S. If you haven’t time to write ask someone else in the 
bank to send in a letter. 


CONTEST EDITOR 
THE BANKERS MONTHLY 


536 SOUTH CLARK STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 


Be a Contributing Subscriber 
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| CONDENSED STATEMENT | 
At the close of business, May 5, 1922 
ASSETS 
Loans and Discounts .... af . $100, 771,364.53 
U. S. Bonds and Certificates . 8,878, 432.56 
| Other Bonds and Investments . 6,298, 629.15 
if MINI I se Ra voia ge re eens oe 1,500, 000.00 
i! Customers’ Liability; Letters of Credit, etc. 6,590, 421.12 
i] Cash, due from Banks and U.S. Treasurer. 38,934, 217.69 | 
Interest earned. . 354, 800.66 
$163, 327,865.71 1] 
LIABILITIES H 
Capital Saek - «255.6650: $4,500, 000.00 
- | Re eee 13,500, 000.00 | 
Undivided Profits......... 2,436, 399.38 
Reserves; Taxes, etc. ..... ____ 811,663.24 
$21,248, 062.62 | 
Unearned Interest . 607,032.10 | 
Circulation... . Shee 358,816.50 
{|} Letters of Credit and Acceptances. bee 7, 963,508.09 
Deposits, viz:— 
Individuals. . . $86, 104,881.32 
| Banks . yaks 45, 831,215.08 
United States...... __1,214,350.00 
| __133, 150,446.40 
\ $163,327, 865.71 
I Seeking New Business on Our Record 
| G THE 
| HEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


} OF NEW YORK 


1 Founded 1824 
BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 


















































































































































Mr. William K. 
elected president of the Cayuga County 
National Bank, Auburn, New York, to 
sueceed Mr. Charles P. Burr, deceased. 
George E. Snyder, cashier, was elected 
vice-president and will also retain the 


Payne has been 


position of cashier. Carl A. Neumeister 
has been elected a vice-president. Fred- 
erick E. Worden was appointed as- 
sistant cashier. 


James B. Davis, secretary of the Fed- 
eral Land Bank of Louisville, Kentucky, 
has been elected president. 










The Bank of America, New York, 
recently announced the election of 
Charles E. Curtis, cashier, as vice-pres- 
ident. He retains his position as cash- 
ier. George W. Jackson has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the Brook- 
lyn office and A. W. Austin assistant 
manager of the foreign department. 





Wallace W. Bennett, until recently 
eashier of the Farmers State Bank, 
Storm Lake, Iowa, has been elected 
vice-president and Helmer C. Berger 
has been elected cashier. 
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IS THE SMALL CHECKING 
ACCOUNT A LIABILITY 
OR AN ASSET? 


(Continued from page 30) 
their business after they have drawn 
checks in excess of their balance, say, 
the third or fourth time, and through 
this, we relieve ourselves of a number 
of accounts that are absolutely of no 
use to us.” 

And this from Minneapolis: “Our 
experience with the service charge when 
we put it in was that we lost several 
thousand accounts without losing de- 
posits and without any loss in good-will 
that we can trace. We do not attempt 
to keep out small accounts but we do 
make a service charge on them and also 
make the regular Clearing House 
charge for exchange. We have always 
had a large number of small accounts 
and consequently a large number of 
small loans and partially on this 
account get the benefit of the good-will 
thus created. There is no question but 
that we could give better service to our 
commercial accounts if we were to drop 
many thousand small accounts which we 
have, but whether this would be a good 
thing, in view of the bank’s present 
good-will (which is a valuable asset) I 
would not want to say.” 

Very little in the way of literature 
to eliminate the small account came to 
hand. A commercial bank in Boston seeks 
to maintain its minimum balance at $300 
by the use of a series of four form 
letters. These letters, which are signed 
by an assistant cashier, say that un- 
less the minimum is maintained to pay 
the cost of handling the account, a $1 
service charge will be made. Each ac- 
count is reviewed once every six months. 

Two form letters are used by a San 
Francisco bank which go to customers 
when their balance falls below $200. It 
offers to divide the cost of carrying the 
account by charging $1 any month the 
balance drops below $100. 

And of course there are on the market 
a number of direct-by-mail campaigns 
designed to meet this need, but they are 
all quite new, and I have no data on how 
extensive their use is or what success they 
have had. Several of them I have ex- 
amined. 

In your planning, it will pay you to 
give particular attention to the ex- 
perience of a Cincinnati bank: 

“A year or two back we found we 
had. 2,700 accounts that averaged under 
$100 balance. A great many of them 
were troublesome and numbers of them 
had to be watched pretty closely to keep 
them from overdrawing. We brought 
our Analysis Department into the 


matter and have almost daily written 
to a number'‘of them to eall in as we 
wished to talk with them in regard to 
matters concerning the 
their account. 


handling of 
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“We would endeavor to induce them 
to increase their balance and in most 
eases advised them, in ease they could 
not do so, the account would be handled 
at a monthly charge of $1. Of course, 
numbers of them closed the account. 
Many others are willing to pay the 
monthly charge and a number of others 
have increased their balances to the re- 
quired balance or better. We are still 
at work on the list. 

“We have tried to be more eareful in 
opening the accounts to insist on the 
$100 average where possible. In look- 
ing over the records of average accounts 
which have opened with less than $100 
proportionally few of them ever 
reached the $100 or better. The small 
depositor requires as much, and pos 
sibly on the average, more individual 
attention than the big depositor, and 
our experience has been that he is more 
exacting. 

























YOUR OBLIGATION 
TO YOUR DEPOSITOR 


HEN your customer 

constitutes you his agent 
in the collection of his checks 
and drafts,* your mutual in- 
terests demand that you make 
use of the best and cheapest 
facilities available. 













































“We give due consideration to any 
business they may do with other depart- 
ments of the bank which produces a 
profit.” 

The N. Y. “Times” of June 26th, 
1921, quotes a banker as follows, on the 
cost per account: 


“It averages us about 10 cents to 
handle each item, either a check or a 
deposit. You can figure it out for 
yourself. The average small checking 
account includes about twenty-two 
items, including pay checks deposited, 
checks made out in payment of bills, 
and possibly, small extra check deposits. 
These twenty-two items represent those 
handled each month on each account. 
Twenty-two items at 10 cents each 
amount to $2.20 a month and $26.40 a 
year.” 

The bank can determine very defin- 
itely what its accounts cost. Mr. Alex- 
ander Wall, of the Robert Morris Club, 
of Lansdowne, Pa., says (in an article 
in Banker’s Monthly, October, 1921) : 

“Physical volume makes for the ex- 
pense of handling checking accounts. 
Financial size of the check does not 
make much difference. It is as easy, 
on an adding machine, to list $1,000,000 
as it is $1 but it is twice as expensive 
to list $1 twice as it is $1,000,000 once, 
in the time and effort of the clerk, time 
in use of the machine, ete.” 

Some checks, in addition, must be 
handled a number of times, and so on. 


The best, as well as the least 
expensive in this connection, 


is not a mere matter ot 
opinion. 










Our 24-hour — Depart- 
ment precludes the loss of 


time in converting collections 
into cash 










We receive all items at par 
and make no charge for tele- 
graphic transfers. 
























PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 
BANK — 
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If some of you wish to pursue your 
studies along this line, let me refer you 
to the “Bankers Credit Manual,” by 
Mr. Wall, in which the mapping and 
charting of checks to establish costs 
are explained in detail. 

A New Haven, Connecticut bank with 
7,000 active checking accounts wrote’ 
me that 1,000 of that number had an 
average balance of less than $100. 


A large bank in the Middle West, 
(Continued on page 64) 


THE LAMINATED ?rovucrs CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
A new organization—old in experience. 


Equipped with the latest and best type of machinery the Laminated Company 
is now manufacturing a superior line of 


Burglar-Proof Equipment for Banks 
Vault Doors and Linings 
Burglar-Proof Safes, Chests, and Lockers 
Safety Deposit Boxes 


The company’s sales organization covers every section of the United States and Canada. 
A thoroughly qualified sales engineer will handle your inquiries intelligently and promptly. 
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BOOKLETS, 


NOVELTIES 


AND DIRECT-BY-MAIL 


Fine print does not a booklet make 
promiscuous distribution of 


make a_ successful 


advertising 


nor does 
literature 
campaign 


sales 


By C. K. MATSON 


W HEN I read the word “Booklets” 

as a part of my subject, I couldn't 
help but think of the panacea type— 
the encyclopedic booklet—the booklet 
that starts off with a picture of the 
building followed by an editorial on 
safety, followed by the departments of 
the bank, by the list of officers, by the 
board of directors, by the resources and 
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A SATISFIED 
CUSTOMER 


INVARIABLY 
COMES 
BACK — BUT 
NOT ALONE. 
HE BRINGS 
A FRIEND 
WITH HIM 












en, S/n SV7 77a 
a you interested in radiating 


~& the personal attitude and ser- 
vice of your bank to your customers? ” 


Will clean, snappy, dignified, ap- 
propriate expressions, beautifully 
printed, Tiffin gold frames, each 
containing fifty-two expressions, 
including clever holiday sentiments 
at $6.00 each, size 7 x II, interest 
you? 

Place them on your depositors’ 
desks, in windows and other con- 
spicuous places. Nothing ever 
offered to compare with them for 


the money. Minimum order— 
two sets. 


THE SERVICE PRESS 


4319 Greenwood Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE SERVICE PRESS 
4319 Greenwood Ave. 
GENTLEMEN;- 
You may send us your bank service with 
the privilege of returning same within seven 
days or paying for it. 


Chicago, Ill. 





e 


the capital and surplus—ornately put up 
—silk and gold—heautiful! 

Probably every financial advertiser 
has at some time been father to one of 
these enevelopedic affairs. Now and 
then there is a proper place for such 
a booklet; but generally financial, and 
particularly bank, advertising, has had 
much too much of this sort of thing. 


The fact is that the average citizen 
is not naturally interested in Capital 
and Surplus and safety features. He 
is chiefly interested in a very important 
person—Himself. 

So let’s take a solemn oath today that, 
as far as we are able, in direct mail, as 
in all other selling, we will start with 
the customer or prospective customer, 
his wants, his desires, and the way in 
which his mind can be turned favorably 
to the product we sell. Let’s be done 
forever with financial literature written 
“from the inside out” which starts with 
vast knowledge of the bank, vastly ex- 
posed, and ends in the inner circle of 
directors and old friends of the bank. 





I am going to define booklets as cover- 
ing all financial advertising, literature, 
folders and pamphlets, whether distrib- 
uted by direct-mail or otherwise. 


T am dividing booklets into two 
classes : 
(1) Text books or informational 


booklets, to be used where the cus- 
tomer recognizes his need of informa- 
tion regarding a service, or where a 
salesman is going to make the sale 
and handle the customers up to the 
point where the customer recognizes 
his need of information. 
(2) The sales literature, which 
arouses interest, creates desire, and 
paves the way for a sale even where 
it does not actually make that sale. 
- Text books are needed in almost every 
department of the modern bank. They 
give the trust customer, the commercial 
banking customer, every customer, old 
or prospective, that supplementary in- 
formation, which he naturally expects. 

Their distribution problem is rela- 
tively simple. They should be placed in 
the hands of salesmen and by that I 
of course mean all officers and em- 
ployes who meet the public. 

And these salesmen should be taught 
how to use the text books. Text books 
in themselves will not make a sale. But 
they will aid in making one. 

The salesman should depend on the 
text book to reiterate points which he 
makes. It doesn’t pay to count too much 
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on the intelligence of a customer to 
find information for himself in the 
reading-matter. 

Text books can be used in direct mail 
follow-up in special cases where the 
demand for the information already 
exists or has been created. 

I would suggest two things in the 
production of text books. 

Make the copy simple. Make the 
figures and examples very ordinary and 
related to daily life. Don’t ever pre- 
sume that your reader is a_ student 
trained to dig up information. 

Make the physical make-up of the 
booklet such that the reader hesitates to 
destroy it. You want him to keep it 
long enough to read it and have others 
read it, so present it to him in a form 
he will consider too precious to destroy. 

Too often we have started to produce 
a booklet, part general interest, part 
something else, with no clear idea of 
what we were going to use it for, and 
then have added and added unrelated 
bits of information, until we had one 
of the encyclopedic, panacea productions 
previously mentioned, which _ slights 
nothing in or about the bank. 

To turn to Sales Literature: 

First, you must, of course, decide: 

(1) What you are going to sell, 
or in other words—what your copy 
is going to say. 

(2) To whom are you going to 
sell the service, which question leads 
you: 

a. To diseovering every possible, 

feasible prospect. 

b. To choosing vour medium or 

media. 

We assume for purposes of diseus- 
sion that we have chosen sales booklets 
or sales literature as the medium. 

The first point is: 
going to be? 

(1) Remember this folder has got 
to stop the hand and the eye some- 
where between the incoming letter- 


What is our copy 


basket and the waste-basket. It must 
be dynamic enough to _ literally 


stop the hand. 

(2) The body of the copy must 
be short enough so that a clear-cut 
idea is gotten over right then in that 
moment of hesitation between letter- 
basket and waste-basket. 

(3) We must earry the reader 
quickly up to the point of action. We 
must give him something to do s0 
that his impulse is not wasted. We 
must present the possibilities of this 
act glowingly, and we must do all 
this in a very short time. 

I believe there has been a letter vs. 
booklet controversy in the direct-by- 
mail field. I might say that this ¢on- 
troversy worries me very little. 

Within its limitations, there can be 
nothing equal to the short, direct, very 
personal letter. 


I know of a big bank that had occa- 
sion to strike suddenly for increased 
commercial customers. 

A preferred list of 200 names was 
made up, and individually typed letters 
signed by the president of the bank, 
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Deposits $65,000,000 


Capital and Surplus $7,000,000 


were sent out, soliciting the business. 
Nothing else could have been so effective. 
It got the business. 


But it would be so costly as to be 
impossible to extend this list to great 
size. This is the first limitation. The 
second is that a letter is so personal 
that it cannot get over certain argu- 
ments on account of this very personal- 
ness. 

We can write Mrs. Brown and eall her 
attention to the beautiful little folder 
on Thrift enclosed, when I do not believe 
we can successfully give her a thrift 
leeture in the personal letter. 

It is a little too much like writing a 
short, snappy letter to vour wife in 
which you say: 

Dearest Wife: I love you very 
much, but why in tarnation are you 
80 extravagant? 

There isn’t any letter big enough to 
carry both ends of that message. 

_I want to interpolate here that con- 
tinuity on a regular program is the 
seeret of success in direct mail. Bank- 
ing service cannot be sold by one mail- 
ing. 

I would use novelties wherever offi- 
cers and employes are selling to women 
and children, particularly where the 
employe is going to the home. 

It is surely easier for him to come 
bearing gifts. 


I know that calendars (and I class 


. 


f SERVE YOU | 


IN: CHICAGO 


CENTRAL IRUST 


COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO 


caléndars with coin banks and pen- 
holders as novelties) make it easier for 
the employe to approach prospects in 
employes’ new account contests. 

Mrs. Brown will not be quite as 
busy, quite as hurried, when the sales- 


man or saleswoman says, “Oh, Mrs. Rubber Stamps 
Brown, I just dropped over to give you ff and Accessories 


this new calendar. I thought you would oon 
like one.” Mrs. Brown does. From that 
point it is easy to go on and say, “You § BANKS 
know, we’re giving these calendars out 
in connection with our Booster Cam- 
paign, ete.” 

I believe in direct mail in financial 
advertising for the uses I list below. Deeeen Tree 
Every one of these uses is taken from F 

; . Ink Paps 
some successful bank experience: s 
(1) In reaching the special group } Stamp Racks 

of prospects—teachers, lawyers, doc- | SEALS, Etc. 
tors, ete. 

(2) In reaching the population of QUICK SERVICE 

a special street or neighborhood. 

(3) In reaching the newcomer. 
(4) In selling a new service or 

services to customers of an old serv- 

ic 


ENDORSEMENT STAMPS 
CERTIFICATION STAMPS 
STORAGE FILEs 


e. 
(5) In developing more business 

with customers whose accounts are 

already on your books, in other words, { 

making the slightly profitable or un- 30 Years of Knowing How 
profitable account, a real revenue 

producer. 

In the future we will be using direct. The R. D. Swisher Mfg. Co. 
mail more and more to sell the one 411-413 South Clinton Street, 
service customer on all services of the CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 
bank. 


Write for Complete Catalogue 
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THE FINANCIAL EDITOR 
AS INVESTMENT ADVISER 


He can lead the public to the bond 
house and the investment banker and 
keep speculation out of his columns 


By FRANK P. BENNETT, JR., 


Editor ‘‘United States Investor”’ 


HAT is the service which the finan- 

cial editor can render, as an ad- 
viser? My own theory is, that he should 
never degenerate into a tipster. The 
temptation is always keen. He hears 
all sorts of rumors about stocks, that 
are sure to advance or to decline. The 
hankering to pass these details along 
to his friends, and to write these tips 
into his stories, is hard to resist. This is 
especially true when the source of the 
rumor seems authoritative. But the 
financial editor exists to serve a whole 
community of investors, and only a 
very small fraction of these have any 
right to take long chances. His story 
should be for the great number, who 
need to know about intrinsic worth, 
rather than about pools and manipula- 
tions. 

In the next place, he should object 
seriously to highly speculative advertis- 
ing in the columns of his paper. If he 
is writing worth-while stories, he ac- 
quires a following. He influences the 
judgment of investors. The advertis- 
ing which appears in the same columns 
is clothed, whether he wills it or not, 
with his prestige. If he preaches all 
of the time, as he should do, the gospel 
of sound investments, then every ad- 
vertisement among his columns is likely 
to be looked ypon among his readers as 
carrying out his ideas. 

Thirdly, he should do both destructive 
and constructive work. He should speak 
boldly against these shrewd promoters, 
with offices in Boston or Buffalo or 
Cleveland or Detroit, who have become 


so proficient in the art of covering up 
their wildly speculative offerings, with 
the language and the appearance of 
sound investments. Legislatures may 
pass blue sky laws, and create state 
securities commissions from now until 
the end of time, yet they will not se- 
riously hinder these operations. This 
is inevitable. Such laws must always 
leave sufficient scope for the high grade 
investment banker and for the legiti- 
mate speculator, and on that account the 
laws must always contain loop-holes, 
through which a capable lawyer can 
drag Wallingford successfully. You 
may create all the better business 
bureaus you like, splendid as they are, 
but not for ages can you train men 
enough, or create bureaus enough, to 
dam up the current of wild promotions. 
Only such publicity as the press can 
give will be an effective obstacle. 

And he should have constructive sug- 
gestions. He should not be content 
merely to warn against the highly spec- 
ulative. He should indicate the safe 
course that investors may follow. Here 
is a field where neither state laws nor 
better business bureaus attempt to 
serve. Their work is essentially de- 
structive and should be. Even the high 
grade investment house and the banks, 
with all of their ambitions and varieties 
of service, leave much of this construe- 
tive work undone. The margin of profit 
of the investment bankers does not 
permit him to go out into the highways 
and by-ways for new investors, small or 
large. He must stick more or less to 


those who are known to be investors, 
Here, therefore, the financial editor ean 
do some of his greatest work, for he can 
lead the public to the bond house and 
the high-grade investment banker, who 
do not know how to find him. The 
mountain cannot go to Mahomet but 
Mahomet can be led up to the mountain, 
The fact that hundreds of thousands 
of people are defrauded every year by 
stock promoters, proves that there are 
hundreds of thousands who need the 
services of good stock and bond houses, 
Let the financial editor help to keep 
the public away from the unworthy 
promoter, and let him lead the same 
public to those who will treat their eus- 
tomers fairly. The vast majority of 
people need a guardian, when it comes 
to choosing investments, no matter how 
vigorously most of them would deny 
this, and the greatest service that a 
financial editor can render is by putting 
the public in touch with worthy guard- 
ians who will not _ sell speculations 
under the guise of investments, and who 
will not think first of profit and only 
incidentally of a eustomer’s welfare. 

Finally, the financial editor should 
enjoy just as intimate a contact as pos- 
sible with his readers. j 

My theory is that no financial editor 
can serve his readers except he knows 
their personal needs. 


J. Rankin Martin has been elected 
president of the Farmers National 
Bank of Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania. 
He fills the vacancy caused by the death 
of Frank F. Brierly. 


Harry S. Boyd has been elected eash- 
ier and Melville H. Marston assistant 
cashier of the Chapman National Bank, 
Portland, Maine. Mr. Boyd succeeds 
the late Marshall H. Purrington, who 
died recently. 


C. H. Hutchinson has been elected 
president of the First State Bank, 


Abilene, Texas, to sueceed Oscar Parker, 
deceased. 


GREGERSON BROTHERS 


- CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
INCOME TAX: CONSULTANTS 


We specialize on Income Tax work for Banks and Trust Companies 


OMAHA NATIONAL BANK BLDG., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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PRESIDENT, THE RUBEY NATL. BANK, GOLDEN, COL. 
FORMER PRESIDENT, COLORADO BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
FORMER TREASURER, AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


The Certified Balance Sheet submitted by the commercial 
borrower is greatly strengthened when based upon a com- 
plete audit of the year’s transactions. Restricted audits or limits 
imposed upon the public accountant restrict and limit the value 
of the statement for borrowing purposes. 





The members of the Reserve City Bankers Association are 
on record as endorsing the complete audit as the form of audit 
to recommend to commercial borrowers. 


A vul Lihey, 


Published in the interest of Better Business 


6Y ERNST & ERNST 
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BREAKING INTO PRINT 


BY PAYING ADMISSION 


The 


newspaper 


moulds 


public 


opinion on 


national, industrial and private questions— 
why not use it to create prestige for the bank? 


By EDWIN BIRD WILSON 


President Edwin Bird Wilson Inc., Advertising Agency, New York and Chicago 


N America, only illiterates and morons 

have no use for real newspapers. The 
fairly intelligent of our citizens read 
the better newspapers, leaving the lower 
order of newspapers for the perusal of 
the lower type of mind. 

Any banker should find it not at all 
difficult to choose the newspapers that 
will influence the kind of persons worth 
influencing, the kind he would like to 
have as customers. 

If a banker has respect for his high 
calling, desires the highest respect of 
his clients and yearns for more respect- 
able and respecting clients, he will hesi- 
tate to advertise in a newspaper that 
eaters to a low order of intelligence and 
offends men and women of character 
and brains. 

A banker has concern for less weighty 
matters than the influence and prestige 
of his institution when he helps to sup- 
port by his advertising patronage a 
strife-promoting, crime-fostering scav- 
enger newspaper. Sometimes a banker 
is persuaded against his better judg- 
ment by a plausible solicitor; sometimes 
by fear of what “The Daily Seavenger” 
may some day say; sometimes by the 
mistaken policy of treating all the news- 
papers in his city alike, regardless of 
their ‘character or their readers’ char- 
acter. Thus, thoughtlessly, or at least 
without malice aforethought, some bank- 
ers have helped support a low journal- 
istic business of “fooling the people all 
the time”; of stirring up hatreds, local, 
national and international; of spreading 
crime thoughts and dislovalty. 

Moreover, such bankers, thus misled, 
have wasted their money. 

What chance has a clean, modest, 
honest advertisement of a banking in- 
stitution amid the sereeching, racous 
pandemonium of distorted news, hate- 
producing editorials, diabolically mis- 
leading cartoons, slushy seandal and in- 
citations to mob violence and mass 
action, not to mention fraudulent ad- 
vertisements ? 

But the banker who ignores the news- 
papers wholly and stays out of all of 
them is more unwise than the one who 
goes into bad ones along with the good. 

Fortunately for America, the major- 
ity of American newspapers are decent, 
truth-loving, loyal, constructive and de- 


sirous of carrying only honest adver- 
tising. To ignore their influence is to 
ignore the greatest aid available for 





the molding of publie opinion and the 
permanent upbuilding of an_ institu- 
tional reputation. 

This naturally leads to the question, 
What is the proper way to use the news- 
papers?—a question that has not been 
well considered by many bankers. 

Too many bank executives, in common 
with some of our other captains of in- 
dustry, have looked upon the newspa- 
pers as convenient carriers of propa- 
ganda which might be more or less 
clandestinely concocted and propitiously 
put over. It would be foolish to deny 
that there is a legitimate place in news- 
papers for financial news, and, the 
banker who does not make available to 
the press interesting, important news 
regarding his institution and its activ- 
ities is overlooking a valuable banking 
asset. 

But, too many bankers have relied 
upon “free puffs,’ as our English 
cousins eall them, to present their insti- 
tution to public attention through the 
newspapers. They have placed undue 
importance upon the spasmodic mention 
of their name or their bank’s name in 
the news pages and too little importance 
on the exceedingly far greater value 
of interesting, paid-for, honest adver- 
tising in the same pages. 

How do the leaders among banking 
institutions regard the newspapers? 
They have shown their belief in the 
newspaper by making it the king pin 
of their advertising program. The 
most discriminating and courageous of 
them have selected their newspapers re- 
gardless of political pressure, regardless 
of plausible solicitors, fearless of under- 
hand attacks, choosing the right papers 
to influence the right people. 

But do these leading bankers pay for 
space, or do they try to get it for noth- 
ing? Yea, verily; they buy it and sign 
their names to what they have to say 
so that all the world may read their 
credo and knew their confidence in them- 
selves. Banking institutions that have 
gone farthest, rooted themselves most 
deeply in public confidence, delved deep- 
est and used the best brains to help 
them delve into the problems of financial 
advertising, have well-defined policies, 
of which perhaps the most important 
feature is the sustained, regular use of 
newspaper advertising space. 

Many times I am 4sked by bankers 
what I think of the relative merits of 
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newspaper and direct advertising. My 
reply invariably is that a well-rounded 
program of advertising demands both, 
but that for permanent growth into the 
life of the community and expansion 
with it there is nothing to compare with 
newspaper advertising, properly done, 
Other forms of advertising, while help- 
ful and often times very valuable, are 
supplemental. 

Sometimes bankers tell -me they ean. 
not trace direct results from newspaper 
advertising. That seems to worry them 
—as though they expect the readers of 
the newspapers to rush into the bank 
with the bank’s advertisement in their 
hands. And yet that sometimes hap- 
pens! 

The influence of the newspaper on 
its readers is as subtle as the influence 
of the weather. Unconsciously the 
reader forms his opinions on public 
questions, private controversies, indus- 
trial disputes, international problems— 
by what he reads. Is it not just as 
true that he will form his opinion of 
a banking institution by reading the 
advertisements in the newspapers? 

Sometimes, I say, bankers tell me 
they cannot trace results from nevws- 
paper advertising—and vet they are 
consistently and most  encouragingly 
growing. Why are they growing so 
steadily? Ask them and they usually 
fall back on that old saying, “our cus- 
tomers are our best advertisements and 
bring us new customers.” In so thinking 
they have overlooked the powerful in- 
fluence that newspaper advertising has 
in holding their old customers as well 
as in influencing new ones to come, albeit 
they are introduced by old customers. 

While most of the banking institu- 
tions which my organization serves com- 
bine newspaper advertising and direct 
advertising, supplementing and support- 
ing each with the other, I count myself 
fortunate in participating in what might 
be ealled a thorough-going laboratory 
test for the value of newspaper adver- 
tising when standing alone and _ prac- 
tically unsupported. A financial insti- 
tution I have in mind has been adver- 
tising consistently for several years in 
the better newspapers of its city. It 
has no central file; it has no follow-up; 
it has no selling staff; its officers do 
not go out and solicit business. That 
financial institution for a long time 
past has been receiving new business at 
the rate of a million dollars a month. 
The business is the result of newspaper 
advertising. How do we know that this 
business comes from the newspaper ad- 
vertising? Persons unknown to the 
company walk in and say, “I like the 
tone of your advertisements and I be- 
lieve you are the kind of institution I 
want to handle my business.’ More of 
them come in and say nothing about “I 
see by the papers,” ete., but they do 
come in not knowing personally or being 
known to any of the officers of the in- 
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SOW more than at any 


previous time in the 
history of American 
business there is vita] 
necessity for current, accurate 
and concise reports in all lines 
of industrial and mercantile 
activity. 





The executives of any busi- 
ness should have available at all 
times reports that will reveal 
the actual condition of the busi- 
ness and the banker should 
insist on such reports as a means 


of fortifying and safeguarding - 


credits. 


When the history of, the last 
few years is written, it will be 
found that many business firms 
sustained heavy losses as a re- 
sult of incomplete and inaccu- 
rate methods of accounting. 


Analytical observers in finance 
and business agree that the lack 
of current fundamental infor- 
mation is responsible in a large 
degree for the mal-adjustments 


What Good Accounting 
Means to Business 






WOLF AND ComPaNy 


Accountants 


of business and; until the office 
records of every business estab- 
lishment are strengthened and 
simplified aecorditig to some 
definite plan, business will cor- 
respondingly suffer. 


The banker can render a dis- 
tinct and valuable service to 
his community and to every- 
one of his commercial customers 
by pointing out the value and 
significance of the complete cer- 
tified audit. 


The disinterested findings of 
the certified public accountant 
help both the banker and the 
borrower alike because they 
bring to the surface all the per- 
tinent facts relating to business 
and at the same time provide 
for systematic and_ definite 
methods of accounting 
procedure. 


We shall appreciate the op- 
portunity of talking over with 
you or your customers the value 
of sound accounting methods. 


(FORMERLY BAKER, VAWTER & WOLF) 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA INDIANAPOLIS MILWAUKEE CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY DES MOINES 
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CLLR eEp epee as 


Woven into the 
Fabric of Business 


Years of successful service have veritably 


woven Lloyd-Thomas appraisals into the very 
fabric of business. 


This is a surprising statement —yet it is sub- 
stantiated by the ever-increasing number of rep- 
resentative institutions which insist upon a 
Lloyd-Thomas appraisal as the primary step in 
the planning of business maneuvers. 


Whether it be for the purpose of merger, bond 
issue, credit extension, insurance adjustment or 
invested capital, Lloyd-Thomas appraisals have 
been proved indispensable. The great saving 
involved in money, time and energy—usually 
cover, many times over, the original cost of the 
appraisal. 


Maintaining a large staff of highly trained and 
experienced specialists, the Lloyd-Thomas or- 
ganization, flexible and efficient, can meet the 
most exacting demands of accuracy and speed. 


Recommend that your institution use this short 
cut to accurate, authentic, dependable informa- 
tion regarding physical values. 


The |loyd-Thomas Co. 


RECOGNIZED AUTHORITIES ON PHYSICAL VALUES 
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BREAKING INTO PRINT BY 
PAYING ADMISSION 


(Continued from page 46) 
stitution. Uneonsciously, gradually, 
they have formed an opinion of the 
institution by reading what: it sincerely, 
attractively, outspokenly says about 
itself, and without urging or solicitation 
they seek the institution. 

That, you will admit, is the most de- 
sirable kind of business to have—the 
kind that walks in and becomes yours 
without inducement. 

Now, about the magazines; all the 
good things I have said about newspa- 
pers are equally true of the magazines, 
only in a broader, national instead of 
loeal sense. 

Any bank of local importance should 
advertise consistently in the best local 
newspapers. Similarly, every bank of 
national importance or capable of be- 
coming of national importance, needs 
to call to its upbuilding the tremendous 
opinion-forming force of the better na- 
tional magazines. 

There is no surer, no more economical, 
no more dignified and appropriate way 
for a bank to establish itself as an out- 
standing institution of national im- 
portance than by properly advertising 
in national mediums, and one of the 
collateral and very valuable products of 
national advertising for a big city insti- 
tution is additional prestige and good 
will at home due to the facts that a 
considerable portion of magazine cireu- 
lation falls locally and that an institu- 
tion acknowledging its own importance 
by the national advertising naturally be- 
comes more important in the eyes of its 
fellowtownsmen than if its aspirations 
were merely provincial. 


The longer life of a monthly or weekly 
magazine, as compared with a daily 
newspaper, gives it an obvious ad- 
vantage for the bank or trust company 
desirous of building itself into national 
thought and nation-wide business. 

Also, the advertiser in a national mag- 
azine can have an entire page, or two- 
thirds of a page, next to reading matter, 
all to himself, without appearing to be 
so flamboyant as a full page in a news- 
paper might seem to connote. 

Better printing of magazines, as con- 
pared with newspapers, gives the ad- 
vertising bank an opportunity to pre 
sent more beautiful and appealing copy. 
For investment bankers with a national 
distribution, the better national maga- 
zines afford an almost ideal advertising 
medium. 

Not only is industrial output on a For local advertising of banking, 
rising scale, but increased buying power fiduciary and investment service, the 
A few figures will bear out the opti- is reflected in larger retail sales. Chi- local newspaper stands unchallenged. 
mistic view. Sales of copper during cago advices state that for the first time For national advertising the national 

May are estimated at at least 200,000,- since December, 1920, aggregate sales magazine is without a peer. 

000 pounds. The automobile output of department stores for the last two a 

shows a gain of 30 per cent over March months are ahead of the preceding year. The Farm Mortgage Company, 
with 196,000 passenger automobiles, Retail inventories generally are below Topeka, Kansas, is having final plans 
compared with -152,000 for the month last vear and collections are improving. drawn for the erection’ of a two story 
before. Western pine shipments with -—W. J. Wollman Review bank and office building. 
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Business Outlook Cheerful a total of 137,500,000 feet are nearly 
All indications point to further bus- double those of last year. Shipments 
iness improvement. In spite of the of Michigan hardwood showed 80 per 
coal strike industries in all lines are cent gain over last year. Steel produc- 
showing gains. Not only are the statis- tion is now on a basis of 80 per cent 
ties of increasing business activity im- of capacity, which must be considered 
proving, but sentiment is more cheerful about normal. 
and this leads to confidence in laying 
plans for the future. 
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A NOVEL MEANS OE 
STIMULATING THRIFT 


(Continued from page 17) 


account he carries for the the school , ci. STABLISHED in 
pank, and the child can either deposit ee 22 :\ a 1850, The Marine 
in the bank himself or have Mr. Hop- (cated mY? > Trust Company is the 
kins do it for him. Though it happens oN oldest and largest com- 
that the majority of the accounts are mercial bank in Buffalo 
earried with the Union Trust Company, and through its long 
the children are permitted to choose any period of service has 
bank they wish, and many patronize gained a wide prestige 


other banks in Bayonne or the vicinity. among bankers and bus- 
Frequently the children keep on 


ae 4IN =9 fi iness men in general. 
patronizing the school bank after they : \ 6 
leave school. Bayonne has a large Yn oan . Located in Buffalo, 


foreign population and many of the un- 
edueated foreigners trust the school be- of Lake Erie, it serves a 
fore they would a bank. Often the large territory in this 
parents will ask if they can’t save, too, SS =< ¥ ry part of the country. 

and of course the teacher of thrift is ° F 

glad to accommodate them. Sometimes 
a brother or a sister, too old to attend 


ag reagent gy teeter de MARINE 
Sometimes its Ider brothers 
sisters come tothe bank” dire TRUST COMPANY 


and sisters come to the bank direct 
because the school children are saving 
there and they know it has the approval OF BUFFALO 
of the school authorities. 


Perhaps because they have given so Elliott C. McDougal, President 
much thought to ineuleating the art of 


saving in their charges, the teachers of 
Roosevelt School have become thrifty, 
too. At any rate, they are depositing 
$500 a month in a building and loan 
fund, and Mr. Hopkins does their bank- 
ing for them. They are considering the 
possibility of including some of the 
children in this. Thrift, at the Roosevelt 
School, has become a mighty interesting 
subject. ——_——— 

The First National Bank, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wisconsin, has announced the 
appointment of W. G. Schroedel to the 
assistant cashiership to succeed M. J. 
Cepress, who resigned to accept the 
eashiership of the First National Bank, 
Eagle River, Wisconsin. 

H. Otto Wittpenn, former mayor of 
Hoboken, New Jersey was elected 
director of the Merchants National 
Bank recently. Emil Stohn is president 
of the institution and Governor I. E. 
Edwards is vice-president. 


the eastern terminus 
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A. H. Eubanks, of Farmersville, 
Texas, who has been a bank examiner, 
has been elected active vice-president of 
the Farmers State Bank of Mexia, Texas. 


Trust Department 

Safe Deposit Vaults 
Foreign Exchange Department 
Directors of the Lincoln County State 
Bank, Davenport, Washington, have 
elected J. L. Thayer vice-president in 
place of the late Fred S. Wells. Fred 
W. Moe will continue as cashier, and 


Cecil Jenks has been appointed assis- 
tant cashier. 


Securities Department 





Credit Department 


Serving Financial 
Institutions Since 1856 
F. C. Stitser has purchased a con- 


trolling interest in the Bank of Lake, 
lakeport, California. 
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DUTY OF BANKERS IN 
FRAUD PREVENTION 


How a banker can educate and warn 
the investing public and avoid the 
economic waste of losses through fraud 


By ROY C. OSGOOD 


Vice President. First Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, Illinois 


QO investment bankers. owe the 

public the cuty of warning or edu- 
cating against fraud? Yes, emphati- 
cally, for the following reasons: It is 
the duty of every citizen to so act as 
not to commit fraud. It is also his 
moral duty to restrain others from com- 
witting fraud. This duty is exempli- 
fied in the expressed will of the com- 
munity called “law.” It is his ordinary 
duty to warn others of fraud so far as 
practicable. This is particularly true 
of the citizen having knowledge of ex- 
isting fraud. Investment bankers have 


a special knowledge concerning the is- 


suance and sale of securities and learn 
to detect the kinds of fraud that infest 
them. It therefore becomes their duty 
both to warn and educate against such 
fraud. In addition to being a duty it 
is business common sense on the part 
of the investment banker to warn 
against fraud because every dollar sunk in 
fraudulent securities is diverted not 
only from his own business but the bus- 
iness he is assisting to finance. The 
duty exists not only to warn but to 
edueate the public, because education 
in itself constitutes a warning. 

The question naturally arises: What 
fraud shall the investment banker warn 
against? The answer is, that fraud 
which arises in the issuance and sale of 
securities. In this connection two 
classes of fraud have become generally 
recognized; actual fraud and eonstrue- 
tive fraud. 

Actual fraud may be inherent in the 
security itself or be present in the 
method of selling. So far as the selling 
is concerned it may be prevalent in 
both securities that are inherently 
fraudulent and in good securities that 
are sold in a fraudulent manner. 
Fraud may be inherent in securities 
by direct design on the part of 
.the issuer and by a lack of knowledge 
or negligence on the part of the seller 
that amounts to design. In the ease of 
fraud occuring in the method of selling 
it may exist by actual misrepresenta- 
tion of a positive character. It may 
also exist by the omission of essential 
but adverse facts in selling representa- 
tions or by such careless and negligent 
statements that constitute misrepresen- 
tation. Such negligence may as well 
work fraud as the direct design to do so. 

Actual fraud is much easier to detect 


and to prevent than so-called construe- 
tive fraud so far as its recognition is 
concerned. The theory of constructive 
fraud has been developed by the ex- 
perience of public officials administer- 
ing blue sky laws since the first of such 
laws was passed in 1911. This theory 
is that constructive fraud exists where 
the security does not afford the investor 
@ reasonable chance of gain. Just as 
the banker knows from experience that 
a certain kind of financial ventures is 
bound to fail, so the blue sky official 
coneludes that the securities to finance 
it if allowed to be sold would work a 
fraud upon the investor. In other 
words this theory of fraud has been 
developed through experience with se- 
curities founded upon _ impracticable 
business risks. Experience has shown 
that in eycles of fifteen years 87 per 
cent of new enterprises fail and 13 per 
cent succeed. It is the theory of the 
officia's enforcing the blue sky laws 
that the administration of these laws 
ought so far as possible to classify as 
fraudulent securities representing the 
87 per cent of business enterprises 
doomed to failure from the start. Of 
course, in cases of improper financial 
strueture such a classification is possible, 
but in many eases, such as failure aris- 
ing from mismanagement, it is not pos- 
sible to foresee the resulting failure. 
The problem of dealing with this so- 
called fraud is a most difficult one. 

To what portion of the public does 
the banker owe a duty concerning 
fraud? He owes it not only to the 
general public, but to that special por- 
tion of the public which comprises his 
actual customers and to which he looks 
for his prospective customers. 

So far as the duty to the general 
publie is concerned it is inherent in the 
duty in every citizen to warn of danger. 
He also owes the duty, which every 
business man owes, to raise the ethical 
plane of business in general and his 
own business in particular. Aside from 
morals, the banker considers it good 
business to perform such a duty because 
a constantly larger part of the general 
public is composed of prospective cus- 
tomers. Further than this fraud results 
in economic waste and it is the partic- 
ular duty of the banker to prevent such 
waste in the promotion of good banking 
and good business. The business of the 


investment banker depends upon thrift 
on the part of the general public. The 
fraud which causes a loss to an investor 
not only results in the loss of the money 
involved, but has a deterrent effect on 
the future thrift of that individual and 
an effect on the community out of all 
proportion to the defrauded individual's 
financial loss. 

The investment banker’s duty toward 
that special part of the public composed 
of actual and prospective customers 
relates not only to the sale of new sge- 
curities, but as well to the holdings of 
securities already issued. In the ease 
of new securities the duty of the banker 
issuing them is to see that they are 
properly constructed and properly sold. 
In the ease of existing securities that 
have been sold to the customer of the 
investment banker he owes certain def- 
nite duties. For illustration: He ought 
not to trade his customer out of good 
securities simply for the purpose of 
making a profit for himself. He owes 
a duty to his customer to watch defaults 
of principal and interest and carefully 
advise in regard to methods of reorgan- 
ization after default has occurred. He 
also owes a duty in advising his eus- 
tomers regarding prepayments before 
maturity and in not acting on knowledge 
of prepayments to his own advantage. 
He has a duty in regard to underwriting 
and selling junior and_ senior 
where they adversely affect securities 
already issued and sold by him. He has 
a duty in respect to advising his eus- 
tomers regarding refunding issues and 
operations. All of these illustrations 
relate to transactions that handled 
honestly and in good faith protect the 
customer and that handled dishonestly 
and in bad faith work a fraud. The 
investment. banker also owes the duty of 
giving honest and fair advice to pros- 
pective customers holding securities not 
sold by him. 

The question arises as to what form 
the warning or education should take. 
It should take the form of both public 
and private effort. 


Private effort should be directed 
particularly toward the underwriting of 
only honest and sound securities. It 
should take the form of not exacting 
abnormal profits which endanger the 
financial success of the securities under- 
written as well as the sound structure 
of the securities themselves. It should 
also cause securities to be honestly 
labelled and do away with deceptive and 
misleading titles of securities. After 
the securities have been issued the effort 
of the investment banker should be 
directed to see that his verbal and 
printed representations are fair and 
not misleading. Essentially his adver- 
tising both through the press and in the 
mail chould be so worked as to be free 
from criticism in his regard. There ¢a” 
be ne better productive education for 
the investor than the issuance of sound 


issues 
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securities honestly sold. 

The public efforts of the invesinient 
banker should be directed toward legis- 
lative and co-operative channels. In- 
vestment bankers knowing that all se- 
eurities exist only by virtue of the law 
should scrutinize carefully all new legis- 
lation to see that it is properly framed 
and economically sound insofar as :t 
affects the issuance of securities. For 
illustration: They should scrutinize 
changes in the law of contracts; laws 
affecting interest rates; laws affecting 
municipal financing, corporations and 
public utilities. It is particularly their 
duty to endeavor to prevent the passage 
of laws permitting or perpetuating 
economic falacies. They should assist 
in the development of proper and effec- 
tive blue sky laws and laws aimed 
against fraudulent promotions. It is 
their duty not only to aid in the placing 
of such laws upon the statute books, but 
to assist actively in their enforcement 
after they are passed. 

The duty of the investment banker 
undertaking a part in the co-operative 
effort to reduce fraud in the issuance 
and sale of securities can be effected in 
a number of ways. For illustration: 

The banker can very effectively work 
in his local community in educating the 
people against fraud, by advising indi- 
vidual investors and by aiding in the 
prosecution of perpetrators of* partic- 
ular frauds. This can be done by better 
advertising, by suppression of fraud- 
ulent advertising, by talks before organ- 
izations and by contributing published 
articles that will serve both as a warn- 
ing and an education. Bankers under- 
taking this duty intelligently find that 
the newspapers and magazines join most 
effectively in the undertaking. 

One of the most constructive means 
by which bankers can educate against 
fraud is by educating the public about 
sound securities and the essential prin- 
ciples of investing money. The in- 
vestment banker should lose no oppor- 
tunity of laying before the public the 
essential elements of safety in investing. 
As an outline, the public should be 
taught that the first element of safe 
investment is to secure the return of 
principal and second the return of in- 
come. Investors should be taught the 
difference between investment and bus- 
iness risk. In this connection they 
should be informed regarding the dif- 
ference between public securities, such 
a government bonds, and municipal 
bonds, where risk is a smaller part, and 
private business securities where risk is 
necessarily a greater part. They should 
also be taught that in corporate secur- 
ities the chance of fraud is less because 
the element of public supervision is 
Sreater and in securities issued by. 
individuals the chance of fraud is 
greater because the element of public 

supervision is less. They should be 
(Continued on page 53) 
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The Call of the Harvest Fields 


will take thousands of men into the West to 
help the farmer reap and thresh his acres of 
golden grain. Elsewhere other crops will 
mature as autumn approaches. To move these 
crops promptly many agencies must co-oper- 
ate. The facilities of this bank will be avail- 
able for this purpose as during other years. 


FIRST WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL BANK 
Milwaukee 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits Ten Million Dollars. 


Confidence! 
FoR one half a century, the Old National of Grand 


Rapids, Mich., has enjoyed to an unusual degree 
the confidence of banks. 


Such confidence can be traced to one factor— 
Sound Progressive Banking. 


THE OLD 


GRAND RAPIDS 


ARQNAL BANK 


MICHIGAN 
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LIFTING THE SERVICE TO 
LEVEL OF ADVERTISING 


It behooves the bank advertiser to analyze 
the service the bank gives the public, to figure 
out improvements and help establish them 


By CARL A. GODE 


Advertising Manager of the Merchants Loan & Trust Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Most people agree now-a-days that 
~~ advertising is one of the strongest 
forces in modern business. And yet, 
advertising in itself can accomplish 
nothing. It has to be backed up by the 
wares that are advertised and it has to 
be supported by the organization that 
is doing the advertising. If either the 
organization or the product is lacking, 
the advertising cannot possibly be effec- 
tive and might better never have been 
done. 


It requires no argument that the ad- 
vertising of a bank must stand or fall 
according to the support which the ad- 
vertising does or does not receive. 
Since this is true, the service given the 
customers of a bank develops a signi- 
ficance which the conscientious adver- 
tiser dares not overlook; it develops an 
importanee which completely over- 
shadows such considerations as copy 
and mediums. 

This does not mean however, that the 
quality or degree of service must neces- 
sarily restrict the character or 
of the copy permanently. 

The desirability of being able to ad- 
vertise good service often leads to an 
imprevement in the bank’s facilities and 
methods of serving customers. A con- 
spicuous example of how advertising 
may become responsible for raising the 
standard of the product advertised is to 
be found in the clothing industry. <A 
nationally famous manufacturer of 
men’s suits and overcoats realized that 
his advertising claimed higher quality 
and better workmanship for his gar- 
ments than the merchandise itself war- 
ranted. So what did he do? Instead 
of toning down his advertising to fit 
the goods, he decided to make the 
clothing as good as the advertising said 
it was. The leading retailer of this 
particujar brand soon saw the advis- 
ability of improving his service also; 
and so he inaugurated merchandising 
policies which lived up to the manu- 
facturer’s advertising. As a natural 
consequence, this make of clothing now 
bears a most excellent and well-deserved 
reputation for quality and worth; the 
retailer is enjoying a tremendous high- 
class patronage; and the advertising 
of both the manufacturer and the re- 
tailer is recognized as being always 
truthful and always dependable. 

The same thing should hold true iv 


nature 


advertising your bank. Setting a high 
standard for your advertising and 
building your service up to that standard 
not only increases your bank’s prestige 
but actually brings desirable and profit- 
able new business. 


It therefore behooves us; as bank ad- 
vertisers, to analyze first of all the 
services which our banks are giving the 
public; to ascertain whether improve- 
ments or additions might be made in 
what we are doing for our customers; 
to discover, if possible, some part of 
our service which is plus the service 
ordinarily rendered. Or, if other 
banks are able to offer facilities which 
we do not, then we should investigate 
and find out whether or not it would be 
advantageous and profitable to have 
similar facilities adopted by the institu- 
tions we represent. If our banks seem 
lacking in the spirit of helpfulness and 
courteousness, then these qualities must 
be developed if we ever expect to make 
our advertising effective and bring us 
the desired returns. 

Establishing a proper spirit of cour- 
tesy and helpfulness is usually not a 
very serious problem in the smaller 
banks where there is such ample oppor- 
tunity for close acquaintance between 
the bank’s personnel and the bank’s cus- 
tomers. But in the larger banks of the 
larger cities, this acquaintance with any 
considerable proportions of the cus- 
tomers obviously does not exist. Con- 
sequently a closer relationship between 
office personnel and publie is something 
that has to be cultivated. While it may 
sometimes be beyond the province of 
the advertising man to bring about these 
needed reforms himself, never the less 
it is certainly his prerogative to point 
out to those in authority such improve- 
ments as he may ascertain to be in 
order. 


This perfecting of the bank’s service 
is exactly the same as what the manu- 
facturer or the producer does when he 
first improves his product and then goes 
out to seek his market. 

The next step is to establish a closer 
relationship between the advertising 
department and the personnel of the 
Yank. Too often the advertising of a 
bank is considered something separate 
and apart from all the other activities 
of ‘the institution, whereas exactly the 
opposite should be the case. The ad- 


oc 


$$$, 


vertising manager should keep himself 
well informed on the workings of every 
department of the bank, not in just a 
superficial way, but with considerable 
intimate knowledge of just how the bus- 
iness is handled. Unless he does have 
this first-hand knowledge of the opera- 
tions and functions of the various de- 
partments, he cannot hope to acquaint 
the public, in fullest measure, with the 
services they offer; neither will he be 
able to present his selling arguments in 
the most convincing fashion. 

Another thing worth remembering is 
that these men are never so absorbed 
in their own particular phase of bank 
service that they have no interest in 
what other departments of the bank 
may be doing. They will take a surpris- 
ing interest, many times, in the advertis- 
ing that you are doing for other de- 
partments. If encouraged, they will 
frequently offer many valuable sugges- 
tions for developing new business for 
departments other than their own. 
They have more of an outside view- 
point on the workings of these other 
departments; and still they have that 
intimate inside knowledge which is 
essential to the proper presentation of 
bank service. 

It is also possible to secure a very 
general and broad co-operation from 
the entire staff of the bank through 
periodical contests for new business. 
These contests give you, as advertising 
manager, a splendid opportunity to 
acquaint every employe of the bank 
with the services afforded by the various 
departments and with the promotional 
work you are doing for each of them. 
The compensation paid the employes 
for new business they obtain enlists 
active co-operation from every one with- 
in the organization. If properly 
handled, these contests can be made to 
bring the most gratifying support to 
your advertising efforts. 

Your advertising will always ring 
true, your advertising effort will abways 
have the support it needs if you will 
keep these things firmly in mind and 
conscientiously follow them. 

First—Do not promise in your adver- 
tising what your bank’s service will 
not bear out. 

Second—Seek to build the bank's 
service to the high standard you set for 
your advertising. 

Third—Enlist the co-operation of 
everyone in the organization to give the 
support which alone can make your 
advertising effective. 


The First National Bank, Fitzgerald, 
Georgia, has elected Mayor Drew W. 


Paulk cashier. He was formerly active 


vice-president. 


Captain James Dinkins has been 
elected chairman of the board of the 
Jefferson Trust and Savings Bank. 
Gretna, Louisiana. 
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DUTY OF BANKERS IN 
FRAUD PREVENTION 


(Continued from page 51) 
taught that in investment the element of 
supervision is less. They should be 
taught that in investment the element of 
certainty should predominate and that 
in business risk the risk is a greater 
element than certainty. In this con- 
nection they should be taught the dif- 
ference between mortgages, bonds, 
debentures and notes on the one hand 
and preferred and common stocks on 
the other. They should be taught the 
difference between’ secured and unse- 
cured obligations. 

Finally the public should be warned 
and educated concerning the need of 
investigation and inquiry before invest- 
ing. This inquiry should be directed 
not only to the security itself but to 
the character of the seller. The im- 
portance of emphasizing the needs of 
investigating the seller was demon- 
strated in a surprising manner by a 
recent and extensive survey made by 
a responsible financial advertising house. 
This survey among other things asked 
investors their opinion about the repu- 
tation of certain dealers well known by 
investment bankers to be of dark 
repute. It was developed that 41 per 
eent of the investors interviewed 
thought the reputation of such dealers 
good, 41 per cent considered it doubtful 
and only 18 per cent considered it poor. 

If the duties of investment bankers 
were to: be performed by giving only 
average attention to the methods of 
educating and warning the public that 
this paper has briefly sketched, losses 
through fraud would be very much 
lessened. 


High Finance 

Rep. Rosenbloom, speaking at a 
dinner at Wheeling, advised those 
present to keep away from high 
finance. “When the average man gets 
up against high finance,” he said, “he 
sooner or later feels like the farm boy.” 

The lowest seat at the circus which 
had just come to town was 75 cents, 
and the city boy had only a half-dollar. 

But he was a financier in embryo; so 
he went right off to a pawnbroker, and 
pawned his half-dollar for 40 cents. 
Then he waylaid a country boy, dis- 
played his pawnticket, and offered to 
sell it for 35 cents. The country boy 
Snapped up the bargain. 

The city boy hurried off to the cireus 
with his 75 cents while the country 
boy, after he had worked out his deal 
in high finance, to the bitter end, sought 
a retired spot and kicked himself.—The 
Ocean Times. 


At a recent meeeting of the directors 
of the Melrose, Towa, State Bank, E. 
J, Erickson and Martin Corbins were 
elected directors. 
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CONVENIENCE 


No. 6 

in a Series 
Discussing the 
Essen tials 

Men Weigh 
When Choosing 
a Banking Home 


SAFETY 

SPIRIT 
EXPERIENCE 
CALIBER 
CONVENIENCE 
COMPLETENESS 
PRESTIGE 


Situated within a stone’s throw of 
“the World’s- busiest corner”—at 
the very center of Chicago, the Great 
Central Market—this Bank is ideally 
located to serve the convenience of 
its 60,000 Chicago customers, cor- 
respondent banks, and outside firms 
requiring Chicago facilities. 


Four floors of the “Tribune” Build- 
ing are occupied mainly by the 
Bank’s Commercial, Investment, 
Trust, Savings, Credit, Foreign, and 
other departments. Commodious 
conference rooms have been pro- 
vided and are always at the con- 
venience of our out-of-town patrons 
and banker friends. 


As the B/L Bank of Chicago, we 
have developed to the utmost our 
facilities for speeding up the turn- 
over on goods in transit. Transmit- 
tal of funds for our correspondent 
banks is handled with the same 
dispatch. - 


The outstanding convenience of this Bank’s position 
in the Middle West, taken with its even more important 
qualifications as a banking home, accounts for the 
increasing number of correspondent banks and corpo- 
rations which regard this institution as their logical 
Chicago connection. These factors merit your consider- 
ation and we invite correspondence upon the subject. 


UNION TRUST 


COMPANY 


Madison and Dearborn Streets - - 


Chicago 


The B/L Bank in America’s Freight Center 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers. 
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CATCHING CROOKS 
DIRECT BY MAIL 


As soon as a member bank reports the opera- 
tionsof a “check artist” the State Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation issues warnings to others in the territory 





























rPXIME was when the Illinois Bankers 

Association and like organizations in- 
cluded information about forgers and 
fraudulent check passers in printed 
monthly bulletins sent to members. The 
criminals unfortunately did not wait 
for the bulletins to be set up, proof- 
read, made up and printed. By the 
time the ink was dry on the formal 
product, many a merchant was fleeced 
and bank defrauded. 

Today the Illinois Bankers Assoeia- 
tion and the Iowa Bankers Association 
keep on the trail of the slicker with the 
mimeograph. No sooner is a crime of 
this nature reported than these associa- 
tions dictate the description to a stenog- 
rapher, who in turn writes it imme- 
diately. The news is put on the office 
machine, and in an hour may be broad- 
casted in the United States mails on the 
way to warn member banks which, in 
turn, warn merchants. When the forger 
or passer of checks appears in a 
bank, the teller has more than a fair 
chance to recognize him. The news and 
descriptions are seldom even a week 
old, and the new style bulletins have 
been instrumental in apprehending 
many criminals. 


Wires are also kept hot in pursuit 
of the malefactors. 





On the bulletins issued by the Iowa 
Bankers Association, for instance, ap- 
pears often the request “wire this office 
collect if you see”—then follows the 
description. Warning is often spread 
faster than a man ean change his aliases, 
and the criminal, naturally slowed up 
by caution, may find it pretty hard to 
keep ahead of the direet by mail system. 

Here for example, are some of the 
warnings issued by the Towa Bankers 
Association : 








































































































“Watch out for a fellow who may 
give the name of Louis Obenraugh or 
Louis Valasek or Louis Benda. He at 
one time lived at Hillsboro, Wisconsin, 
Also at Bettendorf, Iowa. He is de- 
scribed as about 32 years of age, weight 
260 Ibs; height five feet 8 inches; black 
hair, dark eyes, smooth shaven; very 
stocky build; one gold tooth in upper 
jaw; trade, butcher. Take no chances 
with this fellow’s operations. He is re- 
ported to have fleeced a number of 
banks. If located kindly wire this office 
collect.” 
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“Please beware of a smooth young 
fellow who may operate against your 
business men. He travels in a Ford 
car and may use the name of H. J. 
Elliott. He is deseribed as medium 
build, weight 165, age 35 vears; dark 
complected, two front teeth gold, wears 
khaki shirt without tie. Spoke with 
Southern accent.” 

2s + 8.9 






















































The Alarm 
That Leads 
Them All 


The Safety Burglar Alarm 
is safeguarding hundreds of 
banks and giving genuine 
satisfaction. 

Real protection at minimum 
costs. 








police and detective agencies which may 
be looking for the offenders. Graphic 
descriptions of the check passers are 
given, and their working methods de- 
seribed. The bulletins are calculated to 
put bank employes on their mettle, and 
serve to make them exercise that caution 
which is the protection of bank depos- 
itors. 














on re See Ben A. Morton, president of the H. T. 


Hackney Company, has been elected 
president of the Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany, Knoxville, Tennessee, succeeding 
the late M. D. Arnold. 








Safety Burglar Alarm Co., Inc. 


16 Fulton St. W. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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In issuing the protective bulletins QF ) 
the associations co-operate with locals soe 
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CASH FOR YOUR LETTERS 
ON OUR PLANS 


AST fall an article telling how the 
Commerce Guardian Trust and 
Savings Bank of Toledo used a plan 
that appeared in Tne Bankers 
MontTHiy to secure 2,152 new ae- 
counts showed how practical and usable 
these experience articles really are. 
The editors are now offering prizes 
for the best letters showing how the 
writer or his bank put to work plans 
from THe Bankers Monruty. If you 
have been using such a plan, write a 
letter explaining how the original plan 
appealed to you, how you made it fit 
your conditions and how it has been 
saving time, or reducing expenses, or 
building deposits, or 
ings. For the best letter, the editors 
will pay $25.00, for the next best 
$15.00 and for the third best $10.00, 
All other letters used will be paid for 
at the regular space rates. . Letters 
must be in the editorial office by July 
15th for publication in the 
issue. 


increasing earn- 


August 


A recent bulletin of the Illinois Bank- 
ers Association gives a resume of the 
crime situation as it has affected meni- 
bers of the association for the month of 
May. Reports of 13 cases were received, 
of which 7 were forgeries, 4 burglaries 
(one successful), and two embezzle- 
ments. Six forgers were arrested 
during the month, and eleven convic- 
tions were made, as follows: One 
forger, one embezzler and nine robbers. 


Plans are being drawn for a new 
building for the Niagara Falls Trust 
Company, Niagara Falls, New York. 
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THATS THE BEST 


Bankers Automatic Alarm is oper- 
ated without Hands or Feet. It 
guards every inch of your bank, 
every minute of the night and day 
and is an untiring watchman. 








Earns the very largest discount 
rate. 















Write for circular and let us tell 
you how our system pays for itself 


BANKERS AUTOMATIC ALARM CORP. 


3029-3035 LINCOLN AVE., CHICAGO 
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MPORTANT questions frequently 

arise where a depositor has an ac- 
count in a bank and some skillful pen- 
man forges the depositor’s name to a 
check. Then the bank cashes it and the 
penman disappears to new scenes and 
pastures. 

In such a ease, of course, the bank 
must bear the loss and eannot charge 
account, following the elementary legal 
the forged check up to the customer's 
principle that a bank is supposed to 
know the signatures of its own depos 
itors. E 

Suppose, however, that the depositor 
does not discover the forgery until a 
period of say six months has elapsed, 
when he comes to the bank and demands 
that the amount of the forged check he 
credited back to his account. 

“The check’s forged, and I can prove 
it’s a forgery, and you have got to credit 
it back to my account. When I opened 
my account here, I left a specimen sig- 





ay and Night Protection 


What the Anakin System of Burglar Proof Locks has done in the past two years, 
in protecting vault doors from entrance by yeggmen, the Anakin Day and 
Night Alarm and Locking System is now doing for both doors and vault walls. 


S NS) NAKIN Locks, from the beginning to the present day, have 
Fe\44, saved an average of one bank every ten days—during 1921 
they saved one bank every seven days. 
stood repeated charges of nitro-glycerine—they have baffled the 
acetylene torch and every form of desperate attempt to break 
through. Now, in the combined Anakin Day and Night Alarm and 
Locking System, you get the same, sure guaranteed protection for 
your entire vault. 


Insurance Costs Reduced 


When the combined Anakin Day and Night Alarm and Locking 
System, protecting both doors and vault walls, is installed, the cost 
of your insurance is reduced more than 50%. 
mation regarding our guarantees. 


ANAKIN LOCK AND ALARM CO. 


21 NORTH LA SALLE STREET 


ON FORGED CHECKS? 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE 


nature and it’s up to you to know 
whether the checks that come in are 
genuine or not.” 

“T admit the truth of the general 
rule,” says the cashier, “but did we not 
send you your passbook properly en- 
tered up together with your cancelled 
checks at the end of the month in which 
this forged check was charged to your 
account ?” 

Certainly, and you’ do that at the end 
of every month,” admits the customer. 

“Did you examine the book and 
vouchers within a reasonable time after 
you got them?” persisted the cashier. 

“No—I only looked it over vester- 
day.” 

“And if you had looked them over as 
soon as you got them you would have 
known that the check was a forgery, 
would you not?” 

“Yes, there is no doubt of that, for 
I’d know T never gave a check for that 
amount.” 
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They have with- 
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“Well, under those circumstances, I 
do not see how the bank is responsible, 
and I am sorry, that we cannot accede 
to your request,” says the cashier. 

In this case the bank is right, as the 
general rule is that it is the duty of a 
bank depositor, who receives a state- 
ment or voucher from the bank, within . 
a reasonable time and with ordinary 
care to examine the statement’ and 
vouchers, and to report any irregular- 
ities to the bank, and if this is not done 
it may be evidence of such negligence on . 
the part of the depositor as to preclude 
him from objecting to the payment of 
the forged check. 

This rule has been laid down by some 
of the leading State courts including 
Alabama, Arkansas, California, Dela- 
ware, Iowa, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Texas and Virginia. 

In a recent case decided by the New 
York Court of Appeals a rather in- 
teresting point arose in this connection. 
An insurance company sent to its agent 
checks payable to certain policy hold- 
ers which checks the agent was to 
deliver to the payees. Instead of that, 
however, the agent forged the names of 
the payees on the backs of the checks, they 
were cashed by the bank on which they 
were drawn, and charged to the in- 


surance company. 
(Continued on page 56) 
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WHO IS RESPONSIBLE 
ON FORGED CHECKS? 


(Continued from page 55) 

When the insurance company dis. 
covered the forgeries it started suit 
against the bank to compel it to credit 
the forged checks back to the insurance 
company’s account. 

“We admit that we should have 
‘spotted’ the forged indorsements,” the 
bank agreed, “ but we sent you your 
vouchers and statements, you did not 
examine them and report the forgeries 
to us in a reasonable time, and accord- 
ing the general rule, that relieves us 
from liability.” 



























































“That general rule applies only where 
the signature of the maker of the check 
has been forged and does not apply to 
a case like this where the indorsements 
of the payees are forged, and, therefore, 
we were under no legal obligation to 
examine them and report to you forged 
indorsements,” the insurance company 
replied. 

And the New York Court decided in 
favor of the insurance company on the 
ground that while the general rule 
which we have stated applies to cases 
where the signature of the maker is 
forged, it does not extend to forged 
indorsements. 


BARSHAI i 


Equipment Service for Banks 












Starts right in the day the Barshal representative calis 
and stays right on the job until your boxes are rented 








There’s a Barshal representative in your community 
who will be glad to confer with you on the various phases of Barshal Service. 


Write the BARSHAL COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 































DEPOSIT BOXES 


UNIT CONSTRUCTION 








“When a depositor has a record of 
the checks issued by him, showing dates, 
payees, and amounts, a comparison of 
the returned checks with that record 
will necessarily expose forgeries or al- 
terations. It is also true that it will not 
give any information as to the genuine 
character of the indorsements and he 
owes the bank no duty in regard there- 
to,” says the New York Court. 

The same rule has been laid down by 
the Courts of California, Georgia, Iowa, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, 
and other States. 
















THE 


J. BAUM SAFE & LOCK CO. 


613 to 625 East Front Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





























Send us your specifications and 
let us submit our proposition. 


Let Us Serve You 

















Important Business 


Pa and Ma Watkins have a small 
general store on Main street in a very 
small town in Indiana. They live in a 


: room back of their store, where ma 
THE LAMIN ATED eee CO. generally holds forth by herself when 
CINCINNATI, OHIO pa is busy in the store. One evening 


. ° ‘ = about six o’clock, burglars entered the 
A new organization—old in experience. 


store and worked quietly, efficiently and 
Equipped with the latest and best type of machinery the Laminated Company quickly. Pa put up his mands when 
is now manufacturing a superior line of 


told to “stick ’em up,” and stood that 

os — eye for Banks way while the “rush” was on. Ma, all 

ault Doors an inings : be 1 aes ut 

Burglar-Proof Safes, Chests, and Lockers Dene ra stunt wag - an 
Safety Deposit Boxes in front, se e supper on 


The company’s sales organization covers every section of the United States and Canada. and called pa. He didn’t move or utter 
A thoroughly qualified sales engineer will handle your inquiries intelligently and promptly. a sound, and the burglars were too busy 
to care; but when ma called a second 
time and commanded: 

“Pa, come here immediately,” pa 
broke his silence and meekly called 
back: : 

“T ean’t come now ma; I’m busy. 
—-Indianapolis News. 

























































Show Your New Business Manager 
Page 39 
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THE “NEWS NOSE” IN 


The Bank Vault for You 


HE MOST ATTRACTIVE FEATURE of any modern 
Bank Building should be its Vault. 


A Diebold Vault will lerd dignity to your bank room. It will build 
prestige and increase the business of your bank, eliminate risk, stop 
worry, and reduce your insurance to a minimum. 


Let us further explain why a Diebold Burglar Proof Bank Vault is the 
proper investment for your Bank. 


¢ DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK COMPANY 
J CANTON, OHIO 





Chicago New York Providence 
Detroit Boston St. Paul - 
Cleveland * Baltimore Minneapolis 


American banks—whether they be the 
Eastern giants with billions in resourees. 
or the Farmers’ Bank, in towns of 500 
inhabitants. 


BANK AD COPY 


Current events make a better approach 
to a prospective customer’s interest 
than the old “3%— It’s safe” idea 


By WALTER S. GREENOUGH 


Assistant to the President, Fletcher Savings and Trust Company, Indianapolis, Indiana | 


N a little more than two years— 

during the World War—350,000 
bond-buyers in America grew into a 
total of 30,000,000 men and women, who 
passed through banks on their way to 
their new education in the handling of 
money. This thirty million men and 
women were inspired to patriotism and 
directed to their new banking connec- 
tions primarily by what they saw in the 
newspapers—by the news of the day. 
The most wonderful advertising in the 
world’s history was laid in the lap of 
the American banker. There was little 
preaching in all that advertising. It 
was just the cold, hard cruel facts of 
war’s news, day by day, that brought 
that thirty million to the banks with 
their savings. They were not driven to 
the bank doors to buy Liberty Bonds. 
They were led. 

What happened with the close of the 
war? Did the banker hold this new 
clientele? It is generally believed that 
within one short year after the war was 
done, perhaps six months after the 
Vietory Loan closed, 80 per cent or 
more of the original Liberty Bond 
buyers had disposed of their holdings 
and had stopped their new touch with 
the banks. I have heard the percentage 
put as high as 90. The “blue-sky 
artists” and the luxury salesmen out- 
generalled the American banker. They 


took his new market from him almost ' 


Svernight. Both the banker and the 
People were the losers. But the real 
Teason the banker lost the great bulk 
of his new customers was because war 


advertising stopped—war advertising 
that was the news of the day, the most 
stirring story ever told, a world in 
flames. The great story—that drew to 
itself the emotional interests of a hun- 
dred million Americans was concluded. 

In those post-war days came the cue 
to the American banker to readjust his 
advertising habits. Sometimes he did. 
As a rule he slipped back into the pre- 
war habits, where “We Pay 3 per cent” 
and “Our Bank is Safe” comprised 
much of his public solicitation. The 
vast, new market wasn’t followed up. 
It got away from the banker. He didn’t 
keep it interested in his wares. Compe- 
tition with “blue-sky boys” was too 
strong. They had an interesting story 
to tell, of fabulous riches without effort. 
They stole a great part of the public 
mind from the banker and the decent 
investment man. The 80 per cent of 
the potential new customers of Ameri- 
can banks followed after strange gods 
in those days. 


No one is silly enough to believe that 
even the majority of those millions of 
lost investors and savers ean be brought 
back to the fold of safe banking connec- 
tions in a given period of time. But 
isn’t it possible to arouse a new interest 
in some of them, born of the new knowl- 
edge of wealth possession which they 
had for a brief time back there in 1918 
and 1919? The tools are lying in banks 
all over the country to start this redeem- 
ing process. The tools, in my opinion, 
are the daily happenings, the news that 
transpires hour by hour in and about 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers. 


There is no necessity to link financial 
advertising to the murders and the 
suicides and the divorces in the day’s 
news to build this new structure of in- 
teresting advertising, and, of course. no-~ 
sane banker would do‘so. But there 


- are other interesting elements in the 


news of the day that lie strewn all 
about: the financing of great projects, 
influencing the lives of thousands; the 
organizing of trade radiations, opening 
new worlds to American commerce; the 
new alignments of the country’s eapital ; 
the sale of great securities issues; the 
development of great real estate trans- 
actions; the starting or saving of bus- 
iness, great or small; the enlargement 
of the bank itself; the changes in its 
personnel; the public utterances on 
timely subjects of its officials and its 
business experts. 

Let me quote the advertising manager 
and editor of a small-town newspaper on 
the subject: ‘ 

“T think banks are full of good bus- 
iness stories. I have found it so. The 
banker can help greatly in disseminat- 
ing these storits—good business stories 
that will inspire confidence in the people 
and help the community generally in a 
business way. I believe the banks 
should encourage newspapers every- 
where to analyze the deposits and re- 
sourees of banks and trust companies 
following each statement, at least when 
such statements are favorable. Our 
newspaper uses these statements in our 
town always—in a news way to show 
merchants that the money is here; that 
it is up to them to pry it loose. 

“Most banks could do well by writing 
a little daily business review for their 
home-town newspapers. News of big 
building or construction operations 
usually are known first by the banker. 
Much of his advertising might be con- 
structed with these factors as a back- 
ground. And if a bank has an in- 

(Continued on page 62) 
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GETTING THE BUSINESS 
BY WORD OF MOUTH 


A complete advertising plan would certainly 
be less than half-baked if it did not include 
some form of personal solicitation 


By F. M. STAKER 


Manager Publicity Department, Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City, Missouri 


N discussing direct personal solicita- 

tion, it seems to me there are five 
elements to be considered. I shall touch 
the high spots very briefly. 

1. Getting Leads 

2. Analyzing the Quality of the Pros- 

pect 

3. Manner and Method of Approach 

4. Follow-up 

5. Qualities of Solicitor 

1. GETTING LEADS 

a. Very important is an analysis of 
the clearings through your bank. I 
think now I hear someone say—“more 
of that stealing of the other fellows’ 
depositors.” 

By suggesting financial proselyting I 
realize I am vwushing in where angels 
fear to tread, but let the banker who 
has not sinned cast the first stone. 
Whether we justify it or not, at least 
“everybody’s doing it,” so let’s adopt a 
first class method of sinning. Your 
clearings on other banks show where the 
best accounts are deposited. IF YOUR 
BANK IS RENDERING THE BEST 
FINANCIAL SERVICE IN YOUR 
TOWN YOU HAVE A PERFECT 
RIGHT TO URGE ITS USE. If your 
competitor’s service is inferior to yours, 
he can’t complain when his depositors 
gravitate to your bank. 

b. Directors of the bank. When you 
get those men awake to their duty, they 
make one of the most prolifie sources of 
leads. In our bank we have sixty direc- 
tors. Out of that number twelve of 
them are consistent pluggers for new 
business and I should rather have the 
leads obtained from those twelve than 
from all the other forty-eight put to- 
gether. 

e. Officers. They get buried under 
a mass of work—each in his own de- 
partment and forget that there is new 
business to be procured. They need a 
daily call from some member of the 
publicity and new business departments. 
Drop in every morning to ask vice-pres- 
ident Brown if he has a lead for you. 
After about six consecutive visits with 
barren results it will begin to dawn on 
Mr. Brown that he isn’t delivering all 
that is expected of him. Keep up the 
daily visits—eventually he will become 
valuable to you. 

d. Employes—especially tellers, who 
are in constant touch with the public, 
have a splendid avenue of information 


on new prospects. I regret that I have had 
no direct experience in an employes’ ac- 
count securing contest. But my informa- 
tion from many sources where they have 
tried it out seems to verify the opinion 
that such a contest is very productive. 
In one of our Kansas City banks the 
employes, working under the direction 
of the new business department, put on 
over half a million of new deposits in 
four months. 

e. Present 
needs to be 


patrons. No banker 

told what a wonderful 
source of new business is his present 
clientele. Anyone of you could write a 
book on your bank’s experience in this 
thing. But instead of writing a book, 
let me suggest that you write a few 
letters to the customers. When a patron 
brings you a new depositor, take the 
time to send him a personal note of 
thanks. Tell him he is the kind of 
friend who has made your bank grow. 
It makes him feel so good that he wants 
to bring a dozen more new ones. 

For special departmental efforts, the 
present list of depositors is conceded to 
be the best source of new business. 
Presumably your present customers are 
your friends, and as Elbert Hubbard 
said, you have to do business with 
friends because your enemies won't 
patronize you. 

If a depositor carries a large inactive 
balance, he is a logical prospect for the 
investment department of the bank. 
The objection is often raised that the 
bond or mortgage loan department 
should not tear down the commercial 
department in order to build up itself. 

But is this not a shortsighted argu- 
ment? A depositor who carries an in- 
active balance either commercial or sav- 
ings, will eventually awaken to the fact 
that he is not getting full return on his 
money. He will begin to look about 
for a profitable investment. Right then 
he is exposed to the wiles of that enemy 
of finance—the fake-stock salesman. I 
submit it is better to sacrifice deposits to 
your own investment department, than 
to lose both deposit and bond business. 

The trust department may draw val- 
uable prospects from the investment 
and commercial departments and the 
safe deposit vaults from all other 
branches. 

f. Chamber of Commerce. If you 
are supporting your local chamber as 


it deserves to be supported, its secretary 
will gladly co-operate with you by sup- 
plying information on new enterprises 
and new individuals coming to your city 
as well as increased operations of local 
firms. 

g. Other odd sources: Transfer and 
storage companies ; correspondent banks; 
hotels; real estate firms; local legal 
publications; daily press. 

2. QUALITY OF THE PROSPECT 

If he is your present patron, your 
own records on him and personal ae- 
quaintance with him provide the neees- 
sary data. If the prospect is a stranger, 
an amount of preliminary work is neces- 
sary before your first personal contact, 
Determining the desirability of a pros. 
pect is almost wholly a eredit question. 
Is he dealing in staple or precarious 
commodities? Is his business seasonal? 
What are his antecedents? What prob- 
able line of credit would he require? Is 
he experienced or is he in a new 
venture? Would his account involve a 
large number of out-of-town checks for 
cash credit? Does the nature of his 
business warrant the conclusion that 
his account would be. profitable? What 
do the commercial agencies report? If 
this. preliminary investigation results 
satisfactorily, the personal interview 
follows. 

3. MANNER AND METHOD OF 
APPROACH 


It would be utter foolishness to 
attempt to make any rules on this point, 
but there are three suggestions which 
may be valuable. 


1. When making his initial call, 
your salesmen should be accompanied 
whenever possible by the director, 
officer, employe or patron who fur- 
nished his lead on the prospect. 
Being presented by a mutual friend 
is much better than having to go it 
alone. 

2. For the second and subsequent 
calls try to make appointments. 

3. The prospect, if interested, will 
probably ask what the bank will do for 
him—often what line of credit he can 
expect. If the preliminary work has 
been done thoroughly, the salesman 
may be authorizéd to answer this and 
similar questions. The impression on 
the prospect is instantly good. He 
concludes that your bank knows what 
it is doing. In case the salesman is 
not authorized to make definite state- 
ments he can at least arrange an in- 
terview between the prospect and a 
senior officer of his bank. : 

The prospect may say he is not 10- 
terested. That isn’t startling because 
if he were interested, he would be 
seeking you. But your bank is in- 
terested in him and wants to interest 
him in the bank. DON’T GIVE UP 
TOO EASILY. 

4. FOLLOW-UP 


When you eventually land your 
prospect, don’t forget him. When he 
has opened a checking account, you have 
just started on him. The new business 
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department must play also the role of 
“ld business department” and bestow 
a lot of attention on the present cus- 
tomer, cultivate him, sell him other de- 






ConTINENTAL SERVICE 















1 partments and then resell him. 
Every patron of one department in 
d the bank is a prospect for patronage 
. in one or more additional departments. 
I The new business department should 
3 not fail to. give the advertising depart- 
T ment enough facts about a new cus: 
ir tomer so that he ean be properly classi- 
e- fied on the mailing lists. 
. There is one very important “Don’t” 
" for the follow-up. DON’T send the 
< new patron one of* those stereotyped 
Ct “thank you” letters. Of all the known 
y8- methods for proclaiming to a man that 
yn. he is merely a name on the ledger, the 
ms blue ribbon method is a fillei-in letter 
al? of acknowledgement. 
ob- There is something individual about COLLECTION OF NOTES, 
Is every new account procured. If it is 
- worth procuring, it is worth the effort DRARF I S, ETC. 
ea of a specially dictated letter of appre- 
for ciation. If it isn’t worth that, don’t 
his admit it by sending a filled-in letter. { HE large number of our 
- — OF THE SOLIC- correspondent banks sup- 
a ‘ : 
If In the beginning T mentioned that as lements a highly trained de- 
ults the fifth point to speak about. My P b ‘ 
“jew inclination is to stop right here. As- partmental organization and, 
suming that the salesman is a gentleman ; . 
OF of polish, a diplomat, his personal ap- therefore, makes possible expert 
pearance pleasing, his apparel modest, : 4 n- 
 t what else can be required of him? handling of and special atte 
oint, In common parlance, just this, “Has tion to local and out-of-town 
hich he got what it takes?” . 7 
To the stranger, what is the bank? collection items. 
all It is not the eut-stone building that 
st houses the bank, it is not the board of : 1 1 
d ?, ing that in 
ra directors composed of the strongest men It goes without i s . . 
fur- in town, it is not the million dollar Chicago and its immediate Vi- 
ect. eapital nor the fifty million deposits, ee as f. 13 ° 
iend nor the thirty years of sound banking cinity our collection acilities 
0 it experience. To him the bank is the 
person who first presents himself as have been developed to the a 
uen' representing the bank. Am er tea- 
‘1 It’s a big job to be a bank! Sol say refinement. ong oth 
an the salesman must “have what it takes.” tures we have a traffic expert who 
oo If he has he needs no rules—he goes and - ° “ oq: 
‘ie gets the business. If he hasn’t, no locates shipments and 1S amiliar 
decalogue will help him. I have asked ° . ° 
man 
er seven large banks how they select a man with freight handling methods. 
me for the new business department. With- 
He - exception they have answered that Bankers are cordially invited 
what @ only way to discover a satisfactory a : ° 
an is salesman is to keep trying out the likely to investigate and test this 
state- fellows until they find the man who fits. feature of Continental Service. 
nm M- And he is rarely the first man they try. 
und a 
| oration The CONTINENTAL and 
ot i- ‘ 
an ‘T saw in the. papers that you were he a 
ld be looking for a new cashier. T believe COMMERCI AL 
ig in- you got one last week?” 
terest “Yes. And now I am looking for 
UP him !"— Strix, Stockholm. B A N K 
a will start immediately on remo- CHICAGO 
your store space into banking rooms for 
hen he the Industrial Morris Plan Bank, 
m have Detroit, Michigan. It will be of brick 
isiness and stone construction. 
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BARRING “FLY-BY-NIGHTS” 
AND FAKE “FIRE SALES” 


The unreliable financial advertiser can no longer 
get space in the best mediums. and over-stated 
and misleading copy is barred by rigid rules 


By LOUIS E. DELSON 


Financial Advertising Manager, Critchfield & Co., Chicago, Illinois 


N the old days fires were blamed for 

a multitude of advertising sins. 
“Fire” was the ery when a merchant 
wanted to attract the attention of the 
public to his wares. But since “Truth 
in Advertising” blazed the trail about 
a decade ago, merchants began to take 
the public into their confidence, and on 
this basis were able to build huge ad- 
vertising success. 

The vigilance work of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World has 
helped to eliminate the fake “fire sale” 
advertising from the mercantile field. 
The best advertising mediums have set 
up rigid rules prohibiting misleading 
or overstated “copy.” And the best ad- 
vertising agencies are no longer lending 
their trained minds to push unworthy 
products or misrepresented merchandise 
upon the reading public. Today gen- 
‘eral advertisers are reaping the benefit 
of the new policy in dollars and cents. 


Speeding Up Your 
Canadian Collections 
Even in normal times it is highly 


desirable that Canadian collections 
reach their point of payment by the 


shortest possible route. 


unnecessarily. 


Canadian collections should be 
made directly through a Canadian 
bank with an office in the United 
Handled in such a way, 
Canadian collections are collected 


States. 


In times of 
business depression it is doubly so; 
to add to the usual slowness of col- 
lections by routing them in a round- 
about way, is to tie up your funds 


Their ads “pull’ better because truthful 
statements have earned the confidence 
of the reader. 

This is particularly true in the finan- 
cial advertising field. Confidence is the 
very backbone of financial dealings. A 
man will not untie his purse strings or 
open his strong box until he has been 
convineed that by doing so he will not 
have his confidence betrayed, or his 
property stolen. An investment bank- 
er’s clientele is built up only as fast as 
there is the establishment of a basis for 
confidence between the investor and the 
house. 

This new basis of confidence between 
reputable financial houses and_ the 
publie is helping to eliminate the faker 
as well as fraudulent financial advertis- 
ing. Not only has the “fly-by-night” 
financial advertiser been barred from 
using the best advertising mediums, but 
the public has learned to ask for all 


information about investments in many 
instances. And the best advertising 
agencies are investigating prospects 
from a character as well as from a 
credit viewpoint so as to conserve their 
well earned reputation for honesty, 
They try to ascertain whether the bank 
or investment banker operates along 
legitimate lines or not. Moreover, each 
stock issue possesses its own merits, 
There are avenues of information open 
to the research department of the 
agency to enable it to collect facts upon 
which to base the proper opinion re. 
garding the issue. If it appears to be 
illegitimate, it should be discarded. 
Just as the best newspapers and maga- 
zines do not accept questionable finan- 
cial advertisements, so should the best 
minds in the agency refuse to work on 
fradulent financial advertising. 

Closing the best mediums to the faker 
will limit to a great extent the operation 
of the unscrupulous stock or bond pro- 
moter. 


Alfred C. Martin, formerly cashier 
of the Citizens Bank, Kahoka, Missouri, 
has been appointed a state bank ex- 
aminer. 


A building permit has been obtained 
by the Artisans Savings Bank, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, to make additions 


to the present building at a cost of 
$25,000. 


HE New York Trust Company 

offers to corporations, firms and . 
individuals, a thoroughly modern and 
complete commercial banking service, 


by the institution which receives 


them, through one of its own branch 
offices and reach their destination 
by the shortest, quickest route. 


A Canadian Bank for Canadian Business 


Union Bank of Canada. 


New York Agency, 49 Wall Street - 
Resources Over $152,000,000 


including a highly developed credit 
information service which is available 
to customers. 


Special conveniences are offered to those 
engaged in foreign trade. These include 
foreign credit information and current 
data bearing upon foreign markets and 
trade opportunities. 

Long experience, covering the entire 
field of trust service, enables us to offer 
unexcelled facilities for the administra- 
tion of all personal and corporate trusts. 


The New York Trust Company 
Capital, Surplus & Undivided 
Profits 


100 BROADWAY 
$7TH ST. & FIFTH AVE. 


- $26,500,000 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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MARKET REPORTS 


THAT 
WON THE FARMERS’ 
BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 20) 
our customers and burn the name of the 
First National into their memories. 

“The results: well, in twenty years 
our business has more than tripled. 
Not bad for a community which has 
no industries other than farming. 
Moreover, we are growing right along, 
because we are keeping at the service 
end. 

* 2 2@# @ 

[Ack of physique sent M. M. Hep- 
tonstall from thé farm to the city, 
where he took up banking. Today he 
is president of the Security Savings 
Bank, of Perry, Iowa, a thriving bus- 
iness and agricultural town. Several 
years ago, when he took hold of the 
Security Savings it was in poor shape 
—in fact, it was close to the wall. It 
was last on the list of the four banks in 
Perry. Today, it oeeupies third place, 
and is growing fast, because Mr. Hep- 
tonstall, himself a farmer, knows the 
business and has built up his rural trade. 

I dropped in there some time ago 
and was surprised to see the number of 
farmers going in and out of the bank. 
The reason, I soon found out, was his 
fostering a few cows on every farm to 
help farmers over the rough spots and 
incidentally to show them that a little 
diversification puts them in good finan- 
cial condition, no matter how general 
business may be going. 

Heptonstall urged dairy cattle on beef 
cattle farms, a thing never heard of be- 
fore, because he found out that there 


‘was a big possibility of the live stock 


farmer, who has many ups and downs, 
making a good living despite the trend 
of the market for his general product. 

“Before I advocated dairy cows,” he 
told me, “I made a survey of our com- 
munity and I found about one half of the 
farming land was in grass. True, we 
feed a lot of cattle and hogs in this 
section, but I think a lot of this pasture 
land could be turned into money 
through the medium of dairy cattle. 
Not only that but owing to the poor 
economic condition of the general 
farmer, I believed cows would provide 
him a little income each month no mat- 
ter how the corn, cattle and hog mar- 
kets were going. 

“The bank naturally financed the deal 
until it got so big that the Chamber of 
Commerce and other business interests 
took hold of it, realizing this was a big 
opportunity for them to help the 
farmer. The business men know that the 
trade follows their co-operating with 
and helping the farmer, so it is but nat- 
wal that they dug in and helped. 

“I don’t know how many new farms 
have dairy cattle in this section, but I 
ippose it will be well over the hundred 
mark. Understand, we have not started 
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. lation, are plain in his bank. 
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Again our railroads are pioneering 


ITH splendid courage and 

skill the railroad pioneers 
pushed forward slender bands of 
steel to drive the frontier back. 
Because their deeds are history, 
they are now appreciated. The 
courage of the pathfinder is 


equaled by those who operate rail- 
roads under the present harassing . 


handicaps of high expense, low 
revenue and deteriorated property. 
Commerce owes them full 
co-operation: 

Signals are set for slow 
speed, but it is a go-ahead at 
elast. New England, home of 
America’s first railroads, is 
willing to help with men, 


Capital and Surplus 
§20,000,000 


the farmers into the dairy business but 
have put a few head of cows on each 
farm.” 

Another thing which followed the 
cows was hogs. Heptonstall is an ad- 
vocate of a farmer producing his own 
pigs, but he was willing to finance the 
buying of sows and pigs where farmers 
had none. In addition to this I know 
of him making loans for different pur- 
poses even to tenants. 


The results of this service, this taking 
the initiative in helping the rural popu- 
It is no 
longer against the wall. Deposits have 
increased 100 per cent within a few 
years and the standing of the bank in 
Perry is now third instead of fourth. 
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money and materials. New 
England is famous for automatic 
and standard light machinery and 
exceptionally good hand tools, 
needed now to speed the work of 
reconstruction. 

The National Shawmut Bank 
has broad business contacts that 
will prove valuable to trans- 
portation executives interested in 
purchasing economically in this 
district. There is likewise 
a distinct advantage in trans- 
acting financial business with 
these firms through this bank, 
because it is so close to the 
heart of New England’s in- 
dustry. 


Correspondence is 
cordially invited 


MUT BANK 


of BOSTON : 


In these three instances nothing ex- 
traordinary was done. - What these 
bankers did do was to get out and win 
the friendship and business of the 
farmer by showing him that the bank 
was sound and that it had the interest 
of the agricultural industry at heart. 


In the Artists’s Studio 


Captain of commeree—“D’vou sell 
them :” 


tainly!” 


hope)—“Oh, yes, cer- 


Captain of commerce—‘*Young man, 
come with me; I’ve been looking for a 


‘salesman like you for years.”—Sydney 


Bulletin. 





IN CE its organization over thirty years ago, dur- 


ing which time it has continued under the same 
management, 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE 


REPUBLIC 


OF CHICAGO 


has constantly endeavored to be of the right sort of assis~ 
tance to its patrons. That the relationship between the 
bank and its customers has proved mutually pleasant and 
profitable is evidenced by the substantial success of both. 
To those desiring this exceptional banking service in 
Chicago, the management continues to offer its facilities 


in all Departments. . 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


JOHN A. LYNCH 
. BAUE 


A 
BENJAMIN Vv. BECKER 
LEONARD A. BUSBY 


N W 
GEORGE WOODRUFF 





President 

President, Bauer & Black 

- Levinson, Becker, Schwartz & Frank 
Pres, Chicago City Railway Company 
President John V. Farwell Co. 
President, Franklin MacVeagh & Co. 
armer 


President, Interstate Iron and Steel Co. 
President, Atlas Portland Cement Co., N. Y. 


Vice- President 
President, Swift & Company 


Formerly Vice- Pres., National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


vo President, Armour & Co. 
Vice-President 


The Experience of 
a Half Century 


The efficient service 
which we give to corre- 
spondents is the result 
of 55 years’ constant 
effort to improve our 
facilities :-: :-: 


THE OMAHA. 
NATIONAL BANK 


Omaha, Nebraska 


Capital - - - $1,000,000 
Surplus (earned) $1,000,000 


PATENTS 


Business from non-resident attorneys 
and banks especially solicited. ij 
references; best services. Attorneys and 
bankers having clients who wish to patent 
inventions are invited to write for full 
particulars and terms. 
ware E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Read the Want Ads 


The Present Business Trend 


All prevailing phases of business ac- 
tivity for which reliable statistics are 
available are included in an attractive 
pamphlet “Business Barometers” com- 
piled by the Continental and Commer- 
cial Bank, Chicago, and issued in con- 
nection with an article on methods of 
sizing up business conditions by Arthur 
Reynolds, president of the bank. 

A comprehensive survey is made of 
the trend of prices, credit conditions, 
and industrial, agricultural and build- 
ing production for the years 1920 and 
1921. It is pointed out by Mr. Reynolds 
that barometers of business move irreg- 
ularly. If they form a procession in 
which all the units are moving in the 
same direction, they do not move at the 
same speed. Stock exchange quota- 
tions, for instance, show the business 
trend fastest, while money rates lag. 


At-a meeting of the directors of the 
West Side State Bank, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, William Driscoll was elected 
president to fill the unexpired term of 
Anton Platten, who died recently. 


Work has been started on a one-story 
building with basement to house the 
bank of Mathews, Virginia. 
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THE “NEWS NOSE” IN 
BANK AD COPY 


(Continued from page 57) 
surance department it should always ad. 
vertise its services following a dis. 
astrous fire.” 

I have in mind a bank that has an 
advertising man who has spent many 
years learning the psychology of the 
reader—as a reporter on the home-town- 
paper. The reporters of the present 
day in that town known him. They 
drop in to see him almost every day. 
They suggest things to him, which are 
uppermost in the public mind that day, 
He, in turn, tells them sometimes of 
something in his own bank that is of 
interest to all who read the papers, 
And the reporters write little news 
stories about these things. 

Every day or so this advertising man 
has to write an ad. Usually he senses 
the subject that is uppermost in the 
minds of all the people in town. Almost 
automatically he refers to that subject 
in his advertisement. 

He may point out now and then that 
Bill Jones—“the millionaire mill-owner,” 
who has just given the city of Bargers- 
ville the new swimming pool in the down- 
town parking district—came to Bargers- 
ville with only two dollars in his pocket 
twenty years ago, and straightway put 
one of the dollars in the People’s Bank, 
at 3 per cent compound interest. But 
he never draws the moral. He lets the 
intelligent far-seeing people of this 
community draw their own morals. He 
has sensed the psychology that under- 
lies all successful modern writing. 

One of the best advertising men | 
know “scooped” even the newspapers of 
his home-town some weeks ago on the 
oceasion of General Grant’s 100th birth- 
day, anniversary. On that day, if you 
remember, there was an accident on an 
Ohio River steamboat, which was to 
have carried President Harding’s party 
to the Grant celebration at Point Pleas- 
ant, Ohio. The ad, writtten for that 
day by the man I have in mind, earried 
a large photograph of General Grant. 
It was the only picture of Grant that 
appeared in any newspaper in that 
community. Thousands of readers 
turned their eyes that day to that 
picture automatically “followed through” 
to the deft lines below, where the ad 
vertiser reaped his good will. 

Of course there are pitfalls along the 
route for the bank advertising man, who 
would leap to news-of-the-day advertis 
ing. He must keep his wits about him. 
The other day Jimmy Murphy won the in- 
ternational 500-mile automobile race at 
the Indianapolis Motor Speedway, ™ 
time that broke all former records. His 
name was on the lips of millions in aM 
hour. The boys in my neighborhood 
painted his name across the visors of 
their caps and raced their home-made, 

(Continued on page 75) 
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NEW: DOLLARS FOR 
OLD DOUBLOONS 


A banker's collection of very rare 


American coins 


record 


brought 


prices at a recent sale of his-effects » 


By THEODORE J. VENN 


OR some months the numismatists 

of this country had been looking 
forward to the dispersal sale of the 
great Ten Eyck collection of coins at 
public auction, as it was known to 
possess a large number of those rarities 
which are offered so seldom that it is 
difficult to place a commercial value 
upon them. The sale took place on May 
2 and was productive of some rather 
interesting results. 

Mr. James Ten Eyck, who spent some 
fifty years in bringing this remarkable 
collection together, was a native of 
Albany, N. Y., where for many years 
he was a member of the firm of Bacon, 
Stickney & Co., coffee and spice mer- 
chants. He also was well known to the 
banking interests of New York State, 
having been president. of the Home 
Savings bank of Albany, a director of 
the New York State National bank of 
Albany and a trustee of the Union 
Trust Company. Mr. Ten Eyek died 


in 1910 in his native city, but it was not 
until early this year that his heirs de- 
cided to dispose of his collection. 

As this sale in a measure establishes 
value for the great rarities of our coin- 
age, inasmuch as it demonstrates what 
they will bring under the competitive 
bidding of collectors, the results ob- 
tained may not prove without interest 
even to bankers who concern themselves 
little with numismatics except in so far 
as they may be called upon occasionally 
to give information to some of their 
depositors as to the value of any old 
coins which they happen to possess. 

Owing to the large number of pieces 
offered in the sale, the printed catalogue 
containing about 200 quarto pages and 


comprising almost a complete list of | 


United States and Colonial coins, as 
well as a fair representation of ancient, 
medieval and modern European issues, 
it would be impossible to include them 
all within the scope of this article. 


In St. Louis— 


A commercial bank 


A bank for banks 


A savings bank 


An investment bank 


A real estate agency 


A safe“deposit organization 
A trust institution of thirty 
years’ success and leadership 


Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company — 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 


a 


Over $8,000,000 
SAINT LOUIS 


AB-A 


Hence the line of demarcation had to be 
drawn somewhere, and the writer de- 
cided to exclude from mention any coin 
which was not deemed of sufficient 
rarity to command a price of $125 or 
more. 

The “stellar” coin of the collection 
proved to be $5 gold piece of 1798 with 
small eagle on the reverse. It brought 
$5,250, which establishes a new record, the 
previous mark being $3,000, secured in 
the Earle sale in 1912. 

Second from the financial standpoint 
came the New York Brasher doubloon 
of °1787, a gold coin with an intrinsic 
value of about $16. It sold at $3,000, 
“which is considerably under~ previous 
figures set by this rare piece. 

Third place was seored by the $5 gold 
piece of 1815, which fell under the 
hammer for $2,200. This coin has 
not been offered at auction for many 
years, but a specimen is reported to 
have been sold privately in 1912 for 
£3,500. 

Fourth on the list was the $5 gold 
piece of 1829, the variety with the small 
date. It went for $1,275, breaking the 
previous record of $400 made in the 
Farle sale in 1912. 

The New Jersey Washington cent, ~ 
one of the greatest of the colonial rar- 
ities, went at $1,100, while the unique 
New Jersey cent with the date 1786, 
under the plow beam brought $1,050. 
The Washington “Confederatis” cent 

(Continued on page 90) 


YOuR CUSTOMERS’ 


CONFIDENCE 


in the service of your bagk and the wisdom 
of your advice will be increased if you 
offer them 


American 


abate, Cheques 


FOR TRAVELERS 


These universally accepted cheques have 
traveled the wide world over ar.d have won 
for themselves a ready welcome whenever 
and wherever presented. They are sold in 


denominations of $10, $20, $50, and $100. 
Safe, convenient, easy to carry. 


For literature and information write to 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


New York City 
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Incoming Mail 


This picture shows the incoming mail corner 


of our half acre fifth floor work room space. 


Here our staff of young men and women 
open, sort, list and route the checks and let- 
ters sent us by our friends in other cities. 


166,000 separate items pass through this 


Bank every day. 


20,000 checks are daily sent by mail to cor- 
responding Banks in other cities in the United 


States. 


Facilities such as these put this Bank 
in first position to serve you in the Great 


Lakes Region. 


[ Formerly First & Old Detroit National Bank] 


First NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT 


MICHIGAN 


The Frst National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 


= 


Annual Census of School Savings 

The census on school children and their 
savings, taken each year by the Savings 
Bank Division of the American Bankers 
Association, has just been started. It 
will cover all corners of the country 
and constitutes the nation’s annual 
authoritative test as to the progress of 
habits of thrift among the youngsters, 
the data for last year having been incor- 
porated by the Comptroller of the 
Currency of the United States in his 
annual report. 

The rapid growth of previous years, 
both in the number of children opening 
accounts through school savings bank- 
ing systems, and in their total deposits, 
has led to the annual returns being 
looked for with keen interest among the 








Readers will confer a favor 


many hundreds of thousands of children 
participating in the movement. It is 
expected the number of young depositors 
this year will pass the million mark. 
In the school year 1919-1920, the returns 
showed 462,600 children saving through 
school systems, with total deposits of 
$2,800,000... In the year 1920-1921, 
these figures increased to 802,900 chil- 
dren, with deposits of more than $4,- 
000,000. The report on the present 
year’s figures will be made shortly after 
August 1. 


Directors of the Berrien County 
Bank, Benton Harbor, Michigan, have 
voted to enlarge the present quarters of 
their institution on West Main Street 
at a cost of $25,000. 
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IS THE SMALL CHECKING 
ACCOUNT A LIABILITY 
OR AN ASSET? 


(Continued from page 41) 








with over 16,000 checking accounts re. 
ports that about 10,000 of that number 
have balances under $250. Its figures 
show an increase of nearly 400 in the 
“less than $250” class over last year, 

The representative of a certain ad- 
vertising agency assured me that in an 


. investigation made by this company 


covering over 600 banks throughout the 
country, it had been found that $6 was 
the average cost per account. The 
opinion was expressed that 70 per cent 
of the accounts carried by banks were 
unprofitable. He said further that a 
balance of $200 was the minimum that 
the bank could carry and “break even.” 

I found this very suggestive para- 
graph in one of the returned question- 
naires: 

“Personal talks with depositors, and 
explain the cost of handling small ae- 
counts. Most people are not willing 
to see anyone lose money on their ac- 
count.” 

Some of the replies that I received 
pointed out that the small account was 
not a liability provided it showed little 
activity, and only a few checks were 


drawn on it every month. If it was 
inactive, it was not bothersome—that 
was the opinion expressed. I do not 


think we should be governed by this 
negative standard. If there is no aetiv- 
ity, it is a dead account. We want life 
and growth in our small accounts. 
When accounts do not pay, we must try 
to make them pay. The bank does not 
want to keep them small. There is just 
as much good will built up by a large 
account as by a small one, and the “ad- 
vertising” resulting from it is therefore 
less expensive. 

Through the wise use of our Central 
File we can also develop these small 
customers for our other departments— 
as has already been suggested. We 
must study the needs of the depositor in 
the light of the data which we find on 
his card. Our data will show whether 
the customer’s small checking account 
Tf it is 
not, then our task is already. partly 
solved. 

The service charge defeats its own 
purpose. The customer must be ed- 
ueated up to the value of a larger 
balance, otherwise he will keep it just 
over the minimum to escape the service 
charge, and make no effort to bring tt 
much beyond that figure. This is to be 
expected, for we have presented no in- 
centive for him to do more. We are 


penalizing him against building up his 
account to a point where it will be valu- 
able to the bank and to him. 3 
Where service charges have been m- 
stituted, banks have found that they 
cannot be enforced without exception, 
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in view of the possible connections of 
the customer. “Smith” must be taken off 
the list, because the fee will offend him, 
and if he quits “Jones” and “Brown” 
will likewise transfer their account to 
our competitor. The same is true if 
either of the other two is asked to pay 
the fee. And so after each of the 
assistant cashiers has gone over the 
list, it has probably dwindled to almost 
half. Many of those remaining, it 
develops afterward, should have been 
eliminated also. In short, the plan 
doesn’t work. 

Each bank must study its small ac- 
counts in the light of its own local 
conditions. Let us classify our names, 
analyze the figures and. develop a con- 
structive campaign to build up these 
balances. It must be a campaign of 
education, whether it be carried on by 
means of printed matter, by form or 
individual letters or by personal inter- 
views either at the bank or at the office 
of the customer—in which ease the 
solicitor must be as carefully instructed 
in the purpose of his call as the banker 
is himself. 

To help in this analysis, I have made 
the following suggestive classification 
of these accounts: 

1. Newly established businesses. 

2. Clerical and professional people. 

3. Housewives. 

Banks are all trying to build up 
checking customers among women in the 
home and in business and the profes- 
sions. 

4. Teachers and students. 

(I had one questionnaire from a bank 
at Madison with its 7,500 University of 
Wisconsin students. Fifty dollars was 
the stated minimum for opening ac- 
counts; balances below $100 paid a 
50 cent service charge. But the banker 
did not feel that this met the problem, 























































































“‘The Directors wish to “That will is wanted 
see that will at once.’’ in Court immediately.” 


Solution—A PHOTOSTAT 


Be PHOTOSTAT is a photographic copying machine 
which makes copies direct on paper without the interven- 
= glass plates or films. It is operated by an office boy 
or girl. . 

PHOTOSTAT copies are -facsimile copies. They show 
every line, signature, character, manuscript, illustration and 
heading as they are in the original. 
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This is whab one of our bank customers writes: 


“In the banking business the necessity for accurate copies of 
various instruments, such as checks, notes, bonds, stock certifi- 
cates, bank statements, etc., frequently arises, which prompted 
us about four years ago to install a PHOTOSTAT, since which 
time the demands for its use have greatly increased and the 
i machine is kept in daily operation. The PHOTOSTAT has 
become a necessity with us, an essential part of our mechanical 
equipment.”’ 
Full information about machines or service on request. 


Write or telephone our nearest office. 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


299 STATE STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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other hand, a San Francisco bank 
wrote: “We should be pleased to have 
the account of every university student 
as he leaves ‘college for we believe that 
most of them eventually occupy promi- 
nent positions in the community.”) 

5. Estates and bankruptey accounts. 

6. Churches, clubs and societies. 

(Usually small, but builders of good 
will.) 

7. Individual members of firms or 
corporations carrying large accounts. 

8. Those having also certificate of 
deposit and savings accounts. 

9. Those habitually overdrawn. 

You would not.like to see one of these 
classes eliminated from your list, with 
the possible exception of the last, those 
habitually overdrawn. 

Suppose we interview the holder of 
& small individual account. We find 
that his balance, is, say, $2.78. He is 
m the automobile business and expects 
ina few months to open a garage of 

(Continued on page 67) 
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THE LAMINATED rosters CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
A new organization—old in experience. 
Equipped with the latest and best type of machinery the Laminated Company 











is now manufacturing a superior line of 


Burglar-Proof Equipment for Banks 
Vault Doors and Linings 
Burglar-Proof Safes, Chests, and Lockers 
Safety Deposit Boxes 


The company’s sales organization covers every section of the United States and Canada. 
engineer will Nemile your inquiries intelligently and promptly. 






A thoroughly qualified sales 


















Do you want Souvenirs? | BUYING SUPPLIES? 
Read the Want Ads. See the Want Ads. 
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MAKING AND KEEPING 
A BANK’S REPUTATION 


A bank must have merit—it must 
be able to sell the public on this idea 
—and it must keep the public sold 


By C. H. WETTERAU 


Assistant Vice President, The American National Bank, Nashville, Tennessee 


WILL confine myself to the funda- 
mentals of the subject: “The Devel- 
opment of Institutional Prestige,” and 
to an analysis of the plans we would 
follow in conducting such a campaign. 
Webster defines Prestige as—‘Moral 
(or right) influence due to past repu- 
tation—achievements—ete.” and, thus 
defined, for a bank to successfully create 
institutional prestige, it is necessary 
that it have as a background either 
“Influence due to past reputation” or 
“Achievements.” 
It has been truly said that “Adver- 
tising is the securing of that wider 
notice and appreciation which rightly 


prey | 


| 


a _ 
Ss 


Motor Car Etiquette 


(An Authority) 


A beautifully constructed thirty- 
four page, paper covered booklet 
on one of the most conspicuous 
and vital topics of the day. 

Wonderfully illustrated in a 
humorous strain. 


Every car owner and rider 
justly interested. 

A clever, dignified, needed, wel- 
come gift for your friends and 
custorers. Nothing like it ever 
printed. Now on the press. Sample 
copy twenty-five cents. Size about 
5x7inches. Write for startling 
quantity prices. 


GEORGE D. LANE, Publisher, 


4319 Greenwood Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


belongs to real merit.” This is even a 
better description of the achievement 
of institutional prestige. 

With this preliminary, we decide we 
must have an institution of real merit 
to sell and keep sold in order to acquire 
that valuable asset, reputation or pres- 
tige. 

From this we readily deduce the three 
requisities : 

Real Merit, 
and Service. 

REAL MERIT 

We must first know that our bank 
qualifies as an institution of right in- 
fluence or one of achievements or both, 
and, to do so, we study closely the 
history of our organization and the 
part it has had in serving our territory. 

An honorable record of constructive 
service over a long number of years 
constitutes real merit. 

Then, there is the question of the 
policy of the institution as reflected in 
its personnel. 

Another avenue is that of present-day 
achievements with which we are sur- 
rounded, such as the development of an 
outstanding market in our own city and 
our relation thereto as an institution 
assisting in its financing. 

Again, the advanced methods of 
present-day financing, as evidenced by 
our institution, in comparison with the 
primitive methods of our early settlers 
and pioneers, emphasizes real merit. 

Then there is a field of information 
more generally used by banks where, 
from analysis of our own and compet- 
ing banks, we find important details in 
which our institution excels, such as 
capital stock—surplus and profits—de- 
posits—resources—directors and their 
connections—volume _ of clearings— 
number of accounts—policy—ete.—all 
evidences of merit. 

‘Salesmanship 

We are all familiar with salesman- 
ship for it enters every walk of life 
from religion or art to business and, 
from the time when, as a baby, we 
smiled our way into the heart of some 
loved one, or, as a boy, sold the “boss” 
our confidence in ourselves to handle 
our first job, our lives have been filled 
with salesmanship. 

However, the subject we have to con- 
sider is not merely salesmanship, but 
intelligent salesmanship, which we in- 


Intelligent Salesmship 


terpret to mean the largest returns for 
the effort (or money) expended. 


To conserve our efforts and avoid ex. 
perimenting, we canvass the plans of 
institutions past the experimental stage, 
and select their plans, what do we find? 

First—the article of merit which we 
also have. 


Then, a campaign to create a market 
for the article through institutional ad- 
vertising judiciously placed to best 
cover the field from which their pros. 
pects may be drawn. 

This is then followed up with the 
direct appeal which completes the sell- 
ing of the prospects. 

We have now completed selling the 
prospect—secured his name on_ the 
dotted line—but—have we properly in- 
stilled in his mind the prestige of our 
institution? I think not. He has 
merely accepted at its face value what 
we have told him is true, but let him, 
through his contact with our organiza- 
tion, find that any part of our claims 
of merit are not justified, and he will at 
once doubt them all and we endanger 
the fruit of our labor—but conversely 
let him find his relations with our in- 
stitution all he could expect and he not 
only becomes a satisfied customer, but a 
living advertisement of the bank, his 
words of appreciation carrying far 
more weight than ours, owing to his dis- 
interestedness. 

So we naturally conelude, if we ex- 
pect to obtain the maximum benefits 
from our institutional prestige we must 
add to our plans service. 

Yes, a pleasing service in keeping 
with our claims, an outstanding institu- 
tion, if we would avoid the high mor- 
tality in our accounts that most banks 
unfortunately experience. For when a 
bank ceases to serve its community, it 
has lost its most important right to 
existence. 


Business was Flourishing 


A westerner went to spend his vaca- 
tion at Loblolly Cove, near Rockport. 
He had never seen the ocean before. 
The first morning of his arrival he ap- 
peared at the little fish house and gen- 
eral store kept by a native named 
Haskins, and announced that he wanted 
two pailfuls of sea water, which the 
storekeeper obligingly dipped up for 
him from his wharf, it being high tide. 

“How much?” the westerner asked. 

Haskins, who never overlooked 4 
bargain, replied: 

“Ten cents.” 

The new arrival paid it cheerfully, 
and that afternoon he turned up agall 
with his pails. 

“My doctor out home told me to bathe 
in sea water twice a day,” he explained; 
then, observing the distant beach line 
at low tide, he added: “Gosh! You've 
had a big business today, haven’t you, 
mister?” —Everybody’s Magazine. 
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Is THE SMALL CHECKING 
ACCOUNT A LIABILITY 
OR AN ASSET? 


(Continued from page 65) 

his own. He makes no secret of the 
fact that he has a $1,300 savings ac- 
count in another bank. It had never 
occured to him that he was receiving a 
service from our bank to which he was 
not entitled. If he had owed you $2.78, 
he would have written you a check for 
that amount forthwith; he pays his 
way everywhere else except in our 
checking department. 

Ask him what he would do if he 
needed to borrow, say $500, on short 
notice. He might say he’d mortgage 
some property which he has, and get the 
money that way. That’s costly and slow, 
you say—and he admits it is, but shrugs 
his shoulders. Then you tell him that 
if he had a checking balance of $500 he 
could borrow that amount from the 
bank on the instant. His credit would 
be established. That is news to our 
young business man. And he trans- 
fers $500 from his savings account to 
his checking account and his checking 
balance stays over that figure ever after. 

Unexpectedly, one day he needs $500 
for a business trip to New York. He 
goes to the bank with his request. 
Without a word, the cashier passes 
him a note blank to sign. He has seen 
his balance card. 

And this is the way to sell other men 
and women on the idea of building up 
their balance—and their credit. 

Where the account is closed out, as 
by the introduction of a service charge, 
the bank loses not only the possibility of 
the increased business from that same 
account at some future time, but the 
good will of the depositor is sacrificed, 
and thus is lost the advertising value, 
for which our Connecticut bank was 
willing to carry 90 per cent of its small 
accounts. 

“Where your treasure is there will 
your heart be also,” the Good Book 
tells us. And when we force a man to 
remove his “treasure” from us, he takes 
his heart away too. 

I would urge that any literature used 
be written, as a certain young man was 
advised about writing a love letter: 
“Mean it!” This holds also for the 
personal interview. 

No fair-minded man or woman wants 
to benefit by a service that is a drain upon 
another. Americans are independent in 
this regard—they want to “pay as they 
80.” To give them definite figures on 
the cost of their account to the bank, 
‘ost per check, ete., how much of a 

ce is needed to make the account 
“lf-supporting, and how, specifically, 


* good working balance enables men |: 


td Women to conduct their affairs to 

advantage—this ought to be done. 

© many other services rendered by 
(Continued on page 70) 
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July isa 
good investment month— 
may we help you select 
- good investments? 


Banks seeking goodinvest- _ists of our Bond Department 
ments for theirownfundsor — will be glad to help you se- 
to sell to local investors will _lect those best suited to your 
be interested in The Equit- requirements. 


able’s July list of offerings. 


Address your inquiry to the 


It contains a wide diversity Bond Department of any 
ofsecurities. Thespecial- one of our New York Offices. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


CHICAGO OFFICE 


LONDON National Life 


Bldg., 29 So. La Salle St. PARIS 


DONALD L. DeGOLYER, Manager ? 
Home Office: 37 Wall Street, New York 


Just Look 





Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers. 





at Yourself! 


What have you been doing with your 
copy of THE BANKERS MONTHLY? Just 
reading it? Or have you been using it? 
Our editors are anxious to receive letters 
from readers telling how they use articles 
that appear in THE BANKERS MONTHLY. 


They are even offering prizes for the best 
letters. Can’t you send one? 


See Page 39 NOW 


IS MIDDLE WEST SLOW 
, IN FARMING? 


F ARMING is profitable only when 
the farmer has developed a system 
which produces yields greater than the 
average. It may be that methods which 
are successful in one section will fail in 
another, but methods which will succeed 
under any given conditions can be 
worked out, and put in practise even 
though it takes courage, foresight and 
determination to do it. . 

An investigation has shown that 
farmers of Lancaster County, Pennsyl- 
vania are maintaining an unusually 
high production of corn and wheat. 
They are averaging 25 per cent more 
corn and 30 per cent more wheat per 
acre than the whole State, about 32 per 
cent more corn than the three largest 
corn-producing counties,—(Sioux, Pot- 
tawattamie and Plymouth)—in Iowa, 
and nearly 37 per cent more than the 
Iowa average. They are also raising 
over 73 per cent more wheat per acre 
than the six best wheat counties— 
(Sumner, Reno, Ford, Barton, Pawnee 
and Ellis) in Kansas and 69 per cent 
more than the Kansas average. 

What these figures mean to the farm- 
ers of the various sections involved is 
just this: The value of the crops raised 
in Laneaster County is 43 per cent 
greater per acre of improved land than 
that of the crops in the entire State; 
97 per cent greater than that of the 
three Iowa Counties mentioned and 240 
per cent greater than that of the six 
Kansas Counties. , 

There will doubtless be a difference 
of opinion as to how far the methods 
used in these Pennsylvania, Iowa and 
Kansas Counties are responsible for the 
great difference in the rates of crop 
production. But the facts are signif- 
icant: According to the Pennsylvania 
Department of Agriculture 94 per cent 
of the farmers in Lancaster County use 
fertilizer, averaging 3.2 tons apiece, 
while less than one per cent of the farm- 
ers in these Iowa and Kansas Counties 
use it, and then only in negligible 
amounts.—Soil Improvements Commit- 
tee, National Fertilizer Association. 


Plans are being drawn for a new 
building for the City National Bank of 
Binghamton, New York. 
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DRY FARM LAND AND 
SUMMER TILLAGE 


HE great prevalence of dry land 

farming is discussed in a letter 
written recently by an authority on the 
subject in which he shows that necessity 
has been the mother of dry farming ex- 
perience from earliest times. The letter 
reads in part as follows: 

“Dryland farming has been carried 
on since the dawn of civilization in 
Mesopotamia, in Egypt, and in north- 
western India. Summer tillage is prac- 
tised in all sections of the world where 
the rainfall is below 20 inches per an- 
num. The area adapted only to dry 
land farming methods or irrigation is 
enormous. For instance, in Australia 
the landed area is greater than continen- 
tal United States, but less than one- 
third of it receives more than 20 inches 
of rainfall annually. It is recorded 
that one-third receives from 10 to 20 
inehes, and one-third less than 10 inches. 

“Twenty five per cent of the entire 
earth’s surface receives less than 10 in- 
ches of rain annually; 30 per cent re- 
ceives from 10 to 20 inches, and 20 per 
cent receives 20 to 40 inches, or, in other 
words, more than one-half of the entire 
surface of the globe rust either be ir- 
rigated or dry farmed. 

“History indicates that in Egypt, 
more than a thousand years before the 
time of Christ, and after irrigating 
possibilities had been exhausted, tillers 
of the soil went to the higher plains 
where they practiced intensive cultiva- 
tion, where they made, and are making 
today, splendid crops. Prof. Clark of 
the University of Arizona, makes the 
following statement: ‘The Hopi In- 
dians of Arizona make a living from 
land where the rainfall is very limited 
in the best of years. After warring with 
the Navajos for many years, they were 


finally driven as a last resort onto some 


high mesa with a precipitous wall, prob- 
ably more than five hundred years ago.’ 
The Indians here referred to have built 
homes, and with:the most primitive im- 
plements they intuitively adopted dry 
land methods and have been able to 
produce crops sufficient to maintain a 
fair degree of prosperity. 

“The first record we have in the 
United States, other than the foregoing, 
was in California, about 1849, when 
gold was first discovered. This was 
followed closely by dry farming in 
Utah; in fact, the people of Utah who 
cannot secure irrigation, have practised 
dry farming for 60 years with much 
success. The rainfall in that state is 
under 15 inches. 
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“The dry farming system has spread 
rapidly, until today it is estimated that 
we have approximately 82 million aeres 
either in upland pasture, or cultivated 
according to the dry land system. You 
will probably be surprised when I tell 
you that of the 1,903 million aeres of 
land in the United States, 600 million 
acres do not have sufficient rainfall to 
produce profitable crops of any kind 
under any system of farming, and pos- 
sess no possibilities of irrigation. 

“No fast rules can be laid down to 
govern dry land farming for the reason 
that there is such a wide variation in the 
character of soil, winds, and temper- 
ature. I have made a_ reasonably 
thorough survey of all arid and semi- 
arid sections of the United States, and 
1 do not know of any section where 
summer tillage can be carried on more 
profitably than in the state of Montana. 
You know that dry farming according 
to the latest word is carried on most 
suecessfully in the Palouse section of 
the state of Washington. I am satis- 
fied that the farmers in the western part 
of North Dakota and possibly in see- 
tions of western South Dakota will in 
time appreciate the value of summer 
tillage to such a degree that will cause 
them to practise intensive summer cul- 
tivation and produce a crop alternate 
years.”—Northwestern National Bank 
Review, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Western Business Looking Up 

General business conditions ‘in the 
West are much improved, the people 
are looking and feeling better and bus- 
iness men are more optimistic, aceord- 
ing to Frank K. Houston, vice-president 
of the Chemical National Bank, who 
has recently made addresses before sev- 
eral banking conventions. 

“The number of banks that are out 
of debt has greatly increased even 
within the past six months,” said Mr. 
Houston. “The advance in the prices 
of farm products since the first of the 
year has stimulated business. Prices 
in general are now less out of joint. 

“The shortage of homes is being 
rapidly cut down throughout the West 
and South. One is impressed with the 
great impetus in the construction of 
medium-priced, sensible houses, and all 
this is providing employment. 

“I asked a prominent banker of 
Kansas about the problem of unem- 
ployment. He said it was neither & 
problem nor a fact. Building and 
public improvements are absorbing 
much labor and the farms are calling 
for the remainder.” 
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Wheat Outlook Satisfactory 

The prospects are for a winter wheat 
erop of 585,000,000 bushels, which would 
be about 2,000,000 bushels less than 
were harvested last year and slightly 
below the 1917-1921 average. Abandon- 
ment of 6,446,000 acres indicated by 
the government’s May report was the 
fifth largest ever known. It was due 
primarily to drought in the Southwest 
and winter killing in various states. A 
rye crop of 79,152,000 bushels is ins 
dicated compared with 57,918,000 
bushels harvested last year and a 
ten-year average of 57,063,000 bushels. 
The farmers are~ cheerful and _ see 
much greater prosperity than they 
dared hope for a few months ago. They 
are much better off financially owing 
to the higher price of farm products 
and the greatly inereased buying 
power which this upward movement rep- 
resents. There is no boom in sight, 
but compared with the recent de- 
spondency of the farming sections, the 
present position is very satisfactory 
with a good chance of further im- 
provement all along the line. This will 
be of immense benefit to the nation for 
the United States is still an agricultural 
country with conditions such as to make 
it impossible for genuine prosperity to 
prevail at a time when the farming in- 
dustry is heavily depressed.—The Na- 
tional State & City Bank. 


Joint Stock Land Banks Explained 


To meeet the demand for definite, 
authentié information on the stability 
of Joint Stock Land Bank Bonds, an 
interesting new booklet has just been 
published by Stevenson Brothers and 
Perry, Inc. 105. S. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. The sub-title “How 
they originated and why they appeal 
to conservative investors” sums up the 
nature of the contents. 

The Federal Farm Loan Act of 1916, 
under which the 39 Joint Stock Land 
Banks in the United States are organ- 
ized and do business, is reviewed in this 
booklet and apparent intricacies of this 
law are made simple to the reader. 
Historical references to the develop- 
ment of the farm loan bank idea in 
European countries also add to the 
value of this presentation as a guide to 
intending investors. The co-operation 
of such authorities as Charles L. 
Stewart, Land Economist, Department 
of Agriculture, and Guy Huston, pres- 
ident of the First Joint Stock Land 
Bank of Chicago was secured in its 
‘ compilation. Stevenson Brothers and 
Perry, Ine., will send this booklet to 
anyone upon request. 

Plans are being drawn for the new 
banking house of the First National 
Bank of Maybrook, New York. The 
building will be a one story structure of 
field stone and will cost $20,000. 


S.T.KIDDOO - President 
G. F. EMERY, Vice-Pres. 
J._L., DRISCOLL, Asst. to 
President q 
D. R. KENDALL, Cashier 
Capital and Surplus 


$2,250,000 


A. W. AXTELL, Assistant 
Cashier 


L. L. HOBBS, Asst. Cashier 
H. E. HERRICK, Assistant 


C. L. WISTRAND, Assist- 
ant Cashier 


Resources over 


$20,000,000 


BETWEEN SEASONS 


is a good time to start that ‘““Yards Account’’. 
Establish a connection with a bank that spe- 
cializes in financing and clearing live stock 
transactions and be prepared to render ade- 
quate service to your customers in that line. 


THE LIVE STOCK vinci BANK 


OF CHICAGO 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


‘Louis C. Mombleau, formerly assistant 
cashier of the Aurora, Illinois, National 
Bank, has taken up his new duties as 
secretary of the Home Building and 
Loan Association in that city. He sue- 
ceeds A. A. Wilmarth, who retired some 
time ago. 


The Citizen’s Bank of North Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, was host to more than a 
thousand visitors recently at the open- 
ing of the new quarters on Thirty-sixth 
street and Villard avenue. A banquet 
for stockholders was held on opening 
night. 


Raymond E. Schumacher has been 
appointed cashier of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank at Helena, Montana. For 
several years Mr. Schumacher has been 
connected with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Exactly 


“How do you like your new quarters?” 
asked the landlord pleasantly. The 
fresh tenant gazed around and sadly 
rejoined: “These aren’t quarters, these 
are eighths.”—London Morning Post. 


. 


Superiority 

Booth Tarkington tells of an old 
colored man who appeared as a witness 
before one of our committees. In the 
course of his examination these ques- 
tions were put to the man: “What is 
your name?” “Calhoun Clay, sah.” 
“Can you sign your name?” “Sah?” 
“T ask if vou ean write your name.” 
“Well, no, sah. Ah, nebber writes ma 
name. Ah dictates it, sah.”—Atlanta 
Chronicle. 


CINCINNATI'S 
BANK OF 
SERVICE 


in the very heart of 
things in Cincinnati; 
Commercial Center 
of the United States . 
—invites the corres-_ 
pondence of out of 
town banks seeking 
favorable connec- 
tions — for handling 
Cincinnati Business 
and business in the 
Middle and Southern 
States. 


™ F1FTHIHIRD 


Nationa Banke CincinNanl 


Looking for a Cashier ? 
See the Want Ads 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers. 









UPON the foundation of more 


than half a century’s experience 
and growth is based the present organi- 
zation of the FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK of CHICAGO and the FIRST 
TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK. 


This experience has developed 
a highly specialized service in both 
banks, applicable to the needs of banks 


and bankers. 


Calls ang correspondence are 
invited relative to the facilities afforded 
for the transaction of domestic and in- 
ternational financial business of every 
conservative character. 


Combined Resources exceed $300,000,000 


JAMES B. FORGAN, Chairman 
Board of Directors of Both Banks 


FRANK O. WETMORE, President 
First National Bank of Chicago 


Farm Situation Easier 

A decided improvement in Tractor 
and Farm Equipment trade is manifest 
in all sections, due largely to the late 
spring and the urgent necessity of 
speeding up the farm work. 

This improvement is not only evi- 
denced by a reduction of surplus stocks 
in the hands of manufacturers, branch 
houses and dealers, but is also shown 
in the increased number of inquiries 
and orders received by manufacturers 
of carburetors, magnetos, bearings and 
other essential tractor accessories. 

The demand for accessories of this 
type by manufacturers of tractors is 
the surest sign that they are again 
reaching the production stage. 

Much more rosy reports are received 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR, President 
First Trust and Savings Bank 





daily from large implement distributing 
centers; goods are beginning to move; 
farm finances are rapidly improving, 
and the recent freight reductions, which, 
it is estimated, will save the farmers 
$127,000,000, should greatly stimulate 
sales to farmers. 

The past two years have tested the 
stamina of the farm equipment fra- 
ternity. Those who have survived the 
ordeal are now planning to realize on 
the long-looked-for after-harvest de- 
mand for much-needed farm equipment. 

Plans are being drawn for alteration 
of the building of the Washington Trust 


& Savings Bank, Bristol, Tennessee. 
The changes contemplated will cost 
$50,000. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers. 
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IS THE SMALL CHECKING 
ACCOUNT A LIABILITY 
OR AN ASSET ? 


(Continued from page 67) 
the bank should be mentioned also to 
make clear the important part the bank 
plays in ‘the community, about which 
many users of bank service know little 
or nothing. 

Thus can we accomplish a splendid 
Service and do also a fine stroke of 
business. If we succeed even in small 
measure, we shall be living up to our 
duty to the public in putting into opera- 
tion what one of our leading banks 
calls “A Creed Worth While”’— 

“To make money honestly— 

“To save it regularly— 

“To spend it intelligently— 

“To invest it wisely. 

“Success, comfort and independence 
will follow.” 





Oscar Thompson Elected 

Announcement is made of the selec- 
tion of Oscar Thompson, federal bank 
examiner, to be junior vice-president 
of the Los Angeles Trust & Savings 
Bank. 

Following the merger of the twenty 
banks which will be brought into The 
First National Bank, Los Angeles Trust 
& Savings Bank system at the close of 
business June 30th, Mr. Thompson will 
represent the merged banks primarily 
in connection with the operations out- 
side of the city of Los Angeles, and will 
head the organization in the Los An- 
geles Trust & Savings Bank dealing 
with the problems of the banks outside 
of Los Angeles that are coming into 
the merger. 

Texas Bank Uses Radio 

Abreast with other timely activities, 
a Westinghouse Radio Receiving set has 
been installed in the office of the vice- 
president of the Union National Bank, 
Houston, Texas, by Mr. D. W. Cooley. 
The equipment is of the latest type of 
radio apparatus and receives all news 
broadeasted from local, state and distant 
points. 

The information being picked up now 
consists of weather reports, communica- 
tions of various descriptions, the Houston 
Post concerts and other entertainment 
furnished radio enthusiasts during Sun- 
days and at nights. It is anticipated 
that later market reports, money qu0- 
tations, stocks and bond listings will be 
available for the bank’s information and 
customers. 

The radio is becoming very popular 
with the bank’s customers. Concerts 
staged after banking hours have been 
enthusiastically attended. 

The New Pine Street Real Estate 
Corporation, New York City, New 
York, will let contracts shortly for al- 
terations and additions on its present 
building to cost $200,000. 
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Promote Western Land Banks 

A eomprehensive movement to pro- 
mote agricultural development of the 
Pacific States got under way recently 
when a group of nine of the larger 
banks of the Twelfth Federal Reserve 
District, with combined resources of 
more than $600,000,000, perfected plans 
for the formation of four joint stock 
land banks, with an initial lending 
eapacity of $16,500,000, to serve the 
farmers of California, Arizona, Oregon, 
Idaho, Washington and Utah. The co- 
operating banks are situated in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, 
Oregon, and Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The joint stock land banks will be 
part of the Federal Farm Loan System, 
and will operate under charters issued 
by the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

John S. Drum, president of the Mer- 
eantile Trust Company, one of the 
banks in the group, said regarding the 
move: 

“The Pacific States have identical in- 
terests. They are complenientary to 
each other’ and can serve themselves 
better by co-operation than by purely 
competititive effort. Operation of this 
chain of banks will permit the most 
liquid possible use of the money and 
credit available in the whole district for 
the development of all parts of it. 
Fundamentally, there are no state lines; 
the growth of one part of the territory 
that lies west of the Rockies is the 
growth of all of it.” 


- World Wish is Peace 
One of the most intelligent and in- 
forming appraisements of the results 
at the Genoa Conference is that by Mr. 
C. W. Barron, contained in a recent in- 
terview in the Boston Herald. Mr. Bar- 
ron has summarized the work and the 
significance of these results from first- 
hand inside information. He was at 
Genoa from the opening day of the 
Conference, as an observer and corre- 
spondent. Very briefly, his conclusions 

may be summarized as follows: 


Genoa was the first international con- 
ference of all European nations to pro- 
mote the peace of Europe. Thirty-three 
nations were represented in the Council 
Hall. To expect a world solution in a 
few weeks at such a gathering, would be 
unreasonable. Ten years ago the result 
of such a conference would have been 
the return of every diplomat, with a 
quiet request to his Government for 
more guns, more ships, and more men, 
because the differences and the prob- 
lems developed would have shown the 
necessity for increased national defenses. 
Wonderful to relate, all the problems 
and differences developed this time only 
a universal call for disarmament and 
peace. “This shows in brief the first 
striking success of the Genoa Con- 
ference. It showed the world, from 
Russia as a center, in all directions and 
everywhere, struggling for pedce. Not 
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Builder of the Republic. 
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a single voice was raised for aggression. 
The only real fight at Genoa was the 
fight of Northcliffe agains Lloyd George, 
and Lloyd George won at every point. 


He downed Northcliffe and all his pa-+ 


pers, and came back to London in 
triumph and with an overwhelming Par- 
liamentary vote of endorsement.”—The 
Bache Review. 

William T. Kemper, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Commerce 
Trust Company, was elected president 
of the Kansas City, Missouri, Clearing 
House association at the association’s 
annual election of officers. 





L. H. Paulger, cashier of the Seeur- 
ity Trust & Savings Bank, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, has disposed of his interest to 
H. W. Johnson of the Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, Tulsa, Oklahoma, who will 
assume the duties of cashier. 


_ 


One hundred and forty-six years ago, there 
came into being in the western hemisphere, a 
feebly struggling political experiment that now 
stands as the foremost power among nations 


Our own United States of America! What a 
tribute to the spirit that makes America truly 
American—a spirit that proudly accepts the 
responsibility of citizenship as a privilege, and 
shapes the will of the individual to the common 
needs of America as a world power. 
monument to the power of co-operation! 


What a 


So long as American individuals and American 
business institutions. are governed by those 
principles of co-operation, just so long wiil 
our.country prosper and go forward. . 


‘Direct Member Chicago Clearing House Association 


ROVERS 
National Bank 


Union Sto ck Yards-Chicago 





aa a ea ae Ree DROVERS SERVICE }es 


For Advance 
Reports on 


Bonds 


Proposed issues, 
bids wanted, etc. 
WRITE 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


Hinckley Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers. 
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HOW TO SIMPLIFY YOUR 
WORK IN COLLECTING 
ITEMS 


(Continued from page 13) 
location of the other copies relating to 
the item. 

Any necessary entries to show the 
net amount of the credit are first made 
on all copies. Then the debit ticket is 
put through to the account of the col- 
lecting bank, the credit ticket to the 
account of the endorser and the advice 
memorandum put into the mail going 
to the latter advising them of the credit. 

If the returns on any item are to be 
remitted to the owner and not credited, 

































Every Business 
Man Knows 


that his success 
is dependent upon 
the prosperity of 
his customers. 
Many banks and 
financial houses 
today have depart- 
ments devoted to 
promoting the busi- 
ness interests of their 
clients. That is not 
paternalism; it is 
far-sighted business 
service. 


Cassin is a 


“Best Customer 


and the develop- 
ment of her re- 
sources has only 
commenced. Can- 
ada needs settlers 
to cultivate her 
broad areas—to in- 
crease her output—to 
multiply her demands. 
She offers attractive 
returns. She affords 
‘Americans an oppor- 
tunity for far-sighted 
business service. Pros- 
perity in Canada pro- 
motes prosperity in 
the United States. 







Advertisement inserted by the Cana- 
dian Department of Immigration & 
Colonization, Ottawa, Canada. 





the advice memorandum serves as the 
remittance advice to accompany the 
draft. In this event and in like manner, 
if the collecting bank not being a credit 
bank, remits in payment, the debit and 
credit tickets are filed by date of dis- 
position. 

If an item is returned unpaid the 
advice memorandum is attached to it 
and sent to the endorser from whom 
received with reason for non-payment 
if given. 

Whatever the disposition of an item 
may be, it is shown on the numerical 
register copy and permanently filed by 
number. All out of town collections 
are entered in one number series and 
these copies eventually thus filed con- 
stitute the bank’s permanent register 
of collections by number. 


Let us turn now to the cash coupon 
collections. Coupons received from de- 
positors and accepted as cash credits 
to their accounts are first charged to 
the “Coupon Rémittance Account.” 
When forwarding these coupon collec- 







SENT To First Nat.Bank, Chicago, 


OESCRIPTION WHERE PAVABLE 










Union Rys. Co. lst Ste 
Union Trust Co., Chieago. 





Collecting Bank 


Union Rys. Co. 1st 5's 
Union Trust Co., Chicago 








EXPENSE 















Union Rys. Co. lst 5's 
Union Trust Co., Chicago 


From THE INDIANA NATIONAL BANK— 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


_DATE June 21, 1922 


AMOUNT | 





100.00 7-1- Citizens State Bank, 
Cleverpost, Ina. 


NET AMOUNT CREDITED |_————____------ ] 


ONAL E 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


First Nat. Bank, Chicago pate June 21, 1922 Our No. C 7113 
rere ed ee 
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used. The third sheet—pink, is the 
debit ticket and is filed by name of 
the collecting bank. 


When advice of payment and credit 
is received from the collecting bank the 
two copies thus filed are removed. The 
debit is then put through to the account 
of the collecting bank and at the same 
time the general ledger asset account . 
above referred to as “Coupon Remit- 
tance Account” is eredited with the 
amount. Also at this time any neces. 
sary adjustment is made on account of 
the deduction of collection charges, in- 
terest for time outstanding, ete., as they 
affect the depositors account. 


The collection register copy upon 
which is noted the disposition is filed 
in a permanent file by number. 


Each clerk in charge of one of the 
three sections of the collection depart- 
ment—eity, out of town and cash 
coupon,—keeps a daily blotter or work 
sheet of all transactions involving pay- 
ments, debits and credits, the figures of 
which must check with those of the 





CASH COUPON DEPT. 






PLEASE REPORT By 


Our No. C 7 


OEPOSITED By 





















Gentlemen 
Enclosed find Coupons for collection. 


Please return promptly if not paid, giving full reasons. 
Respectfully, : 


GWYNN F. PATTERSON, 
Cashier 






7-10-22 Citizens State Bank, 
Clovereport, Ind. 




















ASH COUPON DEPT 


PLEASE REPORT BY 











Citizens State Bank, 
Cloversport, Ind. 


Figure III. Triplicate coupon collection form. White, golden-rod and pink. These.are the 
coupon collection letter, bank record and the reporting bank’s debit, respectively. 


tions for payment a three copy letter 
is used on which to enter them. (Figure 
III). The original—white, is the collec- 
tion letter of instructions going with 
the coupons to the collecting bank. The 
second sheet—golden rod, becomes the 
permanent register and is filed by col- 
lection number, a separate number 
series for cash coupon collections being 





Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when 


bookkeeper. 

These systems offer simplicity, easy 
operation and ready tracing facilities. 
Satisfactory permanent records and 
.debit and credit tickets are almost auto- 
matically made. .Much copying other- 
wise necessary is eliminated. There are 
fewer opportunities to make errors and 
the number of errors is thus reduced. 
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TANDING among Detroit’s great 

he office structures in the finan- 

rt: cial center of the city, The 

. Peoples State Bank Building is con- 

m5 spicuous for its simple dignity, its 

of architectural beauty, its effect of 

he stability. It is a cornerstone of 


Detroit’s prosperity. 


Here is practiced that sober restraint 
upon enthusiasm, that wise encour- 
agement to integrity, enterprise, and 
thrift, that make a bank a financial 
resource to the community, a factor 
of industrial and commercial progress. 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK AvBert Kann, Architect 


The First National Bank 


Its ample resources, its exper r- 
’ ; eae Detroit, Michigan 


sonnel, its organization of twenty-six 
branches covering the city, fit The 
Peoples State Bank in unusual degree 
to act as your Detroit connection. 


equipped with 


FRINK 
REFLECTORS 


including 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$14,000,000 


Continuous Bank Screen Reflectors 


OFFICERS: Single and Double Desk Reflectors 










JAMES T. KEENA D. N. SWEENY i i 
Chairman of the Board Assistant Cashier Polaralite Signs 
JOHN W. STALEY D. E. LEUTY Our Engineering Department is co-operative 
President Assistant Cashier with the leading architects in laying out 
e Sane WILLIAM BRAASCH and designing the lighting of prominent 
JOHN R. BODDE Assistant Cashier buildings throughout the country. We 
Vice-President G. W. BEASLEY hope.we can be of service to you. 
H. P. BORGMAN Assistant Cashier , ‘ 
Vice-President CURTIS C. BOGAN . “Specify Frink Reflectors” 
R. W. SMYLIE Assistant Cashier 
; Vice-President LEO D. HEAPHY 
re the R. T. CUDMORE Datei Cachien : ‘ : 
a C. I. NORMAN 
Pe. Avene Manager Bond Dept. 24th Street and 10th Ave., New York 
-— AUSTIN E. WING airy 2. Soe Curcaco, ILL. San Francisco, CaLir, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
ities. Assistant to President Auditor Monadnock Bldg. 77 O'Farrell St. Franklin Trust Bldg. 
VELAND, O CINCINNATI, OHIO 
= ae anaes Barr, Mas, Ge Tekmae” = Sy Samuetod Bide 
— Detroit, Mich. SEATTLE, WASH. LovisviLte, Ky. 
other- 325 State St. 609 Seaboard Bldg. 415 West Main St. 
re are 





“i | THE PEOPLES STATE BANK 


eed. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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TURNING A BANK LOBBY 
INTO A FAIRGROUND 


How a bank, exhibiting everything made or sold 
in its locality, became a beehive swarming with 
sight-seers and prospective customers for a week 


By G. P. HOOD 


Vice-president and cashier, Carolina Banking & Trust Company 


N interesting way of bringing the 

community to the bank was the plan 
tried recently by the Carolina Banking 
& Trust Company, Elizabeth City, 
North Carolina. An organization com- 
posed of officers and employes of the 
bank was formed, and to this organiza- 
tion went the task of putting across an 
exhibition of all products either made 
or sold in Elizabeth City. 

The exhibit was held in the corridors 
and lobby of the bank and in point of 
quantity was a pronounced success. It 
included everything from a complete 
hospital ward to a nursing bottle, and 
from a grave vault to a frozen fish. 
The variety of the objects to be obtained 
in Elizabeth City surprised many an 
inhabitant. There were 138 separate 
exhibits in all. 


WITH enlarged facili- 

ties and greater re- 
sources, the Liberty 
Central Trust Company 
offers a St. Louis banking 
connection with unex- 
celled service for the 
transaction of every form 
of banking business. 


Resources $50,000,000.00 


VP Lah ye 
LIBERTY CENTRAL 
TRUST COMPANY 


Practicaliy every business house ‘in 
the city was represented. These con- 
tributed articles for show such as a stick 
of candy the size of a stove-pipe by a 
local candy manufacturing company, a 
suit of clothes by a tailor, hardware, 
rubber goods, musical instruments, 
drugs, dry goods, electrical goods, gro- 
ceries. There were exhibits by local 
farmers showing a forage display, 
various grasses growing in pots, in- 


picture. There were 138 exhi 
cluding wheat, oats, white, red and 
alsake clover, alfalfa, burr clover and 
pasture mixture. These practical ex- 
hibits as well as a display by the local 
Community Hospital, received a great 
deal of attention from local papers 
because of their educational and bus- 
iness value. 


ts all made or sold in Elizabeth oe North Carolina. 
is the lobby cf the.Carolina Banking & Trust Company of Elizabet 


But the exhibits were not confined to 
those things which may be found in bus- 
iness houses only. Many a dumb Milton 
of Elizabeth City spoke publicly for 
the first time. Loeal artists, with the 
brush, as well as with pen-knife or 
cook-stove, were given a chance to blush 
under the community eye. An exhibit 
showing marvelous patience and a euri- 
ous whittling skill was one entered by 
N. W. Daily, a former coast guard. It 
was a picture frame containing 2,000 
pieces made out of sticks by him while 
he was coast guard. Another exhibit 
was an oyster shell with two carved 
cameos on the inside. Preserved vege- 
tables and fruits made by the girls and 
housewives of the community formed a 
personal touch and added to the bazaar 
atmosphere of the exposition. 

A tray, vase and basket made of 
native pine straw and woven by a 
woman member of the community, were 
exhibited, as were also hand-made 





No, this isn’t a poo contest, but see how many objects you can pick in the above 
i 


The scene 
City. 

flowers, candles, home-made candy. 
The space inside of the bank was 
crowded to overflowing and even space 
on the sidewalk outside the bank was at 
a premium during the show. The exhibit 
lasted a week, and on Saturday night 
of the week the bank was again opel 
for business. 
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THE “NEWS NOSE” IN 
BANK AD COPY 


(Continued from page 62) 
soapbox speedsters up and down the 
city boulevards night after night for the 
mere privilege of bearing the name of 
“Murphy” when they beat their fellows. 

A day or so after the race Jimmy 
Murphy walked into an Indianapolis 
bank and deposited in a new checking 
account the thousands of dollars he had 
won. There was one of the opportuni- 
ties I have been talking of. A chance 
in ten million for interesting advertis- 
ing. Did that bank-use it? It did not. 
It could not. Jimmy Murphy’s account 
was sacred on the books of that bank. 
It was a confidential relationship, not 
to be given to the public. That was an 
alluring pitfall to any advertising man. 

Psychologists who have turned their 
attention to advertising tell me that 
frequently the advertiser using the news 
of the day to attract his reader falls 
short with the remainder of his ad. He 
may select something from the stream 
of news that will focus the attention of 
thousands of readers to the beginning of 
the ad, then fail to link that interest 
definitely with the product. The news 
must naturally fit the product, else 
little is gained. 

Often this can be avoided by the use 
of news produced within the bank itself, 
or gathered by it from its specialized 
outside sources, which will take the 
public into a situation with the bank in 
which mutual interests are at stake. 
This, it seems to me, is perhaps the best 
of all the methods of utilizing news of 
the day in advertising. 

Recently Carl Ackerman discussed 
America’s export problems in the “Satur- 
day Evening Post.” He pointed out that 
in January and February of this year 
there were 5,054 commercial failures in 
the United States, with total liabilities 
involved of $146,404,173. In the same 
period America exported $158,886,000 
in capital to bankrupt Europe. Mr. 
Ackerman quoted George M. Reynolds 
it setting out very convincingly that 
America just now would do much better 
to attend to the financing of the 92 or 
% per cent of her domestic business, 
sieh as railroad rehabilitation, than to 
port any great volumes of her capital 
to Europe. 

Why not accent such situations as 
that in our bank advertising? Such facts 
always are available to the banker. 
Few of them are available to the read- 
Mg public, particularly in the smaller 
Communities. It seemed to me as I 
tad Mr. Ackerman’s article that many 
& bank advertising man might have 
condensed that information in the 


bank’s advertising space, and left room 


enough, too, for a simple statement to 
community that: 
“THIS AMERICAN BANK’S FA- 
(LTIES ARE BEING USED IN 
(Continued on page 80) 





Business Building Blotters for Banks 


UR new series of BANKERS BLOTTERS, 


just from the press, is deserving of consideration in your 
advertising campaign. »Each one of twelve numbers, by appropriate 
picture and brief message, conveys the idea of ‘‘saving for a purpose”’ 
being very beautifully lithographed in colors and of small size so that 


distribution may be had with all outgoing mail. Enclosed with 
monthly statements, or as inserts for ‘treating’ inactive savings 
accounts, you will find these productive of results. 


We have prepared a neat Portfolio showing this ex- 
cellent line which we will gladly send upon request. 


THE MARTIN co MPAN Marshall Building 





CLEVELAND 


Construction is under way on an addi- Work has been started on the new 
tion to the building purchased by the building to house the First National 
Bank of Lexington from the Lexington, Bank, Alliance, Ohio. It will be of stone 
Kentueky, Trust Company. and brick and will cost $120,000. 





HOW A BANK BOOSTS ITS COMMUNITY 


Seasons Wait 
For No Man 





Specimens from an interesting series of newspaper displays used by an 
Oklahoma bank to emphasize the bank’s contribution to the agricultural 
welfare of the state. 
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More Business 


for your 


BANK 


OR thirteen years the 
Bankers Service Corpor- 
ation has been producing 
actual results in increased 
business for banks and trust 


companies from Maine to 
California. 


Weare Responsible, Experi- 
enced and Efficient in 


New Business Surveys 
Personal Solicitation 
Customer Cultivation 
Newspaper Copy 
Booklets and Folders 
Christmas Clubs 
Home Safes 
Advertising Agency 


There is at least one big bank 
in every big city which has 
used our Service— many of 
them over and over again— 
in the development of a Sav- 
ings department, a Trust 
department, a Commercial 
department, a Safe Deposit 
department or a New Busi- 
ness department. Every cus- 
tomer is a reference 


a 
Bankers Service 


Corporation 


19 & 21 Warren Street 
New York City 


Write for our booklet 
“The Voice of Experience” 


Important, if True 

Henry Allen Wilson, secretary of the 
New England Anti-Tobacco League, 
said in an address in Portland: 

“Carefully compiled statistics show us 
that for every cigar a man smokes he 
shortens his life three days, while with 
every cigarette he shortens his life a 
week.” 

At this point a prominent Portland 
physician rose in the rear of the hall. 

“Are those statistics absolutely ac- 
curate?” he asked. 

“Absolutely, sir,” said Secretary Wil- 
son. “Why?” 


“Because it’s rather important,” ex- 


plained the physician. “You see, if your 
statisties are accurate, I’ve been dead 
over 300 years.”—Detroit Free Press. 
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HOW MUCH OF YOUR 
PAPER IS ELIGIBLE 
FOR REDISCOUNT? 


(Continued from page 10) 


more closely than under state require- 
ments, for we know that we can at any 
time re-discount our paper to cover 
sudden demands. This is of much value 
compared with the uncertainty of bor- 
rowing in the open market, or having 
loans turned down by our depository 
bank. We have a further advantage in 
being able to get currency as we need 
it, and instead of using other banks for 
collection items we can send them all 
to the Federal Reserve Bank on favor- 
able terms. Our customers’ checks are 
more readily taken at par by merchants 
and banks, owing to our connection 
with the System. On the whole, we 
are very well satisfied with our mem- 
bership in the Federal Reserve System.” 

8. “Of course, we enjoy all of the 
usual advantages, but it has occurred 
te me that there is one advantage 
that perhaps may be somewhat novel. 
A great many of our customers 
are foreigners, with little or no educa- 
tional advantages, and are inclined to be 
more or less suspicious of the good 
standing of banks. From our ex- 
perience, I believe that the fact that we 
are members of the Federal Reserve 
System and have widely advertised this 
fact among them, has given them an 
added confidence in us.” 

9. “Our hopes have been more than 
realized, and we would not withdraw 
from the System under any circum- 
stances.” 

10. “Under the old regime we earried 
not only the cash reserve required by 
law but a substantial amount in addi- 
tion for emergencies—this at 2 per,cent. 
Beyond that it was necessary to carry 
a secondary line of defense in a class 
of investment that could be quickly 
materialized, such as demand brokers’ 
loans on collateral—this at a compar- 
atively low rate of interest. By joining 
the Federal Reserve System this 
secondary line of defense has been done 
away with, and we gain an additional 
interest amount on. that money. It is 
also unnecessary to carry quite as much 
eash in bank as formerly, because 
of the fact that in any emergency we 
ean turn to the Federal Reserve Bank 
for assistance.” 

11. “We have learned for ourselves 
that the officers of the Philadelphia 
Federal Reserve Bank were absolutely 
correct when they assured us that we 
could release sufficient cash from our 
vault for investment, the income from 
which would more than compensate us 
for the loss of interest on reserve. 
Prior to our entering the System it was 
necessary for us to have our Phila- 
delphia reserve agent ship us approx- 
imately $100,000 cash per week, ex- 
pressage on same being thirty-five cents 


per $1,000, which we paid. We now 
have the Reserve Bank ship this cash 
to us, and they pay the expressage. We 
accumulate a large number of silver 
dollars and a considerable amount of 
subsidiary coin for which we have no use, 
We formerly sent these to our Phila- 
delphia reserve agent, and paid the ex. 
pressage. We now send these to the 
Sub-Treasury, Philadelphia, for credit 
of the Federal Reserve Bank; they pay 
the expressage. If we receive large 
items on any member bank, we send 
them through to the nearest Federal Re- 
serve Bank for eredit of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, and 
notify that Bank. This enables us to 
receive use of the funds one day sooner 
than through the regular channels. All 
the expense for these telegrams is borne 
by the Federal Reserve Bank. The facet 
that we can call on the Federal Reserve 
at any time for a large amount of cash 
enables us to invest our funds much 
closer than formerly. Prior to joining 
the System, we always carried cash on 
hand and in banks very much in excess 
of the legal requirements, as we felt it 
necessary. With the Federal Reserve 
to call on at any time we need addi- 
tional funds,- we feel that the legal re- 
quirements are sufficient, and _ this 
enables us to release this excess reserve 
for investment, thereby increasing our 
profits. Bankers have told me that they 
did not care to become members of the 
Federal Reserve System on account of 
the red tape. The Federal Reserve 
Bank does require a statement of condi- 
tion whenever the national banks are 
ealled, profit and loss statement twice 
a year, and a bi-monthly statement of 
reserve. I do not consider this red 
tape. We feel that this system of keep- 
ing in touch with member banks is 
good business, and safeguards all the 
banks. In all our dealings with the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 
we have found everyone, from officers 
down to messengers and watchmen, 
courteous, willing and anxious to serve 
us in any capacity. We feel that it is 
our duty and the duty of every banker 
in the country to do everything possible 
to make the Federal Reserve System the 
greatest financial system in the world, 
and thereby assist in maintaining for 
the United States world leadership i 
business and finance.” 

These are extracts from letters of 
statements by eleven different institu- 
tions. After all, the best evidence of 
the satisfaction which state banks derive 
from membership is the fact that of the 
59 state banks that did become members 
in this District not one has ever ¢x- 
ercised its privilege of voluntary with- 
drawal. 

The System now includes banks re 
presenting nearly 70 per cent of the 
banking resources of the country, and 
over 76 per cent of the resources of 
institutions eligible to membership. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers. 
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There is one other factor in the situa- 
tion. All bankers are more or less 
familiar with the complaints which have 
been made during the last year or year 
and a half that liquidation was forced, 
the prices of commodities unduly de- 
pressed, and unnecessary hardship in- 
flicted upon business men by the lack 
of adequate credit facilities. While 
these complaints were most numerous 
and most bitter in the agricultural see- 
tions of the country, they were by no 
means confined to those sections, but 
eame from many industrial centres. It 
ean hardly be denied that the condition 
of the commercial banks throughout the 
country, taking it by and large, was one 
of over-extension and that in their 
efforts to get back into a sound and 
conservative position many banks were 
obliged to require from their customers 
what amounted to a forced liquidation 
of the commodities which they were in 
process of marketing. The Federal Re- 
serve Board has published a map show- 
ing in white those states in which 50 
per cent or more of the banks are mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System; 
in shaded lines those in which from 25 
per cent to 50 per cent of the banks are 
members; and in black those in which 
less than 25 per cent of the banks are 
members. It is curious and instructive 
to note that the New England States, 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, and Idaho are the only states 
in white. The belt from Maryland to 
Iowa, including Virginia and Michigan, 
the state of Alabama, and the entire 
extreme West and Southwest, are in the 
shaded group; while the states of the 
Mississippi Valley and in the South- 
eastern part of the United States are 
black. It is still more interesting to 
note that it is from these states, where 
less than 25 per cent of the banks are 
members of the System, that probably 
9 per cent of the complaints of lack of 
credit have come. The Reserve Board 
has made the statement “There is no 
doubt that the banking machinery of 
this country would be made more effect- 
ive and generally useful, if the sound 
and properly managed banks which still 
remain outside the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem were brought into it.” The Board 
quotes in this connection an extract 
from the very admirable report made by 
the Congressional Joint Commission of 
Agricultural Inquiry, as follows: 

“A further defect in the banking 
machinery of the country is found 
m the fact that about 20,000 of the 
independent banks of the country, 
representing from 35 to 40 percent of 
the banking resources, are not mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System. 
These banks are without direct access 
to the general reservoir of credit, 
consequently must rely for the ex-' 
pansion necessary in times of stress 
or business expansion upon the ac- 
eommodations which it is possible to 
secure from their correspondents. 
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These banks contribute little to the 
general reserves of the country, as 
those reserves are now represented 
principally by deposits in the Federal 
Reserve Banks.. Consequently, if 
they are permitted to borrow either 
directly or indirectly from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks in times of stress 
or business expansion they must do 
so at the expense of the reserves con- 
tributed by the banks which are mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System.” 





















































The war is over, and it is no longer 
fair to ask anyone to sacrifice profits 
for the sake of patriotism, but I submit 
that if bankers can without sacrifice of 
profits make the banking machinery of 
our country “more effective and gen- 
erally ‘useful,’ and if they can “assist 
in maintaining for the United States 
world leadership in business and 
finance,” it is their duty to co-operate 
in that great purpose. 



























































1922 Sugar Exports Make High Record 


Sugar exports from the United States 
in the fiseal year which ends with this 
month, the fiscal year 1922, will prob- 
ably exceed those of any year in the 
history of our export trade. The 
United States has enormously increased 
its exportation of refined sugar. This 
big increase occurred during the war and 
was in fact one of the consequences’ of 
the war which materially reduced the 
quantity of beet sugar produced: in 
Europe and consequently intensified the 
demand for Cuban, Porto Rican and 
Hawaii cane sugars, most of which are 
refined in the United States. 

The total quantity of refined sugar 
exported from the United States in the 
year immediately preceding the war, the 
fiseal year 1914, was 50,000,000 pounds, 
jumping to 549,000,000 in 1915, 1,630,- 
000,000 in 1916, 1,250,000,000 in 1917, 
a little over 1,000,000,000 in 1919, 1,- 
444,000,000 in 1920, 500,000,000 in 
1921, and in the fiseal year 1922 seems 
likely to approximate 1,750,000,000 
pounds, or more than in any earlier 
year. The value of the 1921-22 exports 
of refined sugar will of course be less 
than that of some earlier years, owing 
to the extremely low price of sugar at 
the present time, but in quantity the 
distribution to the world frum our 
refineries will probably be the “biggest 
ever.” 

The value of refined sugar exported 
from the United States in the 8 years 
since the beginning of the war is over 
$500,000,000, against less than $20,000,- 
000 in the 8 years preceding the war.—- 
Trade Record of The National City 
Bunk of New York. 
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OME safes, as an aid in increas- 
ing savings deposits, have 
proven their worth over and over 
again. Buta home safe that will 
permit its owner or some other 
member of the family to “‘pick’’ it 
whenever a little change is desired, 
is of small or no value to an insti- 
tution. 
The home safes manufactured by 
this Compan} are ‘“‘pick-proof.” 
The Law of Gravity, as it affects 
our New Ball Coin Slot Guard 
shown above, makes certain that a 
coin deposited in one of our home 
safes will stay there until removed 
by the teller. When the safe is turn- 
ed upside down (which one must do 
in attempting to extract a coin) ( 
eight steel balls instantly drop down, 
completely closing the opening. It 
is absolutely impossible to hold these 
balls back so that a coin can be 
removed. 

With the safe right side up the balls 
fall back into place, leaving a wide, clear 
opening for the dropping through of the 
largest coin the moment itis released. It 
is unnecessary to push one coin in with 
another. Currency, too, can easily be in- 
serted. The Ball Coin Slot Guard is found 
ONLY on home safes manufactured by 
this Company. 

7-Styles to Choose from 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 
—-— oe cme eee 
The Bankers Savings & Credit System Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen; 

Without obligation, please send full descrip- 
tive matter and price list of the various banks 
you manufacture. 


Name of Bank 














































































Remodelling and side additions will 
be made to the building of the People’s 
Loan & Trust Company, Peoria, Illinois. 
Architect is taking bids on general econ- 
tracts. 
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GETTING NEW BUSINESS 
AT THE CLOSE-OUT. DESK 


How a consulting official handling deposit with- 
drawals at a special post created by a bank 
has saved one-third of the bank’s close-outs 


By F. DWIGHT CONNER 


Manager, Publicity Department, 


LENTY of banks have adopted the 

slogan: “Get the Business.” They 
invent new methods of going after bus- 
iness, they advertise, they solicit, they 
conduct thrift campaigns. They get the 
business. But, after they get it they 
forget it. It’s the old story of the barrel 
and the spigot. If the spigot leaks, 
what’s the use of trying to fill the bar- 
rel? Yet that is just what many banks 
are trying to do. They will spend a 
great deal of money getting a new cus- 
tomer, but they will say nothing when 
the customer withdraws his. savings; 
they push the customer’s money across 
the counter with a grunt, and the cus- 
tomer can’t get away from the bank 
quickly enough. 

About a year ago, the Illinois Trust 
& Savings Bank established a close- 
out desk. This is just a common sense 
idea carrying out the modern method of 
analysis. We wanted to know some- 
thing about the accounts that were 
going out. Perhaps some were going out 
because the bank hadn’t created a favor- 
able impression on the day the first de- 
posit was made. Perhaps some of the 
money that was going out was about 
to be thrown into a dry hole. (I am 
epeaking of oil stock.) Perhaps some 
of the money was going out because 
the customer was leaving town for 
a while, or some other unneces- 
sary reason. The few dollars being 
drawn out may have represented the 
last handful of a large account that had 
dwindled down—General Custer and his 
few soldiers making a last stand. We 
wanted to know. And in finding out, 
we were able to improve our service to 
our customers all the way through and, 
incidentally, to save from 20 to 30 per 
eent of the contemplated withdrawals. 

When a customer comes in to close an 
aceount the teller does not merely make 
a snappy job of it and let the account 
go for good. Neither does he try to 
do the “re-selling” of the customer 
under the difficult conditions of talking 
through the window with a line of 
people waiting. The teller gives the 
eustomer a slip of paper and invites 
him to speak to the official in charge of 
withdrawals. 

Of course the personality of this 
man has a great deal to do with the suc- 
cess of this plan. He must have the 
kind of tact that has been called “doing 


Illinois Trust & Savings Bank 


the right thing at the right time in the 
right way.” He cannot ask the cus- 
tomer outright why he is withdrawing 
his account. He cannot attempt to 
bluntly change the customer’s decision. 
The old-style banker was right about 
one thing in this matter. The money 
is the customer’s money. He has a right 
to take it away, to throw it out if he 
wants to. But if the bank can save the 
customer from an unwise action and 
save the business for itself at the same 
time, it is doing its duty of serving the 
customer and conducting its business in 
an efficient way. 

There have been many rather unusual 
instances in which through this close- 
out desk we were able to render cus- 
tomers very specialized service. There 
was one case in which we even turned 
sleuths and law enforcers and didn’t 
hesitate to go outside of the bank to see 
that justice was done. 

In this case a foreigner of Slavic 
extraction came in and asked for his 
complete savings balance of $4,000. 
The man at the close-out desk tactfully 
inquired about the reasons for his ac- 
tion, and the customer declared crypt- 
ically : 

“Investment—eight per cent.” 

“What kind of an investment?” our 
employe wanted to know. 

“Eight per cent” the foreigner an- 
swered. 

That was all that he had in his mind 
—the amount he would realize. Ques- 
tioning elicited the fact that he did not 
even know the name of the stock—it 
developed it was stock—he intended to 
buy. But he was obdurate. He wanted 
his money back. We had to give it to 
him. But the man interviewing him 
tied one string to the customer. He 
pretended a great interest in this stock, 
said he was personally interested in an 
investment on which he could realize 
eight per cent and secured this man’s 
promise to come back with the stocks 
as soon as he had bought them. 

In a few days the customer arrived 
with an interpreter and the “stock cer- 
tificate.” This was a receipt scrawled 
in pencil on a piece of plain paper 
showing that someone had _ received 
$4,000 in cash in exchange for the serap 
of paper. This time the customer was 
frightened. He was already worrying 
about the money—which by the way had 


been paid to a crooked stock salesman, 

We decided to try to recover this 
man’s money for him. It happened that 
a bank employe knew of a man who 
knew the salesman. As yet nothing 
definite had been discovered against 
this man, and the huge extent of his 
operations was not known. But the 
crooks probably hesitated before the 
bank’s influence. Within a day we had 
recovered the man’s money for him and 
had it on deposit as a savings account, 
Of course we were lucky in this incident, 
The money was practically vanished 
when we went after it. But I ean 
safely say that nothing short of great 
business need or some calamity could 
induce this customer to draw the money 
out. 

Another unusual story is that of a 
powerful two-fisted citizen who came 
in to withdraw all of his $1,500 savings 
balance. It developed in conversation 
that this fellow was going up into the 
north woods to work in lumber camps. 
He was really worried about carrying 
this sum of money on his person, and 
had figured out that he would have to 
secrete it in a money belt. Conversation 
drew this fact out. When it was sug- 
gested to him that he could leave the 
money in the bank and arrange to draw 
it out by mail if he wished it, he 
was overjoyed, and left, drawing only 
$90 for his immediate expenses. While 
up in the North woods he was even able 
to add to his account. 

There is one great caution to the bank 
that wishes to try this plan of getting 
“new” business at the closeout desk. 
Choose a man who is fitted for the posi- 
tion of interviewing the customer at 
this crucial moment. Don’t allow a man 
in this position whose incapability will 
be a reproach to the bank, and don't 
depend on a windfall for a man of 
talent. He must be literally hand- 
picked; a man who ean think quickly, 
a man who ean be friendly and knows 
how to smile. 

But the close-out desk isn’t the only 
place in the bank to get “new” old 
business. A good slogan for a bank 
would be “analyze what you've got”. 
A satisfied customer is better than any 
advertisement in print. We have 175, 
000 customers. If we had 175,000 
“boosters’—to use the great Chicago 
coinage—we would have to rebuild 
every five years. 

By “analyzing” I mean analyzing 
each account to see what service we cal 
render to the customer and to see how 
best we can improve the account for the 
bank. If it is an individual account, 
and we are losing money on it, we in- 
terview the customer and find out 
whether he will increase his deposits; 
if it is a commercial account and it is 
a loss, we figure out the reason for the 
loss and get together with the enstomer 
who certainly wants to have the con- 
fidence and backing of his bank. 
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This is “inside,” “direct-by-mail” ad- 


vertising, which aims to keep the cus- 
tomers the bank already has. We do 
not forget the newcomer after a few 
weeks as many banks do. Take, for 
instance, our treatment of “dormant” 
accounts. These accounts are ailing. 
The customer has not increased his de- 
posits for some time, or, worse, he has 
allowed his balance to dwindle without 
replenishing it. We have a series of 
twelve booklets which go out to the 
“dormants.” Some of these are called 
“The Art of Saving’, “A Matter of 
Habit”, “Cash and Credit’, “Your Bud- 
get”, “Looking Forward”, “Saving and 
Investing”, “the Art of Spending”, 
“Your Bank”. 

These are not reproaches to the in- 
dividual customer but tactful and we 
believe thought-provoking reminders of 
the great prizes that await those who 
save. They contain such pointers as 
these: “On waste: What the average 
American wastes in his productive years, 
were it saved and the cash equivalent 
invested at compound interest, would 
create a fund sufficient to maintain him 
in ease during his declining years.” “On 
Mastery: It is related that probably 
the greatest orator of all times had an 
impediment in his speech when a boy. 
On the sea shore, with pebbles in his 
mouth, he tested his lungs against the 
roar of the waves. Thus Demosthenes 
mastered the art of oratory.” 

We also have a series of booklets 
Which practice what is said to be the 
most modern physician’s art—preven- 
tion. These we send to accounts that 
are active and promising. Some of 
these are called “Ownership”, “A greet- 
ing”, “A month’s record.” They en- 
sourage the saver and establish a closer 
connection between him and his bank. 

The entire plan is for keeping the 
tustomers we have,—from the first im- 
Pression on. We have palms and ferns 
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“The Slip Off Penholder Brings Business 


and is a Daily Reminder’ 


BLACK END 


Something new and original. A Penholder with no metal to corrode. The 

Shenae the pen. Made in any color. Made regular for black ink 
or double ends, for red and black. Your ad on this holder will be kept for 
years. Ordernow. Price, ees holder $30.00 per M., Double ender $40.00 per M. 


girls with your ad on in gold or silver, “I ama 
Booster for Your Bank’’ makes many new accounts. 


right in the first entrance. This is to 
create a good first impression. The 
men in our “New Savings Accounts” 
section deal with the customer literally 
“over the counter.” We have abolished 
the unpleasant bars behind which these 
men used to hide. And we have hand- 
picked employes here to make a good 
impression on the new customer. We 
have one man there whose smile we have 
dubbed “ the million dollar smile”’. 

We believe that the sucess of a bank 
—yjust as the success of an individual— 
depends not on “What he gets” but on 
“what he keeps”. 

Banking for College Girls 

Girls are to be educated to become 
bankers, according to a plan announced 
at the convention of the National As- 
sociation of Mutual Savings Banks 
meeting at Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
The association is to outline a course of 
instruction for women’s colleges. <A 
start has already been made at Vassar, 
and the course is to be introduced at 
Radcliffe, Smith, Wellesley and other 
colleges. 

Among the speakers at the convention 
were President Harding, Governor 
Nathan L. Miller of New York, and 
Governor Channing Cox of Massachu- 
setts. 


The new City National Bank build- 
ing, Los Angeles, California, will be 
twelve stories high and will be built at 
a cost of $850,000. Contract has been 
awarded. 


Work is progressing rapidly on the 
new building of the Bank of Babylon, 
Babylon, Long Island, New York. The 
building will be centered on a sixty-foot 
plot and will set back seven feet from 
the sidewalk to form a terraced court- 
yard. The entrance will be flanked by 
two bronze fixtures. 
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Making the Files a Convenience 

Lost papers and documents often 
cause much trouble and _ expense. 
Banks, in particular, have learned that 
where in his own business the customer _ 
regards a misplaced record as a mistake, 
in his bank he cosiders it a erime.- 


A device for making the records in 
files more dependable is known as the 
Security Folder. Each letter is firmly - 
held, bound, on two flexible brass 
prongs which hold the papers in place. 
Each letter js filed according to the 
date—the latest always on top. The 
desired paper can be found almost in- 
stantly, and the mechanical arrange- 
ment makes the file proof against care- 
less employes. Insertible check file 
cards equipped with celluloid tabs make 
easy the task of searching for names. 
These cards are made of 25 point press 
board and the tabs are solid celluloid. 
The folders and file cards are made by 
the J. C. Hub Manufacturing Company. 


Want to buy some Russian Soviet 
Rubles? A recent letter received from 
a European bank offered to transmit 
remittances to Russia on the basis of 
180,000 rubles for a United States 
dollar. 
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new organization—old in experience. POSSIBILITIES IN AMERICAN 

Equipped with the latest and best type of machinery the Laminated Company DOMESTIC TRADE.” 
is now manufacturing a superior line of : ‘ : . 
- The news relation of business situa- 
Burglar-Proof Equipment for Banks tions and conditions to advertising boils 

Vault Doors and Linings é Seana 

Burglar-Proof Safes, Chests, and Lockers down, in my opinion, to the develop- 
Safety Deposit Boxes 7 ment in the bank advertising man of a 
The company’s sales organization covers every section of the United States and Canada. “nose for news”, commensurate with 
A thoroughly qualified sales engineer will handle your inquiries intelligently and promptly. that of the American newspaper re- 
porter, but placing emphasis usually on 
different subject-matter in the day’s 
news. 








I believe millions of those lost Liberty 
Bond and War Savings buyers can be 
Quotas, Budgets, Programs brought back to the banks as rapidly 
as the viewpoint in the bulk of bank 


for Business advertising shifts farther away from 
the basis of daily, moral-pointing lect- 

—. a RS may secure consultant services available rete ce ies ae ee <% 

: to their clients on managerial control of produc- which newspaper readers are interested, 

tion, material, costs, sales, personnel and policies. dient: tes date 

Specialist on budgets and schedules, co-relating the ee 

operations of the company as a unit and defining the tite 

interrelation of the firm’s activities. Many years A new building is contemplated by 

experience as business consultant to nationally-known the First National Bank of Pittsburgh, 

firms. Author of complete reports on Budgets, Quotas Pennsylvania. 

and Business Finance. Address in confidence. aa 


PARK MATHEWSON Store space is being altered into 


banking quarters for the Union Savings 
Business Finance Consultant of The Business Bourse & Trust Company Wilkes-Barre, Penn- 


347 Fifth Avenue (opp. Waldorf-Astoria) New York City sylvania. The alterations will cost 
about $70,000. 
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ANSWERS TO IMPORTANT 
LEGAL QUESTIONS 


HE following questions and answers 

taken from a recent bulletin of the 
Illinois Bankers’ Association furnish 
interesting information on subjects that 
often land on the banker’s desk: 


QUESTION: The enclosed is a blank 
form of credit statement which we have 
been taking from our farmer patrons 
for some time. Last fall one of our 
elients who already had a _ reasonable 
line of credit called for a renewal of 
his paper and we asked him to fill in 
one of these statements and sign the 
same. One of our officers asked him the 
yarious questions, filled in the amounts 
as he gave the answers and then in the 
presence of two other officers read all 
of the questions and answers to him 
again asking him if it were correct to 
sign the same. This he did and now 
we find that this statement to us does 
not show his indebtedness by over per- 
haps one-half. From careful investiga- 
tion we learned that his indebtedness 
was not just recently contracted but 
that the statement which he gave us and 
signed did not represent his true finan- 
cial condition and we write to ask what 
action we can take in the eivil courts 
against him. Will you also give us 
your opinion as to this blank form and 
if it is sufficiently clear and in detail to 
hold a borrower liable? 


ANSWER: This situation is covered 
by Section 97 of Chapter 38 of our 
Criminal Code which reads as follows: 

“That any person who shall know- 
ingly make ‘and sign, or whoever shall,’ 
either directly or indirectly, or through 
any agency whatsoever ‘cause to be 
made’ any false statement in writing, 
‘the contents and falsity of which shall 
be known to him’ with intent that it 
shall be relied upon, respecting the 
financial condition, or means or ability 
to pay, of himself, or any other person, 
firm or corporation, in whom he is inter- 
ested, or for whom he is acting, for the 
purpose of procuring in any form what- 
soever, either the delivery of personal 
property, the payment of cash, the 
making of a loan or credit, the extension 
of a credit, the discount of an account 
receivable, or the making acceptance, 
discount, sale or endorsement of a bill 
of exchange or promissory note, for the 
benefit of either himself or of such 
person, firm or corporation; or who, 
knowing that a statement in writing 
has been made, “respecting the financial 
tonditions, or means, or ability to pay, 
of himself or a person, firm or corpora- 
tion in which he is interested, or for 
Whom he is acting, procures upon the 


faith thereof, for the benefit either of | 


himself, or of such person, firm or cor- 
poration, either or any of the things of 
enefit mentioned in this section at a 
time when he knows the contest of said 
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statement and knows that it is false. or 
who, knowing that a statement in writ- 
ing has been made, respecting the finan- 
cial condition, or means or ability to 
pay of himself or such person, firm or 
corporation, in which he is interested, or 
for whom he is acting represents on a 
later day, in writing that such state- 
ment therefore made, uf then again 
made on said day, would then be true, 
when in fact he knows that said state- 
ment, if then made, would be false, and 
procures upon the faith thereof, for the 
benefit either of himself, or of such 
person, firm or corporation, either or 
any of the things of benefit mentioned 
in this section, shall be guilty of mis- 
demeanor and punishable by imprison- 
ment for not more than one year or 
by a fine of not more than one thou- 
sand dollars, or both fine and inprison- 
ment.” . 

This Act was approved June 27, 1917, 
and has been in force since July 1, 1917. 
Prior to that (1893) the Illinois Ap- 
pellate Court in the case of Bank of 
Antingo vs. Union Trust Co., held that 
where a depositor proeured a discount 
upon false representations as to sol- 
veney, the bank could rescind the dis- 
count and charge back the amount of 
the note with which the customer had 
been credited. This decision in this 
case was later affirmed in the Supreme 
Court and would seem to support the 


right of a bank to charge back: the 
amount of the eredit to the depositor’s 
account because of his fraud in obtain- 
ing such loan upon a false ‘financial 
statement. He would remain then in- 
debted to the bank for the amount 
drawn against a credit and if there was 
collateral, the bank could resort to the 
collateral for the amount drawn against 
the credit. ™ : 

As to what action can be taken in the 
civil courts against him in event the 
bank eannot make itself whole by charg- 
ing back the amount of the credit and 
resorting to the amount of the collat- 
eral, would say it would have a right 
to sue for the amount of its loss after 
the amount of the loss had been defin- 
itely ascertained. This would be in ad- 
dition to the right to proceed criminally 
as indieated in Section 97 above quoted. 
I believe the form submitted to be good 
and sufficiently definite as a basis for 
either the civil or criminal proceedings 
above outlined. 

QUESTION: A farmer finding him- 
self in financial difficulties makes a 
chattel and second real estate mortgage 
combined to secure a part, of his cred- 
itors and also makes preference in 
method of paying them, then the farmer 
immediately flees the state. Can the 
bank as one of the creditors omitted 
start involuntary bankruptcy proceed- 

(Continued on page 85) 
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JERSEY CITY’S NEW BANK 
RIVALS GOTHAM’S BEST 


“a? 


Pot re 


HE First National Bank of Jersey 

City, New Jersey, opened for bus- 
ines§ recently in its new quarters. This 
building marks the beginning of a new era 
for Jersey City, as Governor Edwards 
and his fellow officers and directors, in 
planning the bank, decided to make it 
equal to banking buildings of the best 
type in New York City proper. 

The entire banking sereen is in black 
and gold marble, as is the main elevator 
lobby. The two columns at the entrance 
are the largest black and gold marble 
columns ever constructed. The bronze 
work and white metal work, the product 
of one of the leading silversmiths in 
Ameriea (The Gorham Company) are 
examples of craftsmanship that are a 
credit to the workmen of this country. 

The ceiling of the great banking 
room, approximately 100 feet long by 
80 feet wide, is of a wood Italian cof- 
fered treatment, and the walls are of 
Noisette stone. 

The main steel door to the vault is 43 
inches from back to front, which is 
believed to be the thickest door that 
has ever been constructed, and this door 
with its vestibule weighs in the neigh- 
borhood of ninety-five tons, but can be 
moved by a small child. Although this 
vault is located at a lower level it can 


be seen immediately upon entering the 
door to the bank due to the ingenious 
arrangement of the very handsome 
marble stairease which leads to it. This 
vault is equipped with protection 
against mob attack, burglar attack, or 
an “inside job” and not only has non- 
burnable and non-drillable or non-cut- 
table steel, and the very latest chemical 
constructed conerete _ protection rein- 
forced with uncuttable steel bars, but 
it is also protected with various forms 
of electric devices and the possibility 
of surrounding the same with live steam 
at a moment’s notice, which would seald 
to death anyone tampering with it. 


Below the main vault are twenty in- 
dividual vaults for the use of private 
corporations or individuals who desire 
the advantages of keeping their prop- 
erty in Jersey, but at the same time de- 
manding the very utmost protection 
that human engineering can _ possibly 
devise. Although this is 45 feet below 
the surface and below the level of the 
Hudson River, every particle of air 
that enters the vault is washed and 
automatically cooled or heated before 
circulation. 


The Board Room is a unique feature, 
being entirely made of stone walls and 


ceiling with decorations of pewter and 
old brass. 

In conformity with the idea of the in- 
dividual corporation vaults there is a 
corporation room about 40 by 20 feet 
for regular meetings of corporations 
who wish to maintain offices there at 
all times.. This room is largely a re- 
production of one of the present Salons 
in the Davanzati Palace in Florence. 

The employes of the Bank have not 
been overlooked in any way, for in ad- 
dition to various forms of protection 
and warning in the way of ealls and 
gongs for their use in the event of rob- 
bery their comfort has been catered to 
in generous manner. Dining rooms, 
rest rooms and recreation rooms are 
provided for men and women. 

The offices above the bank floor are 
equipped with metal trim throughout, 
but have also been laid out with idea of 
being readily interchangeable against 
future demands. 

Being located on Exchange Place in- 
mediately adjacent to the first Hudson 
Tube Station under the Hudson River, 
this bank and office building is literally 
a bank for two cities, for it is actually 
nearer to Wall Street by time 
travel than the City Hall. It is the 
logical overflow point of the great 
downtown district, and it is -the first 
step in the revival of this most popular 
section, the city next to the greatest 
city of the world. 

All the architectural and engineering 
work was designed and _ supervised 
throughout by Alfred C. Bossom, Ar- 
chiteet, New York, who will also main- 
tain an office in the new building in 
Jersey City. 


and 


Elected Federal Reserve Board 
Member 

Election of Stanford T. Crapo of 
Detroit by member banks of Group 1 as 
a Class “B” director of the Federal Re- - 
serve Bank of Chicago has been an- 
nounced by W. A. Heath, chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Bank. 

Qualification for his new office has 
necessitated Mr. Crapo’s resignation as 
a director of the First National Bank 
in Detroit and of the Second National 
Bank of Saginaw and as vice-president 
and director of the Industrial Morris 
Plan Bank of Detroit. 

Mr. Crapo is secretary and treasurer 
of the Huron Portland Cement Com- 
pany and of the Wyandotte Portland 
Cement Company, a Director of the 
Pere Marquette Railway of which he 
was formerly general manager, pres 
ident of the B. F. Berry Coal Company 
and a director of the Fort Street Union 
Depot Company. 

The Houston, Texas, branch of the 
Federal Land Bank has approved $75, 
000 worth of applications out of the 
first $112,000 applied for by the local 
National Farm Loan Association. 









Europe Should Economize 













































































, The part which we are to play in the 
1- future of Europe will be determined by 
a business considerations and not by 
ot charity or the expectation of political 
ao advantage. And discussion of the part 
at we are to play, like the discussion of 
e every other problem coming out of post- 
ns war conditions, comes back to the sub- 
. ject of credit. Every problem, however 
ot thorny, rests itself there. But credit by 
d- itself cannot solve every problem; 
on before the help of credit can properly 
nd be utilized it will have to be determined 
sb- how far financial reconstruction is to 
to make good the foundations of credit. 
ns, At the moment, what too many nations 
ure abroad are seeking to accomplish is a 
three-fold task: they are striving to 
are carry a crushing load of expense, reduce 
ut, taxes, and borrow extensively. The 
of hopelessness of accomplishing all three 
nst tasks together is plain. 
A sane adjustment of expenses to 
i- income, and a clear eut accounting of 
son the assets and liabilities of every ration 
ver, which was engaged in the war, are today 
ally more vitally necessary than at any time 
ally previously. Adjustments of interna- 
and tional debts by agreement may be neces- 
the sary, and, if necessary, should speedily 
reat be made. But first of all it must be 
first seen what can be done to lighten the 
ular load of expense to a point within the 
atest income and savings of the people re- 
sponsible for that expense. The first 
TING step must be taken by the introduction 
vised of rigid governmental economy and by 
Ar- the abandonment of militarism. The 
nain- second step will naturally follow in a 
g in careful study of debt problems, with the 
purpose of making old obligations bear- 
able and new obligations safe. Cer- 
‘d tainly upon these two steps rests the 
determination of the further credits 
o of which, we are told, must be advanced. 
y Las From a practical standpoint the assist- 
| Re- « ance required by Europe must be large 
1 an- enough in amount to meet the need for 
an of which it is intended, and it must be 
made in the assurance that the financial 
e has condition of the borrower is sufficiently 
on as straightened out to permit borrowing.— 
Bank Mechanics & Metals National, New 
tional York. 
sident payee a 
ost Banker Optimistic About Mexico 
asurer John B. Glenn, for ten years Ameri- 
Con- can consul in Mexico, and _ recently 
srtland manager of the Mexico City office of 
of the the Equitable Trust Company of New 
ich he York, is of the opinion that Mexico is 
pres- ripe today for safe trade relations with 
mpany the United States. On a recent visit 
Union to New York City Mr. Glenn said: 
“Conditions in Mexico are excellent 
now and in my opinion, more stable at 
of the Present than at any time in my memory: 
d $75,- Business is improving daily and I con- 
of the sider that Mexico at present affords an 
e local Unusual field for firms desiring to obtain 





€xport orders. 


: For instance, Mexico is 
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purchasing 600 automobiles monthly, -a 
volume of consumption probably larger 
than that of any other foreign country 
at this time. 
times, 





= County Westminster 
and Parr’s Bank Limited 


ESTABLISHED IN 1836 





Chairman: WALTER LEAF. 


Deputy-Chairman: SIR MONTAGU TURNER, R. HUGH TENNANT. 





($5 =£1) 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL - - - - ~ - $165,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - - ~ - - - - 45,018,590 
RESERVE - - - - - - ~ - 45,018,590 
(31st Dec., 1921) 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts ° - - - - $1,588,279,190 
Head Office: 41, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Chief General Manager: JOHN RAE. 
Pevelans Branch Office: 82, CORNHILL, LONDON, E. c. 3. 
AFFILIATED ABROAD 


LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER & 
PARR’S FOREIGN BANK, LIMITED 


—PARIS: 22, Place Vendéme. 

FRANCE BORDEAUX: 22 and 24, Cours de l’Intendance. 
LYONS: 37, Rue de la République. 
MARSEILLES: 29, Rue Cannebiére. 
NANTES: 6, Rue Lafayette. 


—BRUSSELS: 114-120, Rue Royale. 
BELGIUM ANTWERP: 28-30, Place de Meir. 


S PAI N —MADRID: Avenida del Conde de Pefialver 21 and 23. 


AFFILIATED IN IRELAND 


All Cheques on the Ulster Bank will be collected 
ULSTER BANK LIMITED. for Gusteasene of this Bank, free of Commission. 


The Bank is represented by Branches or Agents in all the Principal Cities and 
Towns of the United Kingdom and has Correspondents throughout the World, 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE DUTIES UNDERTAKEN 


HHI AUIDEAEVANNAESHETEDETPOGREOADOTTNOLANTNVTON 
| NE Nad NUTTALL 


DEN DANSKE 
LANDMANDSBANK 


Hypothek-og Vekselbank 
Copenhagen 
(Denmark) 


Capital fully paia 100 Million Kroner 
Reserve ---- 50 Million Kroner 


The Bank Transacts 
every kind of 
Legitimate Banking Business 


Telegraphic Address - - ‘Landmandsbank’’ 
52 PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 


“Mexico is eager to disentangle its 
affairs and is anxious to meet all out- 
standing obligations. Mr. de la Huerta, 
Mexican Minister of finance, is now in 
New York for a series of conferences 


Goods may be sold at all 
under conditions entirely satis- 


factory to the American manufacturer. 
Mexico is a natural outlet for American 
business. Railway service, both pas- 
senger, and traffic, has been much im- 
proved and freight can now be handled 
expeditiously over all routes. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when 


writing to our advertisers. 


with the leading bankers of this country 
and Europe. At those meetings it is 
hoped a final agreement will be reached 
with respect to the external debt of 
Mexico, and I feel sure that a satis- 
factory arrangement will be made.” 
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4407 ACCOUNTS AT 


‘ BANK OPENING 
WILLIAMS DEACON S BANK A SPLENDID record for the number of 


savings accounts opened by a new 
— =, 836 bank was established during the three-day 
opening of the Home State Bank for 
Savings, Grand Rapids, Michigan re. 
cently, when it opened 4407 accounts. 


MEMBERS OF THE LONDON BANKERS CLEARING HOUSE 


$5=£1 
eee Padus e : 5 5 $ aa = The Home Bank is a state bank and 
Reserve Fund a“ ss a s a 5,000,000 the only one in Grand Rapids paying 4 
Deposits at 31st Dec., 1920 re - a 194,000,000 per cent interest. It will specialize in 
savings, although doing a little commer- 


LONDON OFFICE 20, BIRCHIN LANE, E.C. 5 ‘e siness. its 3 
LONDON CFPC as CHD LAME, BC. cial business. The bulk of its loans 


SHEFFIELD BOLTON OLDHAM ROCHDALE will be on real estate, the avowed pur- 


And 142 other Offices chiefly in the manufacturing Districts of : instituti i a 
LANCASHIRE, YORKSHIRE, CHESHIRE, DERBYSHIRE pose of the institution being to help the 


and STAFFORDSHIRE. home builder. In this connection it is 


. interesting to note that Grand Rapids 
Bank = 8 ee 
The Bank is prepared to act as Agents for American Banks on usual Terms now ranks second of all large cities ia 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND AGENCY DEPARTMENT YORK STREET percentage of homes owned. The new 
AGENCY OF THE ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN BANK, LTD. § MANCHESTER a . 
bank will be open daily to 5:30 p.m.,, 


AGENTS FOR THE BRITISH OVERSEAS BANK, LTD. thus making a bid for the working 


man’s business. 

The extraordinary success of the ~ 
opening is attributed to the carefully 
laid plans, the “teaser” advertising 


campaign, and the remarkable co-opera- 
THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL AND tion of practically all the stockholders, 
294 representative citizens. 
The opening was held on a Thursday. 
UNION BANK OF ENGLAND LTD On the preceding Saturday the first 
j « 


ad, 30 inches in size, appeared in the 


newspapers, announcing the opening, 
a. and stating that a valuable “surprise” 


Head Office: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON,E.C. 2. |] 37". rsavstcice gow Soe 


itor during the opening. On Monday 


PRINCES ST. OFFICE: (UNION) 2, PRINCES ST., E.C. 2. and Tuesday 15-inch ads appeared 
LOMBARD ST. OFFICE: (SMITHS) 1, LOMBARD ST., E.C. 3. headed “You'll be surprised” and “Sh- 
CORNHILL OFFICE: (PRESCOTT’S) 50, CORNHILL, E.C. 3 sh—It’s a surprise’ The day before 


The Bank has branches or Agents throughout the United Kingdom the opening a 75-ineh ad appeared, in 
and Correspondents in all parts of the world. Undertakes the Agency which the “surprise” feature was still 
S we = hinge 3 oo _—_ ee Notes -_ — of dominant. 

redi i 
Geodit for all pars of the Contingnt of Earope, America and elverbere: |{ six days before the opening, th 
collects dividends on Stocks and Shares; and the half-pay of Officers. Bank gave a banquet to all stockholders 
Pensions, Annuities, &c. Trusteeships and Executorships undertaken. and wives, at which prizes were offered 

BRITISH, COLONIAL AND FOREIGN BANKING AND to the stockholders who would send in 

EXCHANGE BUSINESS TRANSACTED the largest number of depositors during 
the 3-day opening. Pads of 10 slips 

each were passed ont. The stockholder 

was to write out the prospective depos- 

“The Swedish Bank itor’s name on this slip and sign his 

of Commerce” own, and have the depositor turn it in 

with his deposit, whereupon the cus- 

tomer would be credited to the stock- 

holder. Not even the stockholders were 

told the nature of the “surprise” feature. 


The “surprise” consisted of a coin 
enclosed in an envelope and slipped 
into every depositor’s pass book. These 
coins ranged from 1 cent to ten dollar 
bills. Those who received the small 
coins took it good naturedly, and those 
receiving the big bills naturally were 
elated and spread the news fast. Every 
hour during the three days’ opening 
depositors were standing in line, and 
the bank kept open each evening till 

Osear E. Parrish, president of the Charles Hancock, for two years cash- 9 o’clock. Cigars, roses and other souv- 
Church Hill Bank, Richmond, Virginia, ier at the Ridgefield, Washington, State enirs were also passed out. It might 
has been elected head of the Broad Street Bank, has accepted the post of cashier be expected that a large number of dol- 
Bank. Mr. Parrish succeeds the late at the American Security bank, Van- lar deposits would be made by persons 
William M. Habliston. couver, Washington. intent only on trying for a prize, but 
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this was not the case, the average de- 
posit being large enough to be highly 
desirable. 

Charles B. Kelsey, previously con- 
nected with other banks in this city, is 
president of the new institution, and 
Martin D. Verdie is cashier. 


ANSWERS TO IMPORTANT 
LEGAL QUESTIONS 


(Continued from page 81) 


ings and set aside the chattel and second 
mortgage within the four months’ time 
limit? ; 

We wish further: information as to 
whether or not the status of farmer of 
the party of which we wish to have ad- 
judged involuntary bankrupt would 
make any difference. We have been 
advised that a farmer cannot be ad- 
judged involuntary bankrupt and this 
man at the time of making this prefer- 
ence of his creditors was a farmer. 
Immediately thereafter, he fled the 
state. 

ANSWER: The Bank is in a posi- 
tion, if there are less than twelve cred- 
itors and the Bank’s unsecured claim is 
$500.00 or more, to file a petition to 
have this debtor adjudged a bankrupt. 
If there are more than twelve creditors, 
three must. join in ruling the petition. 
In computing the number of creditors 
for the purpose of determining how 
many must join in the petition, only 
the general or unsecured creditors are 
counted. 


The fact that this debtor is a farmer 
does affect this question, as farmers can 
not be thrown into involuntary bank- 
ruptey under our present bankruptcy 
Act of 1898, providing that was the 
principal occupation of this debtor. 
One merely renting a farm or farms is 
held to be not engaged chiefly in farm- 
ing and the tillage of the soil. 

QUESTION: Our letter from the 
Federal Reserve Bank reads as follows: 
“Protest all items of ten dollars or over, 
and wire non-payment of items of five 
hundred dollars or over.” 

A check of our own bank is received 
from the Federal Reserve for ten dol- 
lars; check not paid for reason of “ins. 
funds.” Is it absolutely necessary for us 
to “protest” that check to protect our- 
selves? 

We understand that if that check was 
on another bank in same town, it would 
have to be protested, or from another 
state, if cashed by us in the course of 
business, but would like to know if the 
same rule holds good on our own checks. 

ANSWER: If the check in question 
bears endorsements of persons outside of 
the State of Illinois or if it is impossible 
to acertain whether endorsments there- 
on are of persons who are non-residents 
of this State, the check should be pro- 
tested; otherwise, not, as domestic 
paper need not be protested. 
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LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN: 
The Right Hon. R. McKENNA 
JOINT MANAGING DIRECTORS: 


F. HYDE 


E. W. WOOLLEY 





Subscribed Capital : - 


Paid-up Capital - 
Reserve Fund - 


} 
| 


Deposits (Dec. 3/st, 1921) = ° 


£38,117,103 
10,860,852 
10,860,852 


375,117,092 


| 
| 


HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


‘ 


OVER 1,600 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES - 


OVERSEAS BRANCH : 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 
Atlantic Offices: ‘‘ Aquitania’’ <‘‘ Berengaria ** «© Mauretania” 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 
BELFAST BANKING CO. LTD. THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 


OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND 


IMPORTS 


EXPORTS 


OVER 160 OFFICES IN SCOTLAND 


NEW 
ZEALAND 


NATIONAL BANK of 
NEW ZEALAND Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
8 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Chief Office in New Zealand:- WELLINGTON 


BRANCHES and AGENCIES THROUGHOUT NEW ZEALAND. 
CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Authorized Capital - £4,500,000. Reserve Fund - $1,040,000 


Subscribed Capital - 
Paid-up Capital 


£3,000,000 Uncalled Capital 


£2,000,000 
x £1,000,000 


Directors. 
Hon. WILLIAM PEMBER REEVES, Chairman. 


CHARLES ELGAR, Esq. 
HENRY F. FRESHWATER, Esq. 
SIR AUSTIN E. HARRIS, K.B.E. 


ROBERT LOGAN, Esq. 
Hon. ARTHUR M. MYERS, 
LINDSAY ERIC SMITH, Esq. 


SIR JAMES H. B. COATES (Honorary Director). 


The Bank issues DRAFTS and LETTERS OF CREDIT, makes Telegraphic Transfers, 
opens Current Accounts, negociates and collects Bills of exchange. Receives Deposits of 
£50 and upwards for fixed periods at rates to be ascertained on application, and conducts 


every other description of banking business. 


Reserve City Bankers Hold Election 

At the annual convention of the As- 
sociation of Reserve City Bankers in 
Kansas City, the Association elected the 
following officers: 

President—George R. Rodgers, vice- 
president, Manufacturers & Traders 
National Bank, Buffalo. 

Vice-president—J. A. Lewis, Pres- 
ident, Republic National Bank, St. 
Louis. 

Secretary-Treasurer—G. H. Mueller, 
vice-president, Fletcher-American Na- 
tional Bank, Indianapolis. 


Manager, ARTHUR WILLIS. 


Direetors—C. H. Ayers, vice-pres- 
ident, Peoples State Bank, Detroit; C. 
B. Hazlewood, vice-president, Union 
Trust Co., Chicago; L. C. Humes, vice- 
president, Guaranty Bank & Trust Co., 
Memphis; H. Y. Lemon, vice-president, 
Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City; 
Geo. H. S. Soule, Assistant Cashier, 
National Shawmut Bank, Boston. 


Work has been begun on the enlarge- 
ment of the office and lobby room of the 
American National Bank, Marshfield, 
Wisconsin. 
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FE was a retail hardware merchant, 

doing business in a crowded mer- 
cantile section of Philadelphia, just 
west of the Delaware River and below 
South Street. 

Adjoining his place of business on the 
north is a dry establishment. 
Next door to him on the south 
butter and egg shop. Across the street, 
‘round the corner and in the blocks 
above and below are a hundred and one 
small retail stores where one ¢an get 
almost any article of merchandise, 
from a clothes pin to a storage battery. 
A typieal, congested retail shop section 
that’s Virtually a Gopher Prairie set 
down in one corner of a big, metropoli- 
tan center. 

Competitors of this hardware mer- 
chant appeared to be doing some bus- 
iness. He could stand in his doorway 
and see customers going into their shops 
at all hours and coming out again laden 
with bundles. But, somehow, they gave 
his establishment only a 
glance, passed on quickly without even 
stopping to examine the goods on show 
in his windows and, possibly, going a 
block further north to buy what hard- 
ware they wanted in the store of a 
competitor. 

During the war he had done well. 
But recently he had lost heart and was 
filled with discouragement. 

“IT guess everybody’s hit by hard 
times,” he would tell himself. And 
then he would find some consolation in 
the thought that while other shop- 
keepers apparently were doing some 
business, they certainly couldn’t be 
making more than enough merely to 
keep two or three laps ahead of the 
sheriff. At least, that’s all he’d been 


goods 


is a 


able to do. 
He had an account with the South- 


superficial 





By ARTHUR JOYCE 


wark National Bank, one of the oldest 
financial institutions in Philadelphia, 
which is located in the very heart of 
this crowded downtown  mereantile 
center. His jobbers had been dunning 
him for overdue bills he had 
allowed to drift along from month to 
month. He had gotten to a point now 
where he needed merchandise to re- 
plenish his stock. But his jobber in- 
sisted on seeing some eash. He was 
unwilling to extend further credit. So 
the hardware merchant hied himself to 
his bank for a loan. 

The Southwark National Bank re- 
cently established a new business and 
service departinent, designed to aid 
retail merchants by giving them counsel 
on such subjects as selling, store opera- 
tion, advertising and finanee. This new 
department is under the direction of 
H. A. Jeffeott, vice-president of the in- 
stitution, who has had years of actual 
experience in sales, advertising and 
financial fields. 

The retailer, when he visited the bank, 
was turned over to Mr. Jeffcott. They 
sat down together for a confidential chat. 
The merchant was urged to be perfectly 
frank; to recount his troubles and ex- 
plain what he had done to remedy them. 
Of course, he had many troubles—most 
of them imaginary, by the way—but he 
mentioned little in the way of activities 
undertaken to remedy the conditions he 
complained about. 

Mr. Jeffcott, however, was impressed 
with the merchant’s sincerity. He 
figured if the retailer could be started 
on the right road he would undoubtedly 
come through with colors flying. So he 
arranged with the merchant for a visit 
to his. store the following day. 

After a casual inspection of the out- 
side of the store, Mr. Jeffeott invited 
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the merchant to walk across te the other 
side of the street. 

“Shut your eyes,” said Mr. Jeffcott. 
And the retailer shut his eyes. 

“Now open them,” Mr. Jeffeott told 
him, “and look across at your shop.” 

The merchant did as he was told. 

“Is that the kind of shop you’d go 
into if you were a consumer and wanted 
some hardware?” asked Mr. Jeffeott. 
“Here it is the spring season and you've 
still got on show a display of sleds. 
Sut that’s not the worst of it. You've 
piled merchandise in that window like 
you'd shovel into your cellar. The place 
looks like an old-fashioned pawn shop. 
Your windows are filthy; I'll bet you 
haven’t washed them in months. And 
your store entrance is so clogged with. 
dirty, rusty merchandise that a cus- 
tomer would have to fight his way in- 
side.” 

For the first time, the merehant saw 
his store as others saw it. 

Mr. Jeffeott suggested that he get 
rid of all the “junk” in his window and 
put in some real quality hardware—na- 
tionally advertised brands his prospec- 
tive customers knew about and would 
want. He urged the merehant to take 
advantage of the dealer helps distrib- 
uted by manufacturers of these high- 
class goods and tie up his window dis- 
plays with the advertising being done 
on these products. 

“Chip the ‘ads’ and put them in your 
window,” Mr. Jeffeott advised. “Let cus- 
tomers know they can get those goods in 
your shops. Change your display at 
least onee a week and get people into 
the habit of looking for something new 
in your windows. Make your displays 
seasonable. Don’t try to sell lawn 
mowers in December or snow shovels 
in June.” 
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The merchant was urged to repaint 
his store exterior—to make his shop 
“talk” for him—to tell people there’s a 
real live merchant indoors behind the 
counter. He was told how to arrange 
his displays inside the store and Mr. 
Jeffeott gave him some pointers on how 
to keep a set of books. The loan the 
merchant wanted would be forthcoming 
he was told if he would get rid of his 
“old fogy shopkeeping methods and 
show some disposition to get into the 
live wire elass.” 

Two weeks later Mr. Jeffeott again 
visited the store. He was amazed at 
the transformation. Highly _ litho- 
graphed window trims brightened the 
display window and there was an at- 
tractive arrangement of worth-while 
tools. In one corner of the window was 
a display of advertisements clipped 
from several national magazines and 
alongside them were the actual tools 
the “ads” pictured. Inside the store 
the change was equally impressive. 

The merchant had taken Mr. Jeff- 
cott’s suggestion and already he was 
arranging to liquidate and get rid of 
his slow-moving merchandise. He was 
determined to get rid of these goods, 
even if he had to take a loss, and to 
put in their place trade-marked 
products that would influence quick and 
more frequent turnover. 

The bank advanced the money the 
retailer needed and the retailer squared 
himself with his jobber. He conducted 
a sale on his old stock, disposed of it 
at only a small loss and then stocked 
his store to the limit of his credit with 
nationally advertised hardware. His 
business grew steadily and he was soon 
developing a clientele of worth-while 
customers. 

Later he went to Mr. Jeffeott and 
asked advice about advertising. As his 
business was of strictly neighborhood 
type, the bank official suggested he 
conduct a direct-mail campaign, featur- 
ing the sale of some special article of 
merchandise at an attractive price and 
enclosing envelope stuffers supplied by 
the manufacturers of the products he 
intended to make his “drive” on. 

The result was a rapid turnover, with 
consequent larger profits. The “drive” 
brought customers to his store from 
sections as far distant as a mile from 
his shop. The merehant was a man of 
attractive personality and his customers 
usually staged a “come back” when they 
wanted any articles of hardware. 

Later, the credit department of the 
bank made seme suggestions as to the 
proper system for keeping store records 
that would furnish an intelligent under- 
standing of the progress the merchant 
was making. 

Two months after the initial visit of 
Mr. Jeffeott to the shop, the retailer was 
arranging to expand his establishment 
to include the butter and egg shop next 
door. All because the Southwark Na- 
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Readers will confer a favor 





tional Bank, through its new business 
and service department, had taken the 
initiative and had shown the way. 

This is the kind of service the bank is 
giving to all classes of retailers in its 


immediate locality. It prefers, of 
course, to give this service to its de- 
positors. But it is always willing and 
anxious to” discuss with any merchant 
the business problems that confront him. 
Its activities in this direction have 
brought it many new depositors. 

One particular point the bank 
stresses in dealing with retail merchants, 
is the advantage to these merchants of 
using the credit accommodations of 
their bank, rather than make a banker 
out of their jobber. It points out to the 
retail merchant, in this connection, how 
he can really save money in this way. 

The Southwark National Bank has 
heen successful in expanding its bus- 
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iness with retailers by pointing out to 
them the advantage of using the credit 
facilities the banker offers. 

It emphasizes how the discounting of 
bills, for example, will save the retailer 
as much as nine per cent a year interest 
on his outstanding obligations—a _ prac- 
tical, money-saving suggestion that the 
retailer appreciates and that “sells” him 
absolutely on the Southwark service. 

Here, in substance, is the bank argu- 
ment in this connection, when one of its 
officers sits down with the retail mer- 
chant and talks eredits: 

‘When a retail merchant is ill he con- 
sults his physician. When he is in- 
volved in a legal tangle he seeks the 
advice of his lawyer. When his finances 
are affected isn’t it logical for him to go 
directly to the man best suited to remedy 
his trouble—his banker? 


(Continued on page 91) 
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American Banks and Trust Companies Requir- 
ing Publicity in Great Britain Should Consult 


fa DANIEL RAWKINS 


European Representative of the Bankers Monthly 
and Financial and General Publicity Agent. 


Copy Should be Posted at Once 


for the special Half-Yearly Financial Numbers of the 


TIMES, DAILY TELEGRAPH, MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN, STATIST AND ECONOMIST. 


Lowest current rates invoiced at the rate of exchange 
on the day the announcement appears. 


PERMIT ME TO ACT FOR YOU 
37 King St. Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


Bankers: London Joint City and Midland Bank, Covent Garden Branch. 


by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers. 
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INVESTORS NOW BUYING 
GOOD BANK STOCKS 


[ NVESTORS are turning their atten- 

tion to good bank stocks. Shares 
of leading financial institutions have 
been bid up several points recently. 
Offerings are scarce, and many quota- 
tions show a large spread between bid 
and asked prices. 

For some time bank stocks were sell- 
ing out of line with other investments. 
Higher bond prices recently have re- 
sulted in marking down yields, and it 
is natural that investors now should be 
seeking prime investments such as good 
bank stocks. 

Activity in bank shares is more or 
less spasmodic. These securities fre- 
quently are ignored when bonds and 
other investments are rising. When in- 
terest is dormant in those quarters, 
bank stocks are moved upward. 

Within the past few years the earn- 
ing ability of banks has been curtailed 
due to the hesitancy of business and 
inability to make satisfactory business 
loans. As a result banks themselves have 
been large buyers of bonds and securities 
which have netted them fair profits. In 
other words, while their interest accounts 
have suffered somewhat, they have been 
increasing their earnings by investments 
in high grade securities. 

It is generally recognized that the 
rise in the stock market presaged an 
increase in business in the near future. 
Banking and governmental officials 
admit this, and already there are signs 
ot industrial betterment, although a 
good part of it is seasonal and “spotty”. 
However, opinion is that business will 
show a marked turn for the better in 
the fall. The bare shelves of merchants 
must be replenished. When the indus- 
trial revival does assume fair propor- 
tions, earnings of banks will expand. 


Utility Financing Active 

Sinee January 1, 1922, financing by 
public utility companies has been un- 
usually active, making the largest total 
ever floated in a like period. Bonds and 
notes sold aggregated $206,827,400. 
This activity reflects the steady prog- 
ress that is being made in earning 
power of all kinds of utilities since the 
trend of commodity prices and labor 


has moved downward. Throughout the 
war and readjustment periods, many 
utility corporations were hard hit by 
restricted rates and fares and operating 
expenses were at unusual heights. Since 
conditions have begun to return to 
normal and depression in industrial 
lines has eased up the money market, 
public utilities have taken advantage 
of cheaper money rates and are now 
financing improvements, and refuding 
short term notes. 

From time to time last year when 
the money market began to show signs 
of easing, attention was ealled to the 
good prospects for investments and spec- 
wation in the utility list. While all 
bonds and notes of these companies 
have had a sharp advance in market 
prices there are still many bargains to 
be found among them. All signs point 
to much higher level of prices before 
the end of the year. 

In 1920 and 1921 many of the 
strongest utility corporations were 
obliged to pay 8 per cent to 10 per cent 
for loans. No utility loan this year 
has carried higher than a 714 per cent 
coupon, and only one this rate. 


Sinclair Pays Bank Loans 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil is in a 
stronger cash position than at any time 
since its organization. At the end of 
1920 Sinclair owed the banks $14,252,- 
000, and at the end of 1921, $11,075,000. 
A few months ago these bank loans were 


“being reduced at the rate of $2,000,000 


a month and are now all wived out 
ahead of time. Sinclair’s strong finan- 
cial position is due largely to its great 
improvement in earnings since the first 
of the year. Earnings are now running 
at the rate of between $25,000,000 and 
$30,000,000 arinually, or treble actual 
earnings in the year 1921. 


Indication that work will soon be 
started on the new $10,000,000 Union 
Trust building, Cleveland, Ohio, was 
seen in the fact that tenants of buildings 
now standing on the future site of the 
bank received notices to move by June 
1. The building will be twenty stories 
high and will be the largest bank build- 
ing and the third largest commercial 
building in the country. 
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The Year’s 


“Favorable Trade 
Balance” 

Whatever we may say about our for- 
eign trade in the fiscal year which ends 
with the current month, its “favorable 
trade balance” or excess of exports over 
imports will far exceed that of any year 
prior to the war. The biggest “favor- 
uble trade balance” that we ever had 
prior to the war was $666,000,000 in the 
fiseal year 1908, $665,000,000 in 1901, 
and $653,000,000 in 1913. In the fiseal 
year 1914, all of which elapsed before 
the beginning of the war, the excess of 
exports over imports was $470,653,000, 
and im the fiseal vear which ends with 
this month will be approximately 
$1,140,000,000, or 140 per cent over that 
of the year preceding the war, and 
nearly 100 per cent above that of any 
pre-war year. 

The billion dollar line in the “favor- 
able trade balance” was first crossed in 
the fiscal vear 1915, and the excess of 
exports over imports rapidly mounted 
during the war to a little over $2,000,- 
000,000 in 1916, 314 billions in 1917, 3 
billions in 1918, and a little over 4 billion 
dollars in 1919 dropping to 2,870,000, 
000, in 1920 and $2,862,000,000 in 
1921, while for the current year it will, 
as above indicated, approximate $1,140, 
000,000, all of these figures relating to 
the fiseal years. 

“Favorable trade balances” have been 
the rule in our foreign trade since the 
development of our great Mississippi 
Valley as a producer of the foodstuffs 
and manufacturing materials which the 
world requires, and of our factories 
which supply the big increase in our 
exports of manufactures. In the long 
period from 1790 to the beginning of 
1874 imports almost continuously ex- 
ceeded exports; since the beginning of 
1874 exports have almost continuously 
exceeded imports. In 70 of the 84 years 
from 1790 to 1874, imports exceeded 
exports; in 44 of the 48 years since 
1874, exports exceeded imports. The 
excess of imports over exports from 
1790 to the beginning of 1874 was, 
in round terms, $2,300,000,000, while 
the excess of exports over imports 
from the beginning of 1874 to date 
exceeds $31,000,000,000.—Trade Record, 
The National City Bank of New 
York. 
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Eugene M. Stevens 
Vice-President 


General Business Prospects 
Further improvement in the domestic 
business situation during May was re- 
flected in reports showing increased 
employment; greater car loadings, des- 
pite a sharp falling off in coal ship- 


ments; higher prices in many of the 
commodity markets, ineluding corn, 
oats, sugar, pork, iron, steel, lead, 


copper, cotton and print cloths; reduc- 
tions in stocks on hand, despite in- 
creased production in numerous in- 
dustries; inereased bank clearings, and 
record-breaking activity in building and 
in the automobile industry. 

Building contracts awarded in 27 
States during April called for expend- 
itures in excess of $353,000,000, thus 
establishing a new record, the next 
highest value having been reached in 
July, 1919. The contracts awarded 
during the months involve over 58,000,- 
000 square feet of floor space, or almost 
twice the floor area contracted for in 
April of last year. 

The increased activity in the automo- 
bile industry was summed up in the 
statement, “Tlie automobile industry 
turned out more cars in April than in 
any other month of its history.” Re- 
tailers also experienced improvement, 
the mail order houses announcing the 
heaviest sales of the year. Forward 


buying increased in several trades, sales 
of gray goods for 60 days ahead being 
reported for the first time this year. 
Retailers nevertheless continued: to hold 
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Investment Service for the Banker 


For many years this institution has been 
one of the largest holders of investment 
securities in the West, and its own require- 
ments have taught it the investment service 
needs of banks in general. 
department a trading department has been 
established which is designed to find markets 
for those who wish to sell, as well as buy. 















In the bond 





Bond Department 


ILLINOIS TRUST 
& SAVINGS BANK 


La Salle a Jackson:--Chicago 


Roger K. Ballard 
Manager Bond Department 





off in many 
advances in 


markets, the 


the 


sharp 
primary markets 
having only a_ limited _ influence 
toward increasing orders’ in_ the 
clothing and related industries. Some 
forward buying was noted in suits and 
cloaks and predictions of higher prices 
were made in this and other lines. <Ad- 
vance orders extending into the third 
quarter were reported in the steel trade, 
and the increase in unfilled orders of 
the United States Steet Corporation 
was the largest in over two years, the 
inerease having been the second this 
year. The activity in the steel trade 
was greater than had been expected, 
and trade sources predicted continued 
improvement for the rest of the year 
at firm prices. 

The advance in copper prices reflected 
steady gains in that trade, this having 
been effected in the face of increased 
production. 

Lumber prices also.continued upward 
notwithstanding increased 
and the great building activity resulted 
in an acute shortage in bricks, especially 
in New York and elsewhere in the East. 

Wheat receded somewhat from the 
high prices reached in April, but cotton 
touched a new high for the year, -_ 
dling upland reaching 21.80 on May 22, 
which compares with a low of 16.45 for 
January 30. The new high prices for 
corn and other grains perhaps meant 
more to the average farmer than higher 
wheat prices, especially at this season. 
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Likewise, a statistical department has been 
established to report on any securities on 
which our clients desire information. 
our purchases of bonds for our clients, we 
aim always to have in mind the needs of 
bankers as well as private i investors, and in 
many other ways we aim to make our 
service valuable to our banking clients. 


production, - 


In 








M. H. Bent 
Ase’t Manager Bond Department 


Cotton consumption decreased in April, 
but exports reached 612,654 bales, the 
highest since December. Crop reports 
near the end of the month were mixed, 
being generally favorable for wheat and 
unfavorable for cotton—The American 
Exchange National Bank. 


' Using the Banker as “Bird-dog” 


Recently the baykers in Illinois have 
been cireularized by several concerns 
having stock issues for sale, offering a 
commission to the banker for going over 
a list of names and giving information 
regarding the ‘Same. The parties whose 
names remain upon the list are to be 
called upon by the stock salesman. In 
other words, the banker is supposed to 
be the “bird dog” to seare up victims 
for the campaign. Even though the 
sale of the stock may have been quali- 
fied under Class “C” of the Illinois 
Securities Law, and anyone with plenty 
of money can afford to take a chance, 
yet the banker’s name is very much 
desired as a lure for prospective pur- 
chasers. 


As has been stated before, bankers 
should keep their hands clean of any- 
thing of this sort and advise their cus- 
tomers that the purchase of stock of 
this kind is purely speculative and 
cannot be considered an investment; 
that it remains to be seen whether it 
will make good or not. 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 


4th & Chestnut Sts. 
Philadelphia 


59 Wall St., NEW YORK 


60 State St. 
Boston 


A Century of Service 


MOR over one hundred years we have been 
identified with the financing of important 

4 American railroads, industrial and public 
utility corporations, and with the issue of domestic 
and foreign government, state and municipal obliga- 


tions. 


In this period also we have aided individuals, 


institutions and estates in the selection of their in- 


vestments. 


Our long experience both in originating 


and distributing securities is at the service of the 


public. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


Established 1810 


Founders Court, Lothbury 
LONDON, E. C. 


War on “Loan Sharks” 

A national campaign is being waged 
against “loan sharks” who demand ex- 
orbitant interest rates and commmis- 
sions for making small loans to people 
without proper banking collateral. In- 
asmuch as only twenty-four states have 
a maximum rate of interest for indus- 
trial loans, unscrupulous lenders have 
built up a thriving business at rates 
varying from 10 per cent to 75 per cent 
a year. The activities of many such 
concerns have recently been checked 
and legislation will be enacted in various 
states where the evil has flourished for 
years with distressing losses. This 
situation is being properly safeguarded, 
however, and while much remains to be 
done, the situation is getting better. 


Office for Travelers 


123 Pall Mall, LONDON, S. W. 


The peculiar needs of such borrowers 
are being provided for through special 
agencies and properly supervised con- 
cerns making loans to wage-earners. 
Widespread interest excited by this 
movement suggests that important re- 
forms will be achieved and the interests 
of the community safe-guarded. The 
National State City Bank. 


A two-story addition to the First Na- 
tional Bank building, Richmond, Ind- 
iana will be built shortly at a cost of 
$150,000. Excavation has been started. 


Store space will be remodeled into 
banking room by the Western Bank & 
Trust Company, Cincinnati , Ohio. 
Bids have been taken. 


NEW DOLLARS FOR OLD 
DOUBLOONS 


(Continued from page 63) 
of 1785, of which only two specimens 
are known, also sold for $1,050. 

Among the early $5 gold pieces which 
also brought high figures are the follow- 
ing: Date of 1795 with sixteen stars 
about eagle’s head, $272.50; 1797 with 
fifteen stars, $355; 1819 with large date, 
$900; 1821, $300; 1824, $276; 1895, 
$138; 1826, $180; 1827, $365; 1828, 
$680; 1832 with thirteen stars, $330. 

Rarities in the $2.50 gold series fared 
as follows: Date of 1797 with six stars 
to right and seven to left of Liberty, 
$175; 1826, $265; 1827, $125; 1834 
with motto “E Pluribus Unum” above 
eagle $400. 

In the $3 gold series the rare date 
of 1875 brought only $525. This coin, 
however was catalogued as_ showing 
evidence of handling and no longer in 
proof condition, in addition to which it 
also had a scratch in the field at fore- 
head of Liberty. This probably ae- 
counts for the low price secured, as the 
coin has a record of over $1,200 in 
proof condition. The second rarest 
piece of the series, the 1876, sold for 
$206. 

The $10 gold pice of 1798, the rare 
variety with six stars to right and seven 
to left of Liberty, went to the highest 
bidder at $225. 

The territorial gold division, while 
rather limited, contained some choice 
private issues and they went as follows: 
Wass, Molitor & Co., $50 California 
round gold piece of 1855, $430; Au- 
gustus Humbert $50 California octag- 
onal gold pieces of 1851 (two var- 
eties), $215 and $234; Baldwin & Co. 
$10 California gold piece of 1851 with 
Liberty head, $525; Mormon (Utah) $20 
gold pieces of 1849, $175. The latter 
coin showed considerable evidence of 
wear, which probably accounts for the 
low price it brought compared to pre 
vious records. 

The Spanish doubloon coined by 
Brasher (a different coin from the New 
York Brasher doubloon) sold at $260. 

In the silver dollar list the coin of 
1804 brought $840. This coin was what 
is known as a restrike, not one of the 
original issue which has a record of 
$3,500. The 1836 piece, the rare variety 
with the name C. Gobrecht below base, 
secured $125, while the dollars of 1838 
without C. Gobrecht and with thirteen 
stars sold for $235. 

The very rare silver quarter dollar of 
1827, catalogued as a proof, fell at the 
bid of $210. 

The exceedingly rare silver half dime 
of 1802, which was only in very good 
condition, showing evidence of much 
wear, brought $150. In uneireulated 
condition the coin has a record of $700. 

A New Jersey “Immunis Columbia” 

(Continued on page 95) 
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WHICH IS THE BETTER 
CREDIT RISK? 


(Continued from page 87) 

That’s exactly what manufacturers 
and jobbers do under similar cireum- 
stances. It is the modern and economi- 
cal method. Merchants have not in- 
formed themselves of the many things 
the banker is willing to do in order to 
help them. Unfortunately, the retailer 
tries to make the jobber his banker, in- 
stead of seeking the advice of the in- 
stitution with which he does his bank- 
ing—the logical place to get credit ac- 
commodations. : 












































There is a decided economic advan- 
tage offered the retailer who utilizes 
the credit department of his bank. He 
is given opportunity to expand his bus- 
iness at the proper time, maintain better 
business relations with his jobber 
through prompt payment of his obliga- 
tions, obtain “inside prices” and dis- 
count his bills at 2 per cent for payment 
within ten days. 



































The economy in using the eredit ac- 
commodations of the bank to discount 
hills is easily proved with the aid of a 
pad, pencil and rudimentary mathe- 
maties. The retail merchant is granted 
sixty days, usually, to pay his bills for 
merchandise. If he discounts his bills 
within ten days he relieves the jobber 
of waiting fifty days longer for his 
money. For this accommodation the re- 
tailer economizes at the rate of two per 
eent on his bill for fifty days, or nearly 
fifteen per cent a year. With loan 
money available from the bank, let us 
say, at six per cent, the retailer can 
borrow to discount bills and save money 
at the rate of nine per cent a year. 
















FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


Recommended for Investment - 








State-Randolph Bldg. Corp. 63% Bonds due 1937 6.50% 
Kansas Electric Company 6% Bonds due 1937 6.30% 
Indiana Power & Water Co. 6% Bonds due 1936 6.50% 
























“Safe Bonds for Savings” 






















The wise merchant is the man who 
makes himself known to the officers of 
his bank, talks freely to them—straight 


OAGLAND, ALLUM & 





















: on ee INCORPORATED 
trom the shoulder—about his ambitions NEW YORK Established 1909 CHICAGO 
and his troubles and enlists their co- 





operation to make him successful in his 
business _ enterprise. The relation 
between the banker and the merchant- 
depositor should be as close as_ that 
which exists between a physician and 
his patient. This is something the 
average merchant fails to comprehend. 
And, in turn, the merchant is surprised 
when credit accommodations are refused. 

It is this “understanding” that the 
Southwark National Bank is developing 
for the retail merchant through its new 
business and service department. It is 
succeeding to its own advantage and to 







14 South LaSalle Street (Franklin 0220) 



































Where is the Leak 


in your coal property profits? 


Ask Peabody Service. We 
have the facts, gathered daily 
from 36 bituminous mines in 
11 fields—and from nation- 
wide contact with markets. 
Write for particulars. 


PEABODY 


COAL COMPANY 


: Founded 1883 
332 South Michigan Ave. - CHICAGO 


Operating 36 Bituminous Mines in 11 Fields with Annual Capacity of 21,000,000. tons 




















Work is in progress on alterations 
and additions on the building of the 


National Valley Bank, Staunton, Vir- 
ginia. 


























The Citizens National Bank, Sedalia, 
Missouri, celebrated its fiftieth anni- 


versary recently with a reception .to the 
publie. 
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seceeae ' HANDLING SAVINGS AC. 





| ; | COUNTS BY THE UNIT 
Your Depositors | TELLER SYSTEM 


when traveling abroad practically have all the . ne ; 
advantages they would enjoy if their bank ac-_ || en Pe eae 7) 
count were in each city they visit if you supply | journals the number of the account, 
them with- the amount, and the total amount for 


|| each division is shown. The reason for 
K.N. & K. 1 


this will be explained in connection 


Letters of Credit and Travel Checks } with the control ledger. 


which are known and honored throughout the world. | As shown in the first illustration, 


| pa ee cia 
We also have arrangements under which banks and bankers as principals can eared oe oe ane w er listed on 
draw their own drafts on Eurofeen countries or remit by money order to __|| both the debit and credit journals. In 
payees abroad in — —_ or without banking facilities. We furnish the || division 96 the total deposits amounted 
necessary statio 560.5 i 

1onery and literature. to $60.59 and the total withdrawals, 


Place K. N. & K. facilities at the service of your depositors | $27.50. In division 97 the total de- 

Widie fer pavtiveiane | posits amounted to $299.30 and the 

withdrawals, $210.00. In division 98 

‘ the total deposits amounted to $282.00 

Knauth,Nachod & Kuhne | and the <ildeenda $166.79. In this 

120 Broadway || manner the amounts to be charged and 

= credited to each division in the control 
ledger are obtained. 








After the two tellers have completed 
making up the journals, they exchange 
both the journal and tickets and the 
listing is verified. Upon verifying the 
listing and counting the number of 
tickets entered, the teller signs his name 
in the space provided at the top of the 
sheet and enters the number of tickets 
listed in the space provided. Thus it 
will be seen that there exists a definite 
check on the listing of all tickets for 
each day, a verification that the ae- 
counts as charged or credited are cor- 
rect as to the number of the account, 


E specialize in the underwriting and dis- and at the same time, information is 

tribution of entire original issues of First obtained daily as to the number of de- 
Mortgage Bonds which are the obligations of posit and withdrawal tickets passing 
fundamental industries whose products are through the department. This partie- 
classed as essential. ular information is used in a weekly 
Among some of the well-known industries we report to the cashier as explained later 
have financed in the past two years are: on. 


WEA ANY Each morning all tickets are distri- 
ve beng Duy buted, in bunches as previously sorted, 


LA SALLE STEEL COMPANY to the tellers having the corresponding 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS accounts who take the ledger cards 


THE KILBOURNE & JACOBS MFG. CO. from the boxes in which they are filed 
COLUMBUS, OHIO in the teller’s cages. These cards, with 
THE STANDARD BOLT COMPANY the tickets, are given to the bookkeeper 
COLUMBUS, OHIO in separate lots so that he can post any 
THE CLARK EQUIPMENT CO. division of tickets to the ecards and not 
SO Se necessarily follow the sequence of divi- 
Bankers interested in the financing of high ane. 

grade industries in their own localities, will find In posting to the account cards, a 
it to their advantage to avail themselves of the bookkeeping machine, electrically oper- 
services rendered by our organization. ated, is used which ‘posts the date, 
amount of withdrawal or deposit and 
the new balance on the account card 
and records on a proof of posting sheet 
(a plain white sheet seven by eighteen 
inches) the amount of the previous 
E balance and the amount of the —_ 
or withdrawal. Deposits and _ with- 
Hyney, merson&Co. drawals are posted separately. After 
e osting withdrawals, in order to post 
39 South La Salle Street, Chicago ie a change in the spacing bar on 
the machine must be made. This re 
quires but a few seconds time, however, 
so there is no inconvenience attached 

to the change. 
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When a withdrawal or deposit is en- 
tered in the customers pass book, the 
new balance is shown thereon and a 
memo of this new balance is also made 
on the withdrawal or deposit ticket. In 
posting to an account card after the 
new balance has been shown thereon the 
bookkeeper compares the two balances 
and should there be a difference be- 
tween the amount shown by _ the 
machine and that as recorded on the 
ticket by the teller, the bookkeeper 
notifies the proper teller at once and 
the necessary action is taken to make a 
correction. A difference in the amount 
of the balance shown by the pass book 
and the account card is seldom found. 
The procedure outlined merely points 
out a method to be adopted which adds 
to the accuracy of the accounts. 

After the bookkeeper has completed 
the day’s posting, the next step is to 
verify the accuracy of the total debit 
and total credit figures as shown by the 
bookkeeper’s proof of posting. This is 
accomplished by comparing the total 
amount of withdrawals (as shown on 
the proof of posting sheet) with the 
total amount as shown by the Savings 
Debit Journal, and the total amount of 
deposits posted with the total amount of 
deposits as shown by the Savings Credit 
Journal. Inasmuch as the total amount 
of all withdrawals and the total amount 
of all deposits, as shown by the debit and 
eredit journals, were verified with the 
recap of all withdrawals and deposits 
as taken from the tellers’ proof sheets 
(which totals were sent to the general 
bookkeeper* the night before), there 
can be no doubt that the total debit and 
eredit to the savings deposit account 
in the general ledger is correct. 

Referring to the debit and credit 
journals and to the control ledger sheet 
for May 16, it was seen that the with- 
drawals for division 96 were shown as 
$27.50. The deposits for this divi- 
sion were shown as $60.59 and the 
balance of all accounts in the divi- 
sion at the close of business on 
the date mentioned was $206,390.08. 
In division 97 the withdrawals amounted 
to $210.00, deposits $299.30 and the 
balance of all accounts in the division 
is $247,838.24. For division 98 the 
withdrawals amounted to $166.79, de- 
posits $282.00 and the total balance of 
all accounts is $216,780.03. In like 
manner the control bookkeeper posts 
the total amount of withdrawals and 
deposits, as shown by the debit and 
credit journals, to the control sheets 
specified. Twice-each week the aggre- 
gate amount of all savings accounts as 
shown by the control ledger is verified 
with the general ledger controlling 
balance. The control ledger balance 
may be obtained by keeping a control 
sheet in the control ledger to which is 
Posted all daily withdrawals and de- 
posits with the resulting new balance, 
or it may be obtained by listing the 
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balances shown by the various control 
sheets, as outlined above, as of a cer- 
tain day. Using either method the 
result will be the same. However, it 
appears that in keeping a control sheet 
in the control ledger a duplication of 
work and record results, inasmuch as 
the information shown on the control 
sheet is necessarily the same informa- 
tion as shown on the “Savings De- 
posits” account in the general ledger. 

The principal object in carrying divi- 
sional control sheets is to enable each 
teller to balance his cards by divisiors. 
In other words, teller No. 3 (with ac- 
eounts from 84,000 to 92,999) ean 
balance any one of his 9 divisions in- 


‘ dependently of the other 8 or indepen- 


dently of any other division of ac- 
counts as carried by other tellers. It 
helps materially in maintaining accurate 
records and where there are 25,000 or 
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During a period of more than forty years this 
House has provided efficient service for banks. 


Private Wire System 
Our offices are all in direct charge of partners 
or our own managers. 
of our facilities is fully maintained by our pri- 


Our foreign department is in direct, constant 
communication with our correspondents in 
London, Paris, Amsterdam, Antwerp, Brussels, 
Buenos Ayres and other foreign markets. 


We carry a line of investment securities, care- 
fully selected to meet the requirements of indi- 
vidual and institutional buyers, which includes 
U. S. Government, municipal, rail- 
road, public utility and industrial issues. Our 
list will be sent on request. 


Statistical Department 
Our Statistical Department furnishes a Manual 
for Investors, a Weekly Financial Letter, special 
descriptions of individual securities and other 

We shall be glad to put your 

name on our mailing list. 


Established 1880 
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more accounts, ranging in 
from one dollar up, 
absolute importance. 

In the matter of balancing savings 
accounts, it is required of each teller to 
take a balance, by divisions, on all ac- 
ecunts in his division once during each 
month. This is accomplished by the 
teller balancing all divisions at one time 
or by spreading the process over a 
period of several days. In the latter 
case the teller would balance each divi- 
sion to the divisional control as of the 
date the balance was taken. He may 
find time today to balance two divi- 
sions, one the next day and three the 
following, and so on until he has 
covered all divisions under his control. 
Once every three months the auditing 
department obtains a balance of all 
accounts independently of the savings 
department employes. At such times 


amounts 
accuracy is of 
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the balance shown by the divisions, as 
listed, is compared with the controlling 
account for that division and the total 
of all divisions compared with the 
general ledger controlling account to 
prove the final balance. 

During such periodical verifications 
the number of open accounts is ob- 
tained and checked with the number 
shown open by the central file. This 
serves as a verification of the accuracy 
of the records covering accounts opened 
and closed. 

When a new account is opened the eus- 
tomer is required to fill out a signature 
card (see second illustration). This card, 
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it will be observed, bears No. 102,934 
which was the account next to be used 
and indicating that 102,933 savings ae- 
counts have been opened. After the sig- 
nature card is made out, the customer is 
required to sign his or her name on the 
ledger card. From the record of new 
accounts opened the central file fur- 
nishes the savings department with a 
plain card showing the customer’s name 
and account number. These ecards are 
filed alphabetically in a separate ecard 
index. The signature ecards are filed 
numerieally and the bank therefore has 
a cross reference on each customer, one 
alphabetical and one numerical. THE 
CUSTOMER’S SIGNATURE ON THE 
LEDGER CARD IS AN ESSENTIAL 
FEATURE IN THE UNIT TELLER 
SYSTEM FOR SAVINGS’ AC- 
COUNTS, DUE TO THE FACT 
THAT WHEN THE TELLER RE- 
FERS TO THE CARD TO VERIFY 
THE BALANCE HE HAS ALSO 
BEFORE HIM THE SIGNATURE 
OF THE CUSTOMER AND AS A 
CONSEQUENCE NO TIME IS LOST. 

Ledger cards and pass books are 
made up with a capacity for an equal 
number of entries. When a ledger card 
is filled, the pass book is filled also and 
the account is then transferred from 
the teller having the old number to the 
“new accounts” teller and a new signa- 
ture and ledger card is signed by the 
customer. Under ordinary  cireum- 
stances, however, a pass book is in use 
a year or more, and the customer is 
not constantly inconvenienced by having 
his account transferred to another 
window. 

In order to assist the tellers in case 
a check previously credited to an aec- 
count has been returned unpaid and 
is charged back; a book is lost or 


ORLD-WIDE distributors of high-grade 
securities: Bonds, Short Term Notes and Ac- 


ceptances. 
leading cities. 


Correspondent Offices in more than 50 


Bankers of this section are invited to use National 
City Company service through one of our following 
conveniently located correspondent offices. 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
MONTREAL 


BOSTON 


LONDON 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW ORLEANS 


TOKIO 


stolen; a court stop order is issued, 
ete., a small sticker is provided. De- 
pending upon the nature of the irreg- 
ularity, the form is filled in and 
attached to the signature card and ledger 
card so that the information will not 
escape the teller. 

In the second illustration is shown a 
weekly report to the cashier and other 
executive officers compiled from data 
assembled daily in the savings depart- 
ment and central file. Figures here used 
are hypothetical but the relative propor- 
tions are correct. In column 2 is shown 
the total number of savings withdrawals 
made during the week; column 3 the 
total number of deposits made during 
the week; column 4 the aggregate 
amount of all withdrawals; column 5 
the aggregate amount of all deposits; 
column 6 the total amount of savings 
deposits as reported on the daily finan- 
cial statement at the dates mentioned; 
column 7 the number of accounts 
opened; column 8 the number of ae- 
counts closed and column 9 the total 
number of all savings accounts open. 
When this or a similar report is adopted 
and the information called for is as- 
sembled covering a period of a year 
or more and even extended to show a 
comparison with the  eorresponding 
week of the previous year, such infor- 
mation is invaluable to the managing 
officers and provides a splendid barom- 
eter of local business conditions. 

The unit teller system in commercial 
departments of many banks has no 
doubt been successful from the stand- 
point of service to customers. At the 
same time it has been accompanied by 
an accounting control that could not be 
had in the absence of such a plan of 
operation. 


A bank and office building to cost 
about $400,000 will be built soon by the 
Maryland Surety & Trust Company. 
Hagerstown, Maryland. It will be eight 
or nine stories high. Plans are being 
drawn. 


Exeavation has been started on the 
site of the new Hamilton Savings Bank 
building, Washington, D. C. The strue- 
ture will be three stories high, with 
basement, and will contain offices as 
well as banking rooms. It will be built 
at a eost of $400,000. 


Work has been started on a two-story 
building to house the Farmers Bank of 
Mansemond, Suffolk, Virginia. The 
building will be of brick and stone and 
will cost $55,000. 


A bank and office building to cost 
$150,000 is being planned by the City 
National Bank, Harrisburg, Illinois. 
It will be of brick and stone construc 
tion, and will be seven stories high. 
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NEW DOLLARS FOR OLD 
DOUBLOONS 


(Continued from page 90) 


eent of 1786 found a puchaser at $250, 
while the New *York “Non Vi Virtute 
Viei” cent of 1786 sold at $125, the New 
York “Liber Natus Libertatem Defendo” 
eent of 1787 at $250, and the New 
York George Clinton cent of 1787 at 
$205. 

The rare New Hampshire cent of 1776 
with a pine tree on its’face and a harp 
on the reverse brought $330, while the 
Virginia Silver Shilling of 1774 went 
at $765 and the Gloueester Court House 
shilling at $210. A eurious “Washing- 
ton” cent bearing no date and with a 
laureated and draped bust of George 
III. secured a buyer at $525. 

Among the foreign coins offered the 
large silver Brunswick ten crown piece 
of 1574 proved the greatest attraction. 
It fell to the highest bidder at $385. 











A. B. A. Convention Plans 

One of the chief speakers at the 
annual convention of the American 
Bankers Association to be held in New 
York, October 2 to 6, will be the Rt 
Hon. Reginald McKenna, former Chan- 
eellor of the British Exchequer and an 
outstanding figure in European finance. 

Mr. McKenna, who is now chairman 
of the London Joint City and Midland 
Bank, has had a distinguished career 
in English publie affairs. He entered 
public life from the practice of law as 
a member of parliament in 1895. He 
subsequently occupied the posts of Fi- 
naneial secretary of the treasury, pres- 
ident of the board of education, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Home sece- 
retary, and Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. 

It is also announced that Thomas W. 
Lamont, member of the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., will speak at the conven- 
tion delivering a keynote address on 
financial conditions. Mr. Lamont for 
years has taken a leading part in Amer- 
ican financial affairs in China and Mex- 
io, and recently has been particularly 
active in studying this country’s rela- 
tions with Europe, having just returned 
from a financial conference in Paris. 


Charles B. Gleason, manager of the 
bond department of the Cleveland Trust 
Company has been elected vice-president 


of the institution. Mr. Gleason is 32 
years old and is said to be one of the 
youngest bank officials in Cleveland. 
Mr. Gleason came to the Cleveland 
Trust Company bond department on 
March 1, 1921, from Borton & Borton, 
where he was a partner. Prior to that 
connection he was Cleveland’s represent- 
itive of the Guaranty Trust Company, 
coming to Cleveland after two years’ 
‘rvice in the banking and bond depart- 
ments of that company in New: York. 
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An Attractive 
Long Term Investment 


Yielding 7', % 


COMMUNITY POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 
First Mortgage Collateral Sinking Fund 74% Gold Bonds, Series “‘A’’ 
Due April 1st, 1942 


Denominations of $1,000, $500 and $100 


HE Company, through its subsidiaries, 
serves without competition entire 
electric light and power business in seven 
communities in Kansas and Arkansas with 
a total population of approximately 30,000, 
and in addition furnishes, in someinstances, 
gas and steam heat and water service. 


First mortgage lien on all the properties 
of the subsidiaries through deposit of 
collateral, the value of which properties : 
has been appraised at more than 150% of 
this bond issue exclusive of any value as 


‘ Ample sinking fund provisions. 


Satisfactory franchises. 


Price 100 and interest, yielding 7'2"% 


WM. L. ROSS & COMPANY, INC., 


108 South La Salle Street ~ 
CHICAGO 






ESTABLISHED 1916 


JACOB BACKER 





FINANCIAL BROKER 


EXCHANGE BANK BUILDING ee 


He is a graduate of Yale university. 
Announcement is also made of the 
appointment of Acting Publicity Man- 
ager, I. I. Sperling, as manager of that 
department. 
Mr. Sperling who is 25, has been with 
the bank for two years, going there from 


. PAUL, MINN. 





a four-year editorial staff 


with the Plain Dealer. 


connection 


Mr. Willis G. Wilmot has been elected 
to take charge of the commercial paper 
department of the Hibernia Securities 
Company, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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North, South, East, West 
the Painted Poles Point the Way 


With a RAND MG&NALLY Official Auto Trails Map you know 
exactly where you are going, know you’re on the right road, 
know how far one point is from another. You don’t have to 
guess, nor stop to ask questions. You have only to follow the 
painted poles at the side of the highway. 


The map tells you what to do and how. You have only to 
keep the signs in mind. You don’t even have to consult the 
map as you drive. You can determine the exact route for even 
a long tour before you start. 


All you do is drive—your mind and your eyes free. You can’t 
go wrong when you tour the RAND MSNALLY way. And you 
can tell the locations of garages and service stations, the worth- 
while hotels and the best supply stores. RAND M¢&NALLY 
Official Auto Trails Maps are chart, compass and guide. 


The entire United States and portions of Canada are included 
in the RAND M¢&NALLY Official Auto Trails Map series. Each 
map of the series covers an extensive touring area—it can be 
carried in your coat pocket—it’s that convenient. Price 35 cents 
each. Buy from book stores, stationers, news-stands, drug 


‘stores, garages, hotels or RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY Retail 
Store, 540 S. Clark Street, Chicago. 


LY & COMPANY 
Map Headquarters 


Dept, G-18 


536 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 


42 E. 22ND STREET, New YORK 


Branches: 


Philadelphia Washington Boston 


Jetroit St. Louis 


Write for 
free booklet 


Banker on Trip to Europe 

John F. Smulski, president of the 
North Western Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago, sailed for Europe recently. 
His visit will extend over only a few 
weeks, with stops in several of the 
principal cities, notably Warsaw. One 
of the purposes of his trip is to 
consult with certain officials of the 
Polish Government, who have requested 
that he confer with them regarding the 
problems of stabilizing Polish Exchange. 

Before leaving, Mr. Smulski said: 
“Poland is making rapid strides in the 
reconstruction of her industries and 
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agriculture. She has had to meet 
colossal problems since the armistice, 
and the progress already made gives 
assurance that she will overcome them. 
1 have every desire to aid in cementing 
the bonds between America and Poland, 
in .putting the new Republic on a 
thoroughly stable basis and will support 
any reasonable and workable program, 
that will bring this condition about.” 


A building to cost $250,000 will be 
constructed by the Logan Trust Com- 


pany, New Kensington, Pennsylvania. 
The architect is taking separate bids. 
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SELLING BONDS TO YOUR 
SAVINGS CUSTOMERS 


(Continued from page 28) 

Summarizing the customers’ advan- 
tages in his investment dealings with his 
local banker, we find the following: 

1. Good rate of income on_invest- 
ments, 

2. Reliable and accurate information 
regarding securities, 

3. Good feeling toward the banker 
and the creation of community good 
will, 

4. Reduction of losses through fake 
stock sales, 

5. Increase of the respect for, and 
responsibilities of, the local banker. 

The banker’s side of the question is 
just as important, where competition is 
keen in larger cities and the bond de- 
partment is active in securing new leads 
for salesmen. The bank being intrusted 
with confidential information of its eus- 
tomers cannot divulge its “trade secrets,” 
such as the amount of money on de- 
posit, the particular whims of deposi- 
tors, ete. The banker is charged at all 
times, of course, with giving the best 
information and advice consistent with 
sound business ideas, as applied to the 
individual requirements of his depos- 
itors, for he knows their position and 
needs. 

I have already detailed many advan- 
tages to the bank in handling bonds. The 
following’ ones are important, but do 
not develop usually until after a bond 
department is well under way. 

Much new bank business is brought in 
through the sale of bonds. New cus- 
tomers for commercial accounts appear 
through their having bought bonds. 
Safe deposit boxes are invariably rented, 
for it is a natural sequence. The in- 
vestor, by becoming acquainted with 
one department, frequently decides to 
do more or all of his business with the 
one organization, and savings, as well 
as commercial accounts are often devel- 
oped. 

In the larger banks where the bond 
departments are active in originations 
of new security issues, it is natural for 
the issuing company to place the 
proceeds of the bond sale on deposit 
in an account with that bank. And 59, 
with the many phases of the investment 
business, both on a small and on 28 
large seale, the several departments of 
a bank gain in a number of ways. 

The underlying thought in this whole 
discussion is bound to be “co-operation” 
for it is impossible for a bank to ade- 
quately serve its customers without the 
hearty co-operation of all departments. 
Just so with the bond business,—if 
conducted under the same roof with the 
banking business, there must be absolute 
co-operation and harmony between the 
two activities before benefit can 
result. 
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MAKING THE GREETING 
FIT THE OCCASION 


GOMETHING more personal than the 

stereotyped “Welcome to our City” 
is contained in the “welcomes” prepared 
by the Barnett National Bank, Jack- 
sonville, Florida, whenever a convention 
makes Jacksonville its headquarters. 
When their most recent “greeting ad- 
yertisement” was read at the Southern 
Baptist Convention, the audience, com- 
prising eight thousand delegates, voted 
the bank a rising vote of thanks. 

The distinction of these advertisements 
lies in the direct appeal they make to 
the body to which they are addressed. 
The one addressing the Baptists reads 
in part as follows: 

“To Our Guests The Southern Bap- 
tists Convention, Greeting: 

“As we understand it the Anabaptists 
may or may not have been your pro- 
genitors. If they were, you have indeed 
a right to pride in ancestry for that 
sect had a primary love of liberty which 
was vanquished only at the stake. 

“But your greatest glory should lie 
in John Smith, not of Pocahontas fame, 
but a contemporary who, almost ecoin- 
cident with the building of Jamestown, 
established in England the Modern Bap- 
tist church. Your John Smith founded 
more than a colony when he wrote: 
‘The magistrate is not to meddle with 
religion or matters of conscience, not 
compel men to this or that form of 
religion.’ 

“The goose-quill pen of this modern 
John the Baptist all but founded eivili- 
zation itself for that sentence contains 
the first known expression of liberty of 
conscience in any profession of faith. 

“The wonder is that you do not ad- 
vertise your virtues more. There may 
be little value in the fact that the Pres- 
ident of the United States is a Baptist, 
likewise the Governor of Florida; there 
may be no value in the richest man in 
world being a Baptist; but there is 
value in the fact that from a lowly 
Baptist pulpit in a dingy London street 
Christianity first preached liberality 
toward other religions.” 

The greeting contains a great deal of 
historical matter bearing on the history 
of the Baptists, and ends with an ex- 
pression of the good wishes of the city 
and the bank to the men and women of 
the convention. 




































































The Holland Banking Company of 
Springfield, Missouri, is now oceupying 
Its new establishment on the ground 
floor of a recently completed building. 
It is the oldest bank in Springfield. 









John Sillane, of Buekland, Connee- 
tient, has been elected president of the 
Home Bank and Trust Company, Man- 
chester, Connecticut. George W. Wad- 


del and George Kuhney were elected 
directors. 
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Ford Building 


When Your Customers 


_ Need Financing 


Business concerns frequently seek their 
banker’s advice when contemplating 
a bond issue. Public officials likewise 
look to local bankers to aid them in 
financing public undertakings. 


In such matters,the bankeris well fitted 
to help plan the financing, but he may 
not be prepared to handle the under- 
writing and distribution of the bonds. 


We are always glad to have bankers 
consult us about such problems. The | 
benefit of our long experience in under- 
writing corporation and public bond 
issues is offered to banks without any 
obligation whatever being incurred. 


We value the opportunity to be of ser- 
vice in the making of a bond issue in 
which a bank may be interested, fully 
as much as we do the opportunity to 
submit offerings for the investment 
of the bank’s own funds or for resale 
to its customers. Ask us for proof of 
this when the occasion arises. 
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HALSEY, STUART’& CO. 


INCORPORATED 
GO NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
209 SeSane Street 14 Wall Street 10 Post Office Sq. Land Title Building 
DETROIT MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS * MINNEAPOLIS 


1st Wis. Nat'l Bk. Bldg. Security Building 








Metropolitan Bk. Bidg 


On account of poor health, John G. 
Thompson, for the past twelve years 
cashier of the State Street Bank of 
Payson, Illinois, has* resigned. He is 
sueceeded by Elmer Fengel. 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the First National Bank, 
Mercedes, Texas, W. D. Chadick was 
chosen president. He succeeds John 
Hackney, recently resigned. 


Alterations and a one’ story addition 
are being made to the building of the- 
National Bank of Conshohoken, Penn- 
svlvania. 
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What He Wanted 

A Swede entered the office of a lawyer 
at MePherson, Kansas, and inquired: 
“Kes das bane lawyer’s place?” 

“Yes, my friend. What ean I do 
for you?” 

“Ay tank Ay want some papers made. 
Ay buy me farm from Nels Petersen, 
and Avy tank Ay want a mortgage.” 

“If you have bought a farm, what 
you want is a warranty deed, not a 
mortgage.” 

“No, Ay tank not. Ay buy me farm 
in Dakoty, and take deed, but purty 
soon long come man with mortgage, and 
he take farm. This time Ay tank Ay 
take mortgage.—Jud ge. 


The formal opening of the Seventy- 
ninth and Halsted State Savings Bank, 
Chieago, took place recently. W. M. 
Richards is president of the new institu- 
tion. Albert Lang is vice-president, 
C. W. Worthington, cashier, and A. A. 
Brubaker, assistant cashier. 

A $400,000 bank and office building 
is to be erected for the the National 
Deposit Bank, South Brownsville, Penn- 
sylvania. It will be seven stories high 
with basement and occupy a site 83x103 
feet. 


The First National Bank of Sanford, 
Florida, has purchased a site for a new 
bank building for $300,000. The bank 
building will be six stories high and 
will cost approximately $100,000. 


The First National Bank, Hermosa, 
California, has announced that it will 
erect a new building, adjoining its pres- 
ent quarters. It also has purehased 
property for a branch bank in that 
city. ; 

The First National Bank of Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia has purchased a 
block of property on a corner in the 
business district for a new bank and 
office building. 


We cordially invite all our 
friends when in New Orleans to 
visit our new banking room in 
the New Hibernia Bank Build- 
ing. 


Hibernia Bank ¢& Trust Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 
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OFFICIALS OF BANK SAIL 
TO STUDY FOREIGN LANDS 





Percy H. Johnston, president of the Chemical National Bank of New York and Clifford P. 
Hunt, V. P. in charge of Foreign Department sailed for Europe on S.S. Adriatic, to study 
conditions in France, Switzerland, Germany, Austria, Denmark, Belgium, Holland, and Great 


Britain. 


Left to right: Clifford P. Hunt, Mrs. Percy H. Johnston, Miss Dorothy Belle Johnston, 


Percy H. Johnston, Mrs. C. P. Hunt, and Miss Mary O. Johnston of Lebanon, Ky. 


Opening of New Louisville Bank 

Hundreds of baskets of flowers sent 
by loeal and out of town institutions as 
well as friends of the bank, filled the 
lobby of the new home of the Citizens 
Union National Bank, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, on the oceasion of its formal 
opening recently. Twenty-six reception 
committees formed with directors as 
chairmen and stockholders as members 
were on duty throughout the day, and 
conducted reception tours through the 
building. Musie was furnished through- 
out the day, and roses and carnations, 
cigars and cigarettes were passed out to 
the public by women employes of the 
bank. There was one hour of set 
program, when the new bank was 
dedicated and an invocation delivered. 

The out-of-town visitors included 
Staughton B. Lynd, president of the In- 
dustrial Bank of New York, who served 
the Citizens Bank from messenger to 
president over a period of more than 
thirty years. 

The Citizens Union National Bank is 
the outcome of a merger made in 1919 


when the Citizens Bank and the Union 
Bank became the Citizens” Union. 
Colonial Trust’s Growth 
A comparative statement issued by 
the Colonial Trust Company, of Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania, shows an interesting 
increase in bank assets during a gen- 
erally adverse year. 
Assets on February 3, 1921 were $1,722,262.69 
Assets on December 31, 1921 were 2,991,435.65 
The increase was over 70 per cent 


1,049, 927.35 
2,107,338.03 


Deposits on Feb.3,1921 were... 
Deposits on Dec. 31, 1921 were. 
Increase over 100 per cent 
Depositors February 3, 
Depositors December 31, 1921 
Increase over 100 per cent 
Stockholders February 3, 1921 
Stockholders December 31, 1921....---- 
Increase over 100 per cent 
Plans are being finished for the ere 
tion of a $500,000 building to house the 
Imperial Trust Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri. It will be three stories high 
2 . 9 
with basement and oceupy a site 85x120 
feet. 
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R. B. NISBET, Jr. 

Former vice president and general manager 
of the Bankers’ Service Corporation, recently 
elected president. 





Announcement has been made by R. 
§. Hecht, president of the Hibernia Se- 
eurities Company, Incorporated, of New 
Orleans, that the vacaney caused by the 
death of Vice-President P. H. Wilkin- 
son has been filled by the promotion of 
Mr. Alvin P. Howard, heretofore treas- 
urer of the company, to the first vice- 
presidency. 

Mr. Howard joined the staff of the 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Company when 
the New Orleans National Bank was con- 
solidated with it about three years ago, 
and has since that time served as vice- 
president of the bank and as a member 
of its exeentive committee, and when the 
Hibernia Securities Company was or- 
ganized he also became treasurer of that 
company. 

Mr. Howard will devote most of his 
time to the management of the Hibernia 
Securities Company, but he will continue 
to serve as one of the vice-presidents 
and member of the executive committee 
of the Hibernia Bank & Trust Company. 


Mr. Joseph J. Farrell, who has been 
connected with the Hibernia Securities 
Company since its organization, and be- 
fore that was connected with the bond 
department of the Hibernia Bank for 
many years, was elected treasurer of the 
Hibernia Securities Company to sueceed 


Mr. Howard. 


Mr. George H. Nusloch, heretofore 
sales manager, and Mr. J. Albert 
Baudean, until recently assistant sales 
manager of the Securities Company, 
Were promoted to the assistant-treasury- 
ship and assistant secretaryship, respec- 
tively. 

Mr. Willis G. Wilmot was also elected 
an assistant secretary, and will have 
charge of the commercial paper de- 
partment. 


Bids have been taken for the con- 
struction of a new building to house the 
Federal Trust Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Special Service Bureau 


LL Bankers who contemplate visiting or passing 
through Chicago are invited to make use of our 
Information ant Travel Service Bureau. We will gladly 
make your hotel or railroad reservations, furnish time tables for 
all railroads and steamship companies, purchase theatre tickets, 
furnish information regarding shops and general points of interest 


Address mail or wires to Travel Service Bureau 
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DAVID R. FORGAN, President 
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S. W. WHITE 


At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the National Bank of the 
Republic of Chicago, Samuel W. White 
was elected a vice-president and will as- 
sume his new duties July 5th. Mr. 
White has been with Lee Higginson and 
Company, Investment Bankers, for fif- 
teen years, having gone with them after 
leaving Harvard University in 1907. 
Mr. White is thirty fite years old and 
ranks as one of the younger vice-pres- 
idents of the larger city banks. In 1921 
he was chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation and is still a member of that 
Committee as well as of the membership 
committee of that organization. 


A two story bank building is contem- 
plated by the Artisans Savings Bank, 
Wilmington, Delaware. Wrecking has 


been started in preparation for build- 
ing. 
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Mosart Gallup, 93 years old, and for 
twenty years president of the Commer- 
cial National Bank, Sandusky, Ohio, has 
retired from the banking business. 


. When the Commercial National merged 


recently with the American Banking 
and Trust Company, Mr. Gallup asked 
to be relieved of the presidency. 





The formal opening of the Broadway 
Trust and Savings Bank, situated on 
Clark and Broadway streets at- Diversey 
Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois, was helé& 
recently. The officers of the newly or- 
ganized institution are: Arthur G. 
Strassheim, president, William G. Wise, 
vice-president, Charles F. Pogge, vice- 
president, and Paul F. Scheppers, 
cashier. Mr. Scheppers was formerly 
assistant cashier of the National Bank 
of the Republic, Chicago. 


N. P. Swanson, cashier of the Se- 
curity State Bank of Turtle Lake, Wis- 
consin has beer elected president of the 
Farmers and Merchants State Bank of 
Amery, Wisconsin. F. A. Stenberg has 
been elected cashier of the Security 
State Bank to fill the vacancy created 
by Mr. Swanson’s resignation. 


Joseph I. Muentzer has resigned as 
active vice-president of the North Side 
State Bank, and has joined the Indiana 
sales force of the R. L. Dollings Com- 
pany, dealers in permanently supervised 
investment securities. Despite this move, 
Mr. Muentzer, who was one of the or- 
ganizers of the North Side State Bank, 
will continue as one of its board of 
directors. 


Contract has been let for the re- 
modelling of the Fourth National Bank, 
Montgomery, Alabama, the work te be 
done at a cost of $30,000. 
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CORN EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF CHICAGO 
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Capital and Surplus $15,000,000 
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Bank of Detroit 
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Making Good Use of Cancelled Pass. 
Books 


A number of savings banks have re. 
cently adopted the plan of handing 
back to depositors the canceled pass. 
books of closed accounts. Besides the 
principal advantage of relieving storage 
space, there is the advertising value 
that accrues as a result of the senti- 
mental value of the passbook as a me- 
mento. 

It is quite usual to inclose the can- 
celed book in an envelope bearing an ap- 
propriate message. Here is an example, 

“Your business has been appreciated 
and we hope you will find it convenient 
to reopen your account in the near 
future. In the meantime, please con- 
sider this your bank and be assured we 
shall be glad to serve you in any way 
possible. When you are ready to begin 
saving again, you will be welcomed as 
a.former depositor. The number of 
this book will identify you.” 

Comments by savings bankers on 
this plan, received from time to time at 
Association Headquarters are of interest: 

“We would not under any cireum- 
stances consider a return to the old 


‘system and think we have found the 


ideal way of disposing of waste paper 
and at the same time putting out a good 
advertisement.” 

“We adopted this system for-two im- 
portant reasons. First it eliminates 
the filing of closed books which record 
is nothing more than a duplication of 
the ledger card and secondly, we con- 
sider it a good piece of advertising to 
still keep the name of the bank in the 
home of the former depositors.” 

“We find that many depositors do 
not seem to care for their old books, 
but we also find, many who are pleased 
te receive their books and it is our 
opinion that we are able to make an 
impression on the depositor at the time 
of withdrawing, in full, that causes 
him to return. Our tellers usually 
pass the book back with the statement 
that, ‘Your. pass book will be a record 
of the business you have done with us 
and we would be glad to open your 
account gain at any time.’ ” 

“We can see no need of using valu- 
able storage room for these old pass 
books inasmuch as we retain the de 
posit slips, withdrawal slips and the 
ledger accounts. Some of the depos- 
itors are glad to have their old pass 
books back again.” 

“T believe it is more satisfactory to 
the depositor to have his pass book re 
turned to him and it also relieves us of 
the necessity of finding storage room 
for closed books. From talks with eus- 
tomers I believe it is a very marked 
advertisement for our institution t 
people who have closed their accounts 
as it is a constant reminder that they 
were once a depositor in this institu- 
tion.”—Savings Bank Association State 
of New York. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers. 
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“ 
WE: have had occasion to send out many mailings to banks of the United States and some 
foreign countries. In addressing such mail matter, we have discovered that the percentage of 


returned letters addressed from your book, is far smaller than from any other list which 
we have ever used,”’ says Mr. Chadwick. 


“In a recent mailing to 30,000 banks in the United States, only two items were 
returned and the postal authorities had noted, ‘Incorrect address’ on both (made by our 
clerk.) In mailings which we have made to addresses listed in other books, the incorrect 
returns from the post office have usually run into annoyingly large figures. 


“Therefore, we have decided to discontinue using any other bank Directory 


and we will confine ourselves to your publication exclusively for correctness of 

address, bank titles and names of officers. We want your next edition just as 

s soon as it comes off the press, in order that we may make any additions to our 

of } mailing list which may be made necessary by the organization of new banks and 


= The Bankers bo mergers of old institutions.” . ; | 
to : ae The Leading Bank Directory of the | 
the Directory Contains “ ) World for 50 Years 


E bank, banker and trust : This is the most complete and the most accurate BANKERS 
do enue atid ta tae edd Sadie thane ae DIRECTORY published. It is honestly revised twice every 
oks, officers, capital, profits, deposits, and re- Bi year at the expense of tens of thousands of dollars. 
sed sources carefully revised. Ry It is published promptly after the revisions are com- 
A 7 : Bi pleted and delivered to purchasers at a time when it 
our Accurate lists of all bank officials— * will prove of most value to them. 
an Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Cashiers, “and ah. It is excellently printed in clear, legible type 
- Assistant Cashiers. ei on high quality paper and substantially bound 
rime Population of banking towns and accessi- sito 3 in heavy cloth. The facts desired can be found 
uses ble points for no-bank towns. ‘a “ee in = shortest time and with the least possible 
geo 8 E trouble. 
ally All Canadian banks, with their branches, ve You get more information and valuable facts 
nent officers, correspondents, etc. & ' ra canes ae Bank en Direc- 
. . : NB iE tors, Bon ttorneys, Maps and so on in the 
cord ot eee : \ B BANKERS DIRECTORY than in any other 
h us ’ — . Se ) Wa 7 irectory. 
rout A selected recommended list of invest- You get an accurate mailing list of all Bank 
y ment securities dealers and brokers. s \ — including fy vt ee 
; - Sy MAN iers, Assistant Cashiers, Treasurers and 
Ps. a Te of —— with a ¢ ‘Fal Bank Directors. This list is extremely valu- 
ec is oreign ; ; ie 


able for mailing purposes and also for special 
Reliable synopses of state commercial WN : reference. . 


laws; and much similar valuable data. i \ ; The Rand McNally BANKERS DIREC- 
ae ba : Bas iH} FS TORY contains the latest maps of all states, 
Authoritative interest rates, listed by ik , of important cities, and foreign countries, with 
states, for ready reference. Valuable in- ) ; their revised boundaries together with reliable 
formation concerning foreign coins. 


synopses of state commercial laws and similar 
Up-to-date maps of states, important data 


A P : : : ee Z g P) Orders for this edition must be placed imme- 

cities, ve countries with their B : diately—-NOW. Make sure of getting your 
y to revised in . $e copy by sending us your order before we go to 
k re- All arranged, indexed and printed for eo ; 


press. We priat just as many books as are 
s of quick and easy reference. ordered in advance. 
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n to Largest Publishers of Banking Publications in the World 


— ; Dept. G-18, 536 S. Clark St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Bids are being taken for the con- 
struction of a new building to house the 
North Side Savings Bank, New York 
City. It will be two stories high and 
will cost 150,000. 


A five story bank building will be 
built shortly for a Federal Reserve 
Bank, Minneapolis, Minnesota. It will 
be fireproof, and made of stone, tile 
and granite. It will cost $500,000. 


Two bank buildings are being built 
in Rahway, New Jersey. One will be 
two stories in height and will house the 
Rahway National Bank; the other will 
be one story high and will be built for 
the Rahway Trust Company. 


Work will start soon on the new 
Collingswood National Bank building, 
Collingswood, New Jersey. It will be 
two stories high and built of stone brick 
and steel. 
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Full particulars sent or one of our representative engineers will call on you without obligation. 


BANKERS ARCHITECTURAL & ENGINEERING CO. 


1363 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
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Readers will confer a favor 


The Bank-buildings we design om construct are 
stan 
nently wherever they are located, whether in large 
or small communities—they advertise permanenily 
the power and progressiveness of 
institutions housed within them. 


Buildings planned and erected by us are exclusive 
and individual in style and construction, combining 
beauty and dignity with utmost convenience for 
both bank workers and patrons. 
more, and in many cases less, than banks without the 
Architectural significance that our buildings possess. 
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Working plans are being finished for 
the Bellevue Realty Savings and Trust 
Company, Bellevue, Pennsylvania. 
Bids will be taken immediately upon the 
completion of the plans and work will 
proceed. 


Plans have been completed for a $1,- 
000,000 bank and office building to 
house the Chieago Savings Bank and 
Trust Company Chicago, Illinois. The 
bank will be located on Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chieago’s lakeside boulevard, near 
the center of the down town district. 


Wrecking has been started on a bank, 
office and service building to be erected 
at a cost of $10,000,000, in Cleveland, 
Ohio. The Union Trust Company is 
the owner. 

Contracts are being let for a new 
bank building for the Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank, Nashville, Michigan. 


SAVE 10 PER CENT 


WE can save you at least ten per cent through our unique methods of 
planning, designing and construction of Bank Buildings. 


Our One Contract Price Plan guarantees the cost to you and protects 
you against any additional charges. 


We make an accurate estimate of the total cost to you. 
estimate of cost is the total cost of your building absolutely complete. 


Investigate our One Contract Price Plan. 


out promi- 


the banking 


They cost no 


Bankers who realize the value and importance of 
bank buildings that are Auchitectarally supreme 
and distinctive will find our organization offers an 
individuality of style and construction that is 
obtainable nowhere else. 


Whether large or small, we will build within your 
appropriation and guarantee the cost, assuming 
responsibility for the entire transaction, including 
design, construction, decoration and furnishings. 
You may avail yourself of our complete building 
service, or architectural service only. 


About $100,000 will be expended on 
the rebuilding of the bank building of 
the Saline Trust and Savings Bank, 
Harrisburg, Illinois, destroyed recently 
by fire. Plans are being made. 

Work on the Commercial National 
bank and office building, Fond Du Lae, 
Wisconsin, has been started. The new 
structure will be seven stories high, and 
the bank will occupy the entire first 
floor and the mezzanine floor. 


The Bank of Alameda, Alameda, 
California, has obtained a permit to 
alter and enlarge its present building. 
An addition will be built on adjoining 
vacant property. 

Fire wiped out the building of the 
Barron County Bank, Marshfield, Wis- 
consin recently, and temporary quarters 
in the First National Bank building 
were established. 
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TRA COA 


FOR BEAUTY AND INDIVIDUALITY 
IN BANK EXTERIORS 


QUALITY AND SERVICE 
Our Motto 


NORTHWESTERN TRUST & SAVINGS BANK OF CHICAGO, ILL. 
John S. Fliztkowski, Architect 
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MIDLAND TERRA COTTA COMPANY 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago 
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OORWAY of the Savings Investment & 
Trust Company of East Orange, N. J., one 
of the latest Thomas M. James Company 
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Thomas M. James Company 


Bank Architects and Engineers 


3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Fuller Building, Springfield, Mass. 
342 Madison Ave., New York 


Work has been started on the new 
building of the National Manufacturers 
Bank, Neenah, Wisconsin. The new 
building will contain extensive vaults, 
a customers’ lounge,  well-furnished 
womens’ rest rooms and other conven- 
iences for patrons. 

The Jefferson County Bank, Jeffer- 
sontown, Kentucky has announced its 
intention to build a new home in the 
near future. The new building will cost 
about $50,000. 


A. new bank building, to be seven 
stories high with basement is contem- 
plated by the Dubuque National Bank, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


Contract has been let for a new one- 
story building for the Bank of Niagara 
County, Niagara Falls, New York. 

Bids have been taken on a new $65,- 
000 building to house the Farmers Na- 
tional Bank of Salem, Virginia. 


Plans are being drawn for a building 
to house the Bank of Columbia, Colum- 
bia, Ohio. It will be of stone and brick 
construction. 


Work has been started on the new 
building for the First National Bank, 
Alliance, Ohio, to be built at an ap- 
proximate cost of $120,000. It will be 
one story high. 


es 


The Media Title & Trust Company 
has awarded contracts for the building 
of a new bank, one story high with 
mezzanine floor. 


The Broadway State Bank, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, has awarded contracts 
for the construction of a new bank 
building, two stories high, with base. 
ment. 

The People’s State Bank, Detroit, 
Michigan, has awarded contracts for the 
building of three branch structures to 
eost $40,000 each. 


The Detroit Savings Bank, Detroit, 
Michigan, has awarded contracts for 
the construction a two-story branch 
building. Work will start at once. 

An eight story bank and office build- 
ing is being built by the Alverdo Build-: 
ing Company of Pontiac, Michigan in 
Pontiac. It is not known what bank 
will oceupy the structure. 


The present building of the Burke 
State Bank, Burke, South Dakota, has 
been moved to permit commencement 
of excavation for the new structure that 
will be built on the site. 


Improvements that will cost about 
$25,000 are being planned for the Ber- 
rien County Bank, Benton Harbor, 
Michigan. The plans call for tile 
floors, new vaults and safes and new 
fixtitres. 


Bids will be taken shortly for con- 
tracts for building the new home of the 
Berwick National Bank, Berwick, Penn- 
sylvania. The building will be two 
stories high and will cost $50,000. 


Plans are being drawn for a $500,000 
Federal Reserve Bank building to be 
built in Denver Colorado. 


Alterations and additions will be 
made on the building of the Boonsboro 
Bank, Boonsboro, Maryland. General 
contract has been let. 


Excavation has been started on 4 
bank and office building to house the 
Citizens National Bank, Pawhuska, 
Oklahoma. It will be five stories high 
with basement and will be built at 
cost of $500,000. 


Work is about to start on alteration 
and additions on the Susquehanna 
Trust & Safe Deposit Company build- 
ing, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. The 
alterations will cost about $130,000. 


Remodeling and additions to cost 
$75,000 will be put in by the Commer- 
cial National Bank, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. Contracts have been let. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers. 
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Bids are being taken on general con- 
tracts for a two story bank building for 
the Smicksburg State Bank, Smicks- 
burg, Pennsylvania. The building will 
be made of brick and tile. 


The People’s State Bank of West 
Liberty, Iowa, has moved into its new 
building. The opening day marked the 
fifty-fourth anniversary of the institu- 
tion. 





Contract has been let by the Citi- 
zens National bank of Pawhuska Okla- 
homa for a five-story building to be 
constructed near its present location. 
The lower floor of the new building will 
be occupied by the bank. 


The Hugenot Trust Company, New 
Rochelle, New York, has awarded: con- 
tracts for the building of a new two 
story structure to house the bank. 





The Monaca National Bank Monaca, 
Pennsylvania is considering sketches for 
a new bank building. It will probably 
be of brick fireproof construction. 


The First National Bank of Darby, 
Pennsylvania will oceupy a new build- 
ing jointly with the postoftice. Work is 
now progressing. The building will 
be of reinforced concrete, brick and 
steel. 


Remodeling of its present bank struc- 
ture is contemplated by the Merchants 
and Farmers State Bank, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. The architect has not as 
yet been chosen. 

A new six-story nak and office build- 
ing to house the Jefferson County, Na- 
tional Bank, Watertown, Néw York, 
will be built shortly. General contracts 
have been let. 


Contracts have been let for the new 


building of the National Bank of 
Liberty, Liberty, New York. It will 


cost about $70,000. 





A $500,000 bank structure to house 
the South Brooklyn Savings Institute, 
Brooklyn, New York, will be built. 
Contracts have been awarded. 


Bids have been taken for contracts 
for the new Citizens Savings Bank 
building, 1133 Broadway, New York 
City, New York. 








Work will be started shortly on a new 
building for the People’s State Bank, 
Winthrop, Iowa. The Masonic lodge 
will also have quarters in the building. 


The Bradley Bank, Tomahawk, Wis- 
consin, has awarded contracts for the 







105 


The new home of the George D. 
Harter Bank, Canton, Ohio, was thrown 
open to the public early last month. 
Residents of the city and bankers from 
neighboring localities attended the re- 
ception at the formal opening. 





























A one story bank. building will be 
built for the Bank of East Aurora, East 
Aurora, New York. The building will 
be fire-proof and will be built of brick 
and Indiana limestone. 






























































Your Vaults 


need thorough testing and 
“inspection by competent 
engineers. 


























We specialize in consultation and 
inspection service upon bank vaults. 
We test all classes of building 
materials, supervise the erection 





























of buildings, make examinations 
and prepare reports on properties, 
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Offices in Principal Cities 
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erection of a new building. 
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We design, plan, remod- 
el, build and equip 


BANKS 


» 
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RAND McNALLY 


BANKERS DIRECTORY 


Established in 1872 






It is HONESTLY revised twice a year. It is 
COMPLETE, UP-TO-DATE. and is published 
nearer to the date of the information it con- 
tains than is any other aimiler. ee It 
is vented | in TABULA FORM, all SIM- 
ILAR EMS aa nk in the SAME 
COLUMN for the purpose of ae 
more expensive for us, more satisfacto’ 


I BEAUTIF Ly 
PRINTED in clear axils type. 


You constantly have occasion to consult a 
bank directory and as conditions are c 
>. unless you have an up-to-date book 

et old and inaccurate information. 
Should have the latest and best and that is what 
you get in the Rand McNally BLUE BOOK 

















Write for a copy of a new booklet we 
have just printed, in which some of our 
latest bank buildings and interiors are beau- 
tifully illustrated from actual photographs. 
















RAND McNALLY & COMPANY, Publishers 
Rand McNally Building 
536 S. CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ST. LOUIS BANK EQUIPMENT 


AND FIXTURE COMPANY - 
SAINT LOUIS, U.S.A. 
807-809-811 WALNUT STREET 








The Bankers Directory is a Business Necessity 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers. 
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The following is a partial list of Bank Buildings 
designed and equipped recently by 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT AND 
EQUIPMENT ENGINEER 


680 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK 


Mr. James S. Alexander, President 


SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 


- - - 


- NEW YORK 


Mr. Chellis A. Austin, President 


COLUMBIA TRUST COMPANY 


- NEW YORK 


Mr. Willard V. King, President 


MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY - - 


- NEW YORK 


Mr. C. A. Austin, President 


GREENWICH TRUST COMPANY - 
Mr. A. W 


GREENWICH, CONN. 


. W. Marshall, Vice-President 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK ~ - 


- - - 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Mr. John M. Miller, Jr., President 


VIRGINIA TRUST COMPANY 


- - - 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Mr. Herbert W. Jackson, President 


CHARLOTTE NATIONAL BANK 


- CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


Mr John M. Scott, President 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, DALLAS, TEXAS 
Mr. E. M. Reardon, President 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Governor E. I. Edwards, President 


We invite correspondence. 
Consultation without obligation, 
in regard to your building plans. 


A store building three stories high 
with basement is to be remodeled for 
use of the Commercial National Bank, 
Sandusky, Ohio. The building will be 
I. shaped. Work has been started. 


The People’s State Bank, Crown 
Point, Indiana, will build a new three 
story bank building at a cost of $65,000. 
Bids are being taken. 


Wrecking preliminary to the build- 
ing of the new home of the United 


States National Bank, Johnstown, 
Pennsyvania, has been started. The 
new building is to be of brick construc- 
tion with stone trimming. It will be 
twelve stories high, and will be built 
at a cost of $1,000,000. 


Wrecking has been started in prepa- 
ration for the building of the new home 
of the Broadway National Bank, Nor- 
folk, Virginia. Jt will be three stories 
high with mezzanine floor, and will cost 
$80,000. 


An 11 story bank and office building, 
to cost $250,000 will be built by the 
Ashland National Bank, Ashland, Ken- 
tucky. The structure will be of brick 
and stone, sandstone, granite and 
marble. 


Work has been started on the re- 
modeling of the building of the Terre 
Haute Trust & Savings Bank, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. The change will cost 
$140,000. 


Plans are being drawn for a one-story 
building to house the United States 
Trust Company, Fryburg, Maine. It 
will be made of brick with granite trim- 
ming. 

The architect is taking bids on a 
general contract for a building for the 
Rahway Trust Company, Rahway, New 
Jersey. 

Contracts have been let for work to 
be done on altering and adding to the 
structure of the Collingswood National 
Bank, Collingswood, New Jersey, 
Wrecking has been started. 

Excavation has been begun on the 
site of the new building to be built by 
the Federal Trust Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. It will be three 
stories high. 

Work has been started on a bank and 
post office building in Darby, Pennsyl- 
vania. The First National Bank of 
Darby will oceupy part of the building. 
The building will be of reinforced con- 
erete, steel and brick. 


The First National Bank, of Danville, 
Pennsylvania is contemplating a new 
one story building with basement, to 
cost about $100,000. Contracts have 
been let. 


A bank and office building will be 
built in Berwick, Pennsylvania by the 
Berwick National Bank. It will be two 
stories high, with mezzanine floor and 
basement. 


Contract has been awarded and work 
started on an addition to the present 
First National Bank building, Eaton, 
Ohio. The addition will cost about 
$150,000. 

Bids offered for contracts for the new 
Farmers National Bank building, Salem, 
Virginia, have all been rejected, and 
will again be taken by the architect. 
The contemplated structure will be two 
stories high and will cost $65,000. 


Plans have been started for a twelve- 


‘ story bank and office building to be 


built in Warren, Ohio, at a cost of 
$400,000. The owner is the Trumbull 
Savings and Loan Company. 


Work has been started on a bank and 
office building in Pontiac, Michigan by 
the Alverdo Building Company, Pon- 
tiac. The building will be eight stories 
high with basement. 


A branch bank building will be built 
by the Wayne County and Home Sav- 
ings Bank, Detroit, Michigan at Trum- 
bull and Belden avenues. It will be one 
story high with basement. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers. 
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AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 


BANK SPECIALISTS 


ENGINEERS ARCHITECTS DESIGNERS 
BANK BUILDINGS INTERIORS COMPLETE EQUIPMENT VAULTS 


Write for Our Beautifully Illustrated Portfolio on Bank Art Showing Our Work 


rbull We prepare guaranteed estimates with preliminary 
sketches without financial obligation to banks. 


i _  K.M. VITZTHUM & CO., INc. 


nee VITZTHUM—BURNS 


Architects 


built JOSEPH SCHEITLER, Bank Engineer, Associated 


Mes 605 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIlinois 


e one 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers. 
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In the new Greenwich Trust Company, the architect, A.C. Bossom, 
has effected a happy combination of the dignity of granite 
with the beauty and grace of an Italian Renaissance design. 
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LTHOUGH not generally recognized, there is 
no other building stone that can so readily 
be made to express individuality in a building as granite. 


Why this is so is told in a most interesting manner in a 
booklet we have published entitled “Architectural Granite.” 


The little known information that it contains will more 
than repay you for the few. moments it will take you to 


read it. 


Let us send you a copy. 


National Building Granite Quarries Association 


H. H. Sherman, Secretary 


The board of directors of the Platts- 
mouth State Bank, Plattsmouth, Ne- 
braska, have elected Henry Schneider, 
formerly cashier, president to fill the 
vacaney caused by the death of John 
Becker. 


L. H. Bradley has been appointed 
eashier of the Bank of Brinkley, Ark- 
ansas, to fill the vacancy caused by ill 
health of Fred Rusher, who was granted 
an extended leave of absence. Frank 
Andrews, a director of the bank, is 
acting as assistant cashier. 


31 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Charles L. Corbett, manager of the 
bond department of Huth & Company, 
30 Pine Street, New York City, has 
been appointed a member of the Trad- 
ing Regulations and Arbitration Com- 
mittee of the Association of Foreign 
Security Dealers of America. 


Quick work characterized the moving 
of the Birmingham, Alabama, Trust & 
Savings Company recently. The bank 
moved out of its old quarters on a 
Saturday night, and on Monday morn- 
ing was ready for business and public 
inspection in the new building. 


New Wrinkle for Reading Wrinkles 

The financial statement of the future 
may be accompanied by a photograph 
of the applicant for credit. The credit 
man of the new era will then pass on 
the statement and then analyze the 
photograph by the novel method of 
character reading. For instance: (a) 
He will know that a man with eyes set 
close together is a dangerous risk. The 
left eye of such a person is usually far. 
sighted and the right eye near-sighted. 
Consequently in making up a financial 
statement the Assets will be highly 
magnified and the Liabilities greatly 
reduced; (b) A person with one eye 
looking north and the other looking 
south is probably honest, although he 
may not look straight; (c) A man 
with red hair should be watched, his 
mind naturally runs towards fires, and 
spontaneous combustion is a common 
cause of conflagration; (d) The type 
whose chin is trying to hide behind his 
Adam’s apple is usually honest though 
incapable; such a man, in all probability 
has nervously pulled his chin into re 
verse by worrying over how to stall off 
credit men. B. B. T. in the Credit 
Monthly. 


T. B. Walte has been elected pres- 
ident of the First National Bank, Mis- 
sion, Texas. 


The People’s National Bank, North 
Belle Vernon, Pennsylvania, has_ had 
bids taken on its new bank edifice. 


Floyd Lull and A. Lull have bought 
the controlling interest in the Smith 
County State Bank, Smith Center, 
Kansas, from C. A. Garrison and P. A. 
Moyers, who have been in charge. 


The following bank contracts have 
recently been awarded to K. M. Vitzum 
& Co., Inc. 605 North Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago, Illinois: American Trust 
Company bank building, South Bend 
Indiana, four stories high, to be built 
at a cost of $300,000. Building of 
Alfred Steenberg & Company, Farm- 
ington, Illinois, to cost $70,000. The- 
Rossville, Illinois National Bank, to 
cost $50,000. 


Construction will soon be begun on & 
new building to house The Stony Island 
Trust & Savings Bank. It will be eight 
stories high, and will be situated on 4 
corner overlooking the golf course at 
Jackson Park, one of Chicago’s largest 
lakeside parks. It -will be built at a cost 
of $500,000. 

Work is under way on the new home 
of the Maupin State Bank, Maupit, 
Oregon. 


Plans are being finished for the new 
home of the North Middlesex Savings 
Bank, Ayer, Massachussetts 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers. 
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EXTERIOR 


MARBLE GREENWOODS STATE BANK Write for 
LAKE MILLS, WIS. THE BANK BUILDER 
INTERIOR 


BANK BUILDERS 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
SAINT PAUL 





LLUSTRATED herewith is‘another 
notable American bank building, 
which like many more banking institu- 
tions in all parts of the country is built of 


GEORGIA 
MARBLE 


The selection of Georgia Marble for 
use in many of America’s most beauti- 
ful buildings and memorials is due to 
its demonstrated ability to remain 
permanently beautiful. 


Beautiful, strong and durable Georgia 
Marble is peculiarly fitted for bank 
building, as it effectively suggests 
strength, sincerity and stability. 


The Georgia Marble Co. 
““e< TATE, GA. 


Built of White Georgia Marble 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTALY when writing to our advertisers. 
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WHAT DO YOU — 
WANT? 


Free Service For Our Readers 


So many of our readers have requested us to give them service 

* on Equipment and Method machinery that we have opened this new 

SERVICE DEPARTMENT in which we offer our services without 
charge in rendering any assistance possible to our patrons. 

We will always be pleased to assist in choosing the right equip- 
ment and supplies and to see that THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
readers get the best and most prompt attention. 

We can secure for you without charge catalogs and literature 
describing any product that you may be interested in and it will 
be a pleasure to render the service, so do not hesitate to write us 
at any time. 

If you want material of any kind we can place before you any 
information you need—either now or later. We can help get right 
prices and prompt deliveries. 


To get this information look over the list of material equipment 
and service listed above, place a mark opposite the aiticle you are 
interested in, fill in the coupon below and mail it to us and your 
inquiry will be given prompt attention. 


There is no charge for this service. 


536 S. Clark St., Chicago 


Gentlemen: 


will furnish these goods promptly and at best prices. 


Remarks 


j We are interested in the items checked in the above list, and would 
appreciate your putting us in touch with manufacturers whom you know are reliable and 


{ SERVICE DEPT., THE BANKERS MONTHLY 


Accountants 
Accounting Devices 
Accounting Typewriters 
Adding Machines 
Addressing Machines 
Addressing Machine Sup 
Architects 

Automobiles 


Bank Advertising 
Bank Forms 

Banks for Sale 
Bank Signs 

Blank Books 

Boxes 

Bookkeeping Machines 
Brokers 

Bronze Doors 
Bronze Memorials 
Bronze Name Plates 
Bronze Work 
Budget System 
Burglar Alarms 


Cabinets 
Calculators 
Cancelling Machines 
Cash Registers 
Chairs 

Checks 

Check Writers 

Clips 

Coin Boxes 

Coin Changers 

Coin Counters 

Coin Wrappers 
Construction Materials 


Deposit Books 
Deposit Slips 


esks 

Dictation Machines 
Display Signs 
Duplicators 


Electric Signs 
Elevators 
Engineers 
Engraving 
Envelopes 
Envelope Sealers 
Erasers 

Expense Books 
Eye Shades 


Farm Mortgages 
Fasteners 

Filing Boxes 
Filing Cabinets 
Filing Supplies 
Filing Specialities 
Furniture 


Glass Desk Pads 
Gold Pens 
Gummed Tape Sealers 


Heating Devices 

Heating Systems 
Heat Regulators 
Honor Rolls 


ice Machines 
income Tax Experts 
indelible Ink 
Indexes 

Index Guides 

index Tabs 

Inking Pads 

inks 

inkstands 
Investment Houses 


Ledger Paper 
Letter Distributors 
Lighting Fixture 
Linoleum 
Lithographing 
Lockers 

Loose Leaf Binders 
Loose Leaf Eyelets 
Loose Leaf Forms 
Loose Leaf Sheets 


Mailing Machines 
Mail Order Service 
Map Pins 

Maps 

Memo Books 
Metal Equipment 
Metal Furniture 
Metal Stands 
Moisteners 


Office Stationery 
Office Supplies 
Ornamental tron 


Paper 

Pass Books 

Patents 

Payroll Calculators 
Pencil Clips 

Pencils 

Pencil Sharpeners 
Penholders 
Perforators 

Phone Attachments 
Phone List Holder 
Drotegrage Copying 


Pins 

Plumbing Fixtures 
Portfolios 

Postal Scales 

Press Clippings 
Printing 


Rubber Bands 
Rubber Goods 
Rubber Signatures 
Rubber Stamps 


Safes 

Safety Check Paper 
Safety Deposit Boxes 
Safety Locks 

Second Hand Safes 
Service Rolls 

Stamp Affixers 
Signal and Call Systems 
Statuary Bronze 
Steel Pens 

Stenog. Note Books 


Tables 

Tax Service 
Terra Cotta 
Thumb Tacks 
Tickets 

Time Stamps 
Tractors 
Trays 


Typewriter Carbons 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Typewriter Rollers 
Typewriters 
Typewriters Rebuilt 
Typewriters Supplies 


U. S. Treasury Service 
Vaults 


Waste Baskets 
Window Shades 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signatures, 


address, name and heading to be counted. Send cash with your order. 


eare of the BANKERS’ 


_BANKS FOR SALE 


Southern California Banks. Business and 
living conditions warrant investigation. 
the Thompson- os Company, Suite 
Story Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 


“We negotiate confidentially the sale “of banks 
or interests therein. Inquiries solicited in 
confidence from prospective purchasers and 
sellers. The National Business Bourse, Inc., 19 
§. LaSalle St., Chicago, Tl. 7*-3 ti. 

Good location in Iowa, Controlling ‘interest 
with President position or first cashier. To 
settlean estate. Address Box 100, c /o BANKERS 
MonTHLY, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 7*- 1 ti. 


INCORPORATION 


Incorporate Your Business; Avoid Partner- 
ships; protect private property from business 
ventures; information free. Phillip Lawrence, 
former Assistant Secretary State, Huron, South 
Dakota. 6*-12ti. 





FOR SALE 

Profitable Sales by mail circularizing high 
character lists one million investors-stockholders, 
any territory. Guaranteed 98 per cent accurate. 
Minimum order, 10,000, price $75.00 postpaid. 
Remittance with order. Offered by responsible 


reliable company. L. Martinek Company, 
Corona, | ok A 4*-2ti. 


BANK and INSTITUTIONS which have 
SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES for rent must re- 
tain accurate record of customers. OUR CARD 
SYSTEM provides clear, complete record, pro- 
tects institution regarding liability and releases 
bank when customer checks out. Send for 
sample mentioning number of boxes in use 
SAFETY DEPOSIT RECORD SERVICE, Box 
101, Chicago, Ill. 5*-ti. 


Secondhand, 
Cheap. John 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
1*-12ti. 





Safes—Burglar and fireproof, 
every size, style and make. 
Murray 126 E. Pearl St. 


Addressograph : 


Commercial 
Holzapfel, Cleona, 


Graphophone. 
Pa. 


5*-6ti. 


MONTHLY will be forwarded promptly. 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


6 DIFFERENT BUSINESS PUBLICA- 
TIONS covering Accounting, Advertising, Admini- 
stration, Merchandising, Salesmanship and Tax- 
ation all prepaid only 25c. Value $1.50. In- 
structive, educational, practical. Walhamore 
Co., Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 7*-tf. 


500 THINGS TO SELL BY MAIL. Re- 
markable new publication. Workable plans and 
methods. lLoose-leaf, Cloth binder. Prepaid 
$1.00. Walhamore Company, Lafayette Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1*-tf. 


“36 ACCOUNTING PROBLEMS SOLVED 
by C. P. A.” Cloth bound, loose leaf, new, 
original, up-to-date, valuable. Prepaid, $1.00. 
Walhamore Company, Lafayette Bldg., Philadel- 
phia. Pa. _T*-tE. tf. 





1923 INCOME TAX SERVICE 


Covering Business and Investment, $30. 
days examination without obligation. 
Murray, 565 Fifth Ave., New York 


Ten 
Sinclair- 
7*-1ti. 








LEATHER SPECIALTIES 


THE BEACH LEATHER COMPANY, COS- 
HOCTON, OHIO. Manufacturers of Leather 
Novelties for Advertising purposes. Pocket 
Books, Key Cases, Bill-folds, Memo Cases, etc. 

7*-6ti. 





ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 


Car Oards————for Banks. Either stock or 
special ‘“‘Byhograph” Paint Process. Send for 
samples and prices. Byrne Display Service, 48 
East 4th St.. St. Paul, Minn. 7*-1ti. 





PATENTS 





se 

Bankers and Attorneys haviag clients who 
wish to patent inventions are invited to write 
for particulars and terms. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent lawyer, 624 
F Street. N. W.., Washington. dD. O. 6*-12ti 


Answers addressed 


PRINTING | 


Omaha Printing Company, 18th and Farnam 
Sts., Omaha, U. S. A. Lithographers, Emboseers, 
Stationers, Office Furniture. 6*-12ti 


SITUATION WANTED 





Wanted position as Bank ‘Auditor by young 
man having several years experience as Publie 
Accountant; also has had experience as cashier 
of bank. Prefer Ohio location. Address Box 
150, c/o BANKERS MONTHLY, 536 S. Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. ‘a 7*-1 ti. 


As cashier or assistant cashier in medium 
sized bank. Age 24, married, six years ex- 
perience. One year with National Banking De- 
partment, five years in banks, past two in 
present position as assistant cashier, two million 
bank, city fifty thousand. Expert accountant, 
bond and trust department experience. Address 
Box 75, c /o The Bankers Monthly, 536 S. Clark 
Street, ‘Chicago, Ti. 3 _ Woe iti. 


SITUATION WANTED—As cashier in bank 
or other financial institution. Graduate high 
school and business college. Elected twice to 
public office (City Treasurer). Seven years bank- 
ing experience—all departments. Student A. I. B. 
Standard Course, 90%, completed. Three years 
assistant manager with manufacturer. Record 
absolutely clean. Best of references. Willing 
to make investment. Age 35, Married. Address 
Box 200, c/o THE BANKERS MONTHLY, 536 8. 
Clark St.. Chicago, Ill. 7*-1ti. 


SITUATION WANTED—Married man, 36 
years old, with 15 years practical banking ex- 
perience ‘would like position as cashier or as- 
sistant cashier in small city or village. Best of 
references. Address HJE, c/o BANKERS 
Monruuy, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Til. ae 1 ti. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


Executives seeking superior connections find 
our confidential service extremely satisfactory. 
Let our Mr. H. H. Harrison confidentially 
negotiate for you suitable positions with proper 
employers, as he has successfully done for thou- 
sands of others since 1909. Inquiries invited. 
THE NATIONAL BUSINESS BOURSE, Inc.,_ 
Confidential Negotiators, 19 So. LaSalle St.,. 
Chicago. 7*-12ti 
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Quaintance, King & Quaintance 
Ernest and Cranmer Bldg. 
Denver, Colo. 








Cuthell, White, Hotchkiss 
and Mills 


Counsellors at Law 
Munsey Building Washington, D. C. 





Fordyce, Holliday & White 
506 Olive Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Grant and Grant 
Attorneys and Counsellors 
Lee W. Grant Barton N. Grant 
Carleton Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 








William L. Symons 
Attorney and Counselor at Law 


700 Tenth Street 
Washington, D.C. 


Carl H. Langknecht 


Fidelity Trust Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Carl H. Langknecht E. G. Penland 


| Fowler, Carlson, Furber & Johnson I 


i} 


Attorneys at Law 
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Humphrey & Boxley 
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Kansas City, Mo. 
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A Bank for Every 3,172 People 


CENSUS figures show that the average bank 
has 3,172 prospects of all ages, sex, and 
color. By active development and aggressive 
management many banks number their customers 
far in excess of the average number of prospects. 


The plans these successful banks are using to reach new 


customers, build deposits and increase earnings are revealed in 
THE BANKERS MONTHLY. Weshall be glad tosend a copy 


to your directors, to your officers or to your banker friends. 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 


536 S. Clark Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Readers will confer a favor bu mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers. 








